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Minister knows his business, he will carefully keep his hold 
on Parliament for the purpose of counterbalancing, in case of 
need, the power of his less responsible colleague. The risk ot 


appointment of Lord pr Grey is perhaps the best | troublesome questions and debates furnishes an excellent 


selection which could have been made. The new Minister 
enjoys the unusual advantage of understanding the business 
of his department from the first, instead of learning it by 
experience, or, in other words, by failure. His energy and 
practical capacity have been displayed in his management of 
the Volunteer force, which has been from the first entrusted 
to his superintendence. His ability must have made an 
extraordinary impression on the Prive Muyister and on any 
of the colleagues whom he may have consulted, when it was 
determined to entrust one of the highest offices of the State 
to a functionary still under forty. It had been supposed that 
Sir Cnartes Woop would be transplanted from the India 
Office to learn one of the few branches of public business which 
he has not yet enjoyed an official opportunity of mastering. 
Lord pe Grey is one of the few who have asserted the capacity 


of the generation below middle age to take a prominent part in | 


public affairs. None of his contemporaries has thus far made 
a. better use of great opportunities. At an early age, his 
vigour and sincerity in the advocacy of a slightly paradoxical 
Liberalism made him, with the assistance of a powerful family 
connexion, member for the West Riding. If he had remained 
in the House of Commons, he would have become a political 
leader, and when he was excluded from the more active 
scene of contest by his removal to the House of Lords, he 
wisely took the first opportunity of acquiring administrative 
experience. If Lord pr Grey still cherishes the political pre- 
egy of his early youth, he has probably discovered that 
he Upper House is not favourable to speculative innovations. 
It is highly desirable that an element of generosity and daring 
should be infused into the counsels of cautious peers and 
hacknied statesmen; but Earls are not the most natural 
reformers of an imperfect world, and an active and industrious 
man, who has the misfortune of inheriting a peerage, may 
serve his country better in the conduct of public business 
than in sowing philanthropic theories on the stony ground of 
the House of Lords. 

The wild oats of Radical and Socialistic excitement often 
adage a harvest of practical utility. Lord pe Grey has 

en accustomed to think and to act independently, and 
his habit of suspecting authority may be profitably converted 
into a vigilant maintenance of the powers of his office. ‘The 
Secretary for War presides over half a department, and it 
is one of his most important duties to guard against the 
encroachments of his irresponsible colleague at the Horse 
Guards. It may be hoped that Lord pe Grey will not 
habitually undertake the vindication of promotions which 
are not justified by any assignable merit. The Srcre- 
TARY for Wak represents in the army the predominance 
of the Civil Government, and it is his especial duty to 
take care that professional power is kept within its 
proper limits. Lord pe Grey’s sympathies are probabl 
still on the side of popular rights, and he is young one 
not to shrink from a struggle with an influence which has 
sometimes been too much for his predecessors. A certain 
eagerness and enthusiasm of character are valuable qualities, 
especially in the early part of a career. Before the day's 


| 
| 


excuse for the rejection of anomalous proposals. The dignified 
supervision of the House of Lords produces a less whole- 
some impression than the irritable watchfulness of the 
Commons. Lord ps Grey would probably have united 
all suffrages if he had still been member for the West 
Riding; but it is certainly inconvenient that the Govern- 
ment should be weakened in the Lower House at a time when 
it has little strength to spare. Lord Hartinaton has scanty 
experience either in office or in debate; and although he has 
given some promise of ability, he must for the present rely on 
the indulgence of the House, and on the aid of more expe- 
rienced colleagues. It is, perhaps, not unnatural that the 
dispensers of preferment should welcome the faintest prospect 
of an heir to the Whig succession. The ruling race is dying 
out at the moment when it has attained the summit of power, 
and repeated experiments have failed to discover a fitting 
representative of the Rockincuams and the Russeits. Lord 
peE Grey has not a pure Whig pedigree to boast of, and in 
former days he clung but loosely to party. If Lord Hartine- 
Ton makes himself useful as Under-Secretary of the War 
Office, he will find the doors of the Cabinet open, and 
perhaps he may hereafter become a political leader. The 
Reformers of 1832 scarcely foresaw the aristocratic results 
of a system which practically excludes from Parliament 
all but the sons of powerful families at the time of life 
when the trade of statesmanship is most easily learned. The 
younger nobility might almost rule the country if they were 
not early absorbed in the House of Lords. 

Lord Paterston would have done well to make the yacancy 
in his Cabinet an occasion for more extensive changes. In 
the House of Commons, he now relies almost exclusively on 
himself and on the brilliant and dangerous support of Mr. 
Guiapstone. Sir Cartes Woop and Sir Grorce Grey possess 
vast official experience, but, from various reasons, they have 
ceased to exercise any considerable influence in Parliament, and 
the Government is injuriously affected by the weariness of 
the House, which has scarcely seen a new face on the Treasury 
Bench for half a generation. Sir Grorce Grey is thought to 
show a want of vigour in his administration of the Home 
Office, and, as he retired some years since to a sinecure place 
on the ground of declining health, it is considered that he might 
advantageously transfer the conduct of his department to a 
more energetic successor. It is difficult to understand why 
Mr. Carpwe.t has been shelved for two or three years in the 
ae | of Lancaster. His industry and habits of business 
would be usefully employed in the Home Office, while he is 
still at that period of life which, in ordinary professions, 
is deemed the most efficient. It is, perhaps, not in the 
power of the Minister to provide, in the higher ranks of 
the Cabinet, a check on Mr. Giapsrone’s eccentricities. 
Sir G. Lewis might be trusted to oppose dangerous ex- 
periments and innovations, and his influence was increased 
by his position as a member of the House of Commons; but 
there is little prospect that his place will be soon supplied. 


| It may possibly be the fault of circumstances, and not of 


work is over, the highest spirits will have ceased to produce a | 


strain on the collar. 

The War Office is not one of the departments which pro- 
vide Parliament with the greater part of its business ; for when 
the Estimates are voted, the Secrerary for War has neither 
Bills to pass through their various stages, nor, in ordinary 
times—if there happen to be no vacant regiments—explana- 
tions to offer. Nevertheless, it is convenient that the House 
of Commons should exercise a certain censorship over the 


professional eccentricities of military management ; and if the 


Lord Patuersroy, that he has been singularly unfortunate in 
the selection of younger colleagues. Twenty years ago, Sir 


_Ronert Peet was surrounded by a body of followers who 


afterwards maintained themselves for a time, notwithstandi 

their unpopularity, as a separate power in the State. Mr. 
Lord Lixcoty, Mr. Sipney Herpert, and Mr. 
CarDWELL, were recognised as future Ministers before they 
had entered the Cabinet. Lord Dersy has trained a certain 
number of competent successors, but in the House of Com- 
mons there is no prominent supporter of the Government 
under the age of fifty. Sir Roserr Prex has, after several 
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years, only succeeded in establishing a reputation for a 
certain rhetorical skill, and Mr. F. Peet, who is useful in 
managing the details of office, has not secured the ear of the 
House. The appointment of Mr. Stansretp to the vacant 
Lordship of the Admiralty is, however, a creditable innovation 
on recent practice. Few of the younger members of the 
House have displayed equal rhetorical ability, and extreme 
opinions are advantageously tested or corrected by official 
experience. If Mr. SransreD succeeds in his new career, he 
may perhaps hereafter find his way within the mystic precincts 
which have seldom been violated by any alien intruder uncon- 
nected with the ruling caste. In the meantime, he is well 
employed in learning the details of business, and in accustom- 
ing himself to the indirect responsibility of enforced silence. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Lord Patmerstoy has 
long confined himself to too narrow a circle. He has not 
discovered that Parliament is tired of inevitable Ministers, and 
that thwarted ambition will sooner or later revenge itself. It 
is fair to admit that a part of the responsibility rests with the 
constituencies, or with the managers of elections. Few new 
members are competent for office, nor are there many candi- 
dates for political promotion. In the present instance, the 
selection of Lord pe Grey was natural and judicious; but an 
additional debater was not wanted in the House of Lords, 
where the Government is already represented by Lord 
GranvILLE, Lord Russet, the Duke of Newcastie, the Duke 
of Somerset, and the Duke of Araytu. 


AMERICAN SEIZURES OF ENGLISH SHIPS. 


HE indignation which has been excited among British 
merchants and shipowners by the course which the 
Federal authorities have thought proper to take, in making 
what is alleged to be a wholesale sweep of British merchant- 
men, is in the highest degree natural. It is most provoking 
that innocent traders should be debarred from pursuing 
legitimate commercial operations because the Federal autho- 
rities are pleased to order that a trade shall, in all instances, 
cease which, in some instances, has been used to give a shelter 
to breaches of blockade. The appointment of Admiral 
Wixkes, also, creates a disposition to attribute this reckless 
policy to a desire to gratify a mean revenge, and pro- 
bably to bring on a war, under cover of which the 
North may escape from the humiliation of having openly 
to acknowledge the military superiority of the South. 
But the greater the indignation of British merchants, the 
stronger is the necessity to consider the acts of the Federal 
authorities with the most dispassionate calmness. If we 
accuse the Federal Government of an invasion of international 
law, we must understand clearly what is the exact nature 
of the charge we bring, what are the principles we assert to 
be violated, and what precedents we are prepared to create. 
No momentary feelings of annoyance or anger should tempt 
us to depart from the admitted rules of international law, or 
to set up any new doctrines which might be exceedingly 
inconvenient when England herself was a belligerent Power, 
and might have to complain of the unfriendly mancuvyes ot 
neutrals. 

A few months ago, an English firm made arrangements 
for running a line of steamers between this country and 
Matamoras, in Mexico. The first vessel despatched made 
her outward and her homeward voyages in safety. The second, 
the Peterhoj, left London on January 7th with a general 
cargo, containing, as the owners allege, nothing contraband, 
having a regular British and Mexican clearance, and carrying 
a mail as well as despatches for the Mexican Consul. When 
within three miles of St. Thomas, she was boarded by an 
officer from the Federal war-steamer Alabama, who examined 
the ship's papers and suffered her to proceed. But Admiral 
Wixes, for some reason or other, chose to take a different view, 
and, on the Peterhoj’s leaving St. Thomas, sent the Vanderbilt 
in chase of her. The Peterhof was stopped, an armed crew 
put on board her, and she was sent to Key West for adjudica- 
tion. On the owners of the Peterhof’ bringing these facts to 
the notice of the Foreign Office, they received from Earl 
RvsseLt a reply, in which the well-known doctrines of inter- 
national law on the point were satisfactorily explained. A 
belligerent may seize any neutral vessel he pleases, and send 
her to a Prize Court for adjudication. But if he has seized 
her without good grounds, he will have to pay compensation 
to the owner. The only legal check on the wanton seizure 
of innocent neutral ships is the liability of the captors 
to damages. But if a vessel is seized under circum- 
stances pointing very strongly to her innocence, the Go- 


the Government of the captor to set the captured vessel 
free at once with compensation, or ,else to state distinctly 
what is the legal charge made against her. This has been 
done in the case of the Peterhoj, and Lord Lyons has been 
instructed to ask for the immediate release of the ship unless 
it is alleged that there is an intention of making a bond fide 
charge against her, in which case she must be left to the 
decision of a legal tribunal. The capture of the Peterhoj’ 
frightened her owners, and they were afraid to send out the 
next vessel of their line, the Sea Queen, which was lying at 
Falmouth with a mail on board her. They accordingly applied 
to the Government to send an officer on board to have 
charge of the mail, and whose presence should act as a 
guarantee that the vessel was going on a legitimate and inno- 
cent voyage. The Government declined this, and replied that 
the Sea Queen might leave the mail behind, and take her own 
risk. This decision was, we think, right and prudent, for the 
presence of this postal official in one ship, and not in another, 
would have created an unfair difference. At the same 
time, Lord RusseLu appears to have failed to explain to 
the deputation which waited on him, that the contents of the 
mail could not possibly prejudice the owners of the ship. For 
the letters would be under the official seal of England, and it 
could not for a moment be supposed that our Government 
would allow a vessel to be affected by evidence procured by 
violating our seal. As the protection of a postal officer 
has been refused, the owners of this line of steamers ap- 
| parently consider themselves cut off from the further 
| prosecution of their enterprise, and thus are debarred by 
Frag Federals from trading with a port which, legally, is 
/ as much open to them as Calais is. The Dolphin, another 
| vessel whose seizure has recently been brought to the notice 
| of the English Government, belonged to different owners, 
but was captured under much the same circumstances as 
the Peterhoj. She was going to the British port of Nassau, 
and was seized by a Federal man-of-war near St. Thomas, 
without, as the owners allege, there being any grounds what- 
ever for supposing that she was carrying contraband or 
intending to break the blockade. It is also alleged that her 
captors behaved illegally after the capture—that they plun- 
dered the cargo, and forced the captain to come on board the 
capturing vessel. Both these are grievances which a Prize 
Court would take cognizance of. They would be grounds for 
damages against the captors, but they would not in any way 
affect the right of the belligerent to send the vessel ior 
adjudication. It appears, however, that in one of the cases the 
Federal authorities have detained the master and crew of a 
ship as if they were criminals, and that in the other the vessel 
was captured by a steamer which lay in neutral waters to 
chase her; and both these afford grounds for the direct 
intervention of our Government. 


But although a belligerent is at liberty, in each separate 
instance, to seize what vessels he pleases, at the risk of having 
to pay damages in a Prize Court, a neutral Power is entitled 
to complain if the belligerent exercises this right so as to 
cause a wanton and unnecessary injury to trade. Although 
our Government cannot complain if the Peterhog’ or the Dol- 
phin is seized, provided, on the release of the vessel, damages 
are paid by the captor, yet if a sufficient number of instances 
in which innocent vessels are seized warrants the sus- 
picion that it is the intention of the Federal Government 
to close to us a legitimate channel of trade, we should have a 
just ground for remonstrance, and, if this were ineffectual, for 
a war. It is this, however, that the Federal Government is 
supposed by adverse critics to intend ; and the appointment of 
Admiral Witkes, coupled with the circumstances under which 
the Peterhoj’ and the Dolphin were seized, gives considerable 
colour to the suspicion. If every English vessel bound 
for Matamoras is seized, although ultimately compen- 
sation may be obtained, yet meanwhile our trade with 
that port may be ruined; and as the owners of the 
Peterhoj have shown to Earl Russext, the trade thus closed 
to us is left open to French and North American vessels. They 
are allowed to make a profit out of the Mexican war, from 
which we are debarred. Perhaps it is as yet too early to say 
that no English vessel will be permitted to go to Matamoras ; 
for, as a matter of fact, the owners of the Peterhof have only 
sent two vessels out, one of which was captured while the other 
went and returned in safety. But the attitude assumed by 
Admiral Witkes and the history of the capture of the 
Peterhoy and Dolphin are so indicative of a settled purpose to 
interfere with English trade that the rates of insurance on 
English vessels have now risen to a point, as com- 


pared with that demanded for French vessels, which virtually 


vernment of the State to which she belongs will ask 


leaves open to the latter a trade which is closed to the former, 
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The English Government can scarcely be expected to 
stand this. Still it must be remembered under what cir- 
cumstances the Federal authorities have thought fit to 
exercise this extreme severity against English ships. The 
trade to Matamoras, and the trade to and from Nassau, 
have been used for many months as covers for attempts 
to break the blockade. Every mail brings us a long 
list of English vessels that have either succeeded in getting 
into or out of Southern harbours, or have been captured 
while making the attempt. The Southern Correspondent of 
the Times asserts that the blockading force is so frequently 
evaded that the supply in the South of many of the articles 
that the Confederacy can only obtain from abroad is greater 
than before the war. This is probably an exaggeration, but 
it may be taken as at least showing that the blockade on 
which the Federals are spending so much money, and on 
the success of which their hopes so largely depend, is 
constantly defied, and its efficiency paralysed, by neutral 
ships. Of these ships, almost all are English, and of 
these a very large proportion seek safety by taking 
advantage of the convenient position of our West India 
ports, or of the proximity of Mexico to the Southern States, 
and by using the shelter of a legitimate destination in order 
to conceal a meditated break of blockade. It is this that 
has made the Federal authorities reckless in their seizures. 
They have confounded the innocent with the guilty, but 
they have had the partial excuse of having a large mass of 
criminality to deal with. It is not to the purpose to say that, 
if the Federals take upon themselves to seize every English 
ship that clears to or out of Nassau, they might on the same 
principle seize every English ship that crosses the Straits of 
Dover. Questions of international law should seldom be 
argued in the abstract and apart from the facts of each parti- 
cular case. The Federals do not seize English ships in the 
Channel—they only seize them in waters where attempts to 
break the Federal blockade are matters of every-day occur- 
rence. It is of course very hard that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, and it would be very convenient for 
ships sailing to a legitimate destination if the fact of their 
innocence could be established beforehand. The owners 
of the Queen of the Sea asked the English Government to 
establish this for them, and to warrant the innocent character 
of the ship by placing an officer on board in charge of the 
mails, The owners of another ship took a different course. 
They invited Mr. Apams, the American Minister, to assure 
himself that Mexico, which was the alleged destination of 
their ship, was also the real one. He complied, and gave 
them a written statement of his belief in the innocence of the 
intended voyage. This was most improper and imprudent, 
and Earl RusseLt was perfectly justitied in the severe lan- 
guage he applied to Mr. Apams, and in the representations he 
has made to the Government of Washington on the subject. 
Mr. Apams has since seen his error, and has now found out 
that a Foreign Minister cannot venture to pronounce what 
British ship may safely cross the Atlantic, and what may not. 
We shall hear no more of these permits, and we have no 
right, as Earl RusseLt pointed out, to take for granted that 
the American Courts and Government will not do us 
justice, and make proper reparation. But if further 
seizures show that the Federal authorities, wearied of 
attempting to distinguish between the appearance of guilt 
and the appearance of innocence, are determined to seize all 
English ships going to Nassau or Matamoras, and thus to 
make it impossible that English vessels should successfully 
contend with North American or French vessels in a legitimate 
course of trade, the English Government ought to make such 
representations at Washington as will put a stop to this. We 
may be content, in the first instance, to make these repre- 
sentations in a temperate tone and friendly spirit, remember- 
ing the great provocation which the Federals have had to 
endure from the unremitting efforts of English traders to 
nullify their blockade. If, however, the Federal Government 
refuses to discountenance these indiscriminate seizures, and 
makes it evident that what it wants is not so much to cripple 
the contraband trade as to pick a quarrel, there will be no help 
for it, and war must ensue sooner or later 


CAMPBELL v, SPOTTISWOODE. 


T the trial of the action of CampbeLt v. Sportiswoope, 
the Cur Justice directed the jury to consider whether 

the writer of the alleged libel had a sincere belief that the 
charges which he advanced against the plaintiff were 
true. The jury, while they gave the plaintiff a verdict for 


found specially “that the writer in the Saturday 
“ Review believed his imputations to be well founded.” 
The conclusion of the jury was derived exclusively from 
the conduct of the plaintiff and from the language of the 
defendant. There was no evidence as to the motives or 
character of the writer, nor would it have been possible 
that the jury should affirm his sincerity except on the ground 
of the reasonableness or plausibility of his inferences. The 
verdict declared, in substance, that the conduct of the plaintiff, 
in professing to sell his newspaper for the exclusive benefit of 
Chinese Christianity, naturally suggested to a stranger, who 
| had no special means of knowing his genuine piety, the 
| suspicion that his profits occupied a more prominent place 
‘in his thoughts than the salvation of the heathen. 
Whatever the real defendants in the action might think of the 
| justice of the verdict, they had every reason to be contented 
| with an acquittal, not only from moral culpability, but even 
| from intellectual delusion. If the libel was such that its 
| evident consistency with the ordinary processes of reasoning 
| was sufficient to prove the sincerity of the writer, it ay 
| remained to subdue, as far as possible, any selfish regret whic 
| might be suggested by the expense and annoyance of litigation. 
_ It is to be hoped that the plaintiff was equally well satisfied 
_with the compromise of the jury between a vague notion of 
legal responsibility and a distinct opinion on the nature of the 
criticism which had been impugned. The defendants might, 
perhaps, have been willing to terminate the contest without 
further appeal to the Court, if they had not been bound to 
| vindicate, to the utmost of their power, the freedom of the press, 
| by procuring a decision on the point of law which had been 
reserved at the trial. The Cuier Justice stated correctly 
that the point was entirely new, or, in other words, 
| that it was opposed to the preconceived impression of the 
Court. The mere finding of the jury was, in terms, evidently 
not an answer to the action, because numerous cases might be 
imagined in which a sincere belief could in no degree justify 
a libel. If a man states, on crroneous authority, that his 
neighbour has picked a pocket, it is no defence to an action 
for libel that the original informant was a respectable and 
veracious person. The able and learned counsel for the 
defendant considered that, in the particular case, the question 
was arguable, and there can be little doubt that their conten- 
tion was in strict conformity with the meaning and intention 
of the jury. 


It is not surprising that the Court of Queen’s Bench should 
have refused a rule nisi to set aside the verdict. The law of 
libel is necessarily elastic; or rather, it is not so much a law 
as a popular opinion, embodied in the verdicts of successive 
juries, with more or less control exercised by the presiding 
judges. Generally, it may be said that anything disagreeable, 
written and published about any person, is libellous, if a jury 
can be persuaded to think so. As Mr. Justice BLacksurn stated, 
the question of libel or no libel was, in the case of CAMPBELL 
v. SroTtiswoodk, virtually left to the jury; and a verdict for 
the plaintiff was perhaps conclusive, notwithstanding the 
special finding by which the jury hoped to qualify an un- 
favourable decision. Mr. Justice BLacksurn added, that the 
nature of the publications which had invited comment must be 
taken into account, but that in this case there was nothing to 
justify the imputations made. The jury, perhaps, thought 
differently, although they were of opinion that the imputa- 
tions themselves were actually erroneous; for a harsh judg- 
ment may be morally justified, even if it is founded on 
a mistake of fact, if the object of misconception has 
himself furnished an ostensible ground for unjust suspicion. 
The questions left to the jury, and afterwards considered 
by the Court, may have been unavoidably narrowed, 
but they certainly failed to include the character of the 
publication which was criticized in the Saturday Review. 
The Cer Justice drew a shadowy distinction between 
motives and tendencies, when he said that the defendant might 
have safely suggested that the effect of circulating the plain- 
tiff’s pious prelections would only be to put money in his 
pocket. In the opinion of the Cuer Justice, the plaintiff, 
“in addition to refigious zeal, may not have been wholly 
“insensible to the collateral object of promoting the cireu- 
“lation of his paper.” The libel, therefore, consisted in 
mistaking a collateral object for a substantial intention, and 
in assuming that an effect, which might properly have been 
suggested, was deliberately and oo contemplated by the 
plaintiff. The Court seems, on the whole, to have inclined to 
the theory that motives are, in all cases, sacred from criticism, 
as they are undoubtedly incapable of demonstration; but 
Justice BLAckBURN put the judgment on the most intelligible 
ground in treating as conclusive the verdict of the jury that 
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the publication was libellous. It is as intelligible that em- 
barrassing controversies should be terminated by a verdict as 
that homelier disputes should be settled by the toss of a 
shilling. Jurors enjoy the great advantage of exemption 
from the duty of explaining their decisions. 

Some of the judges were almost superfluously eager to 
explain that public journals are not especially privileged. 
As no political writer has ever asserted such a pretence, 
either in the press or through an advocate, it was scarcely 
necessary to protest against an imaginary error. Mr. BoviL. 
argued, not that periodical publications are privileged, but that 
public acts are proper subjects of comment, or, in other words, 
that they confer a privilege of discussion which cannot ex- 
tend to private conduct or character. The privilege or right 
is, for the most part, exercised by journalists at the risk of 
vexatious litigation. It is fortunate for the freedom of the press 
that statesmen and secular authors are not as susceptible as 
obscure enthusiasts who, in the opinion of juries, are employed 
in the indirect conversion of the Chinese. As blame attaches 
to words or acts only «s they proceed from reprehensible motives, 
it follows that, whenever fault is found, motives are imputed, 
and the penalties of libel are incurred. It is libellous to 
insinuate that Lord PatMerston went to Scotland to cultivate 
popularity and to strengthen his Government. It is still more 
libellous to pretend that Lord Russett occasionally lectures 
foreign Governments from a love of didactic composition. Mr. 
DistiaeLt supports Galway packet companies without the 
smallest reference to the votes of Irish members. The lawyers 
in the House of Commons generally entered Parliament in 
total oblivion of judgeships, and of appointments to law 
oflices. Twelve years ago, when the law of libel was less 
thoroughly settled than it is at present, calumnious opponents 
actually criticized the motives of a brilliant speaker who under- 
took, immediately after his entrance into the House of 
Commons, the vindication of the Greek blockade. Hereafter, 
the historian will be compelled to acknowledge the truth that 
the proximate and future Cuter Justice 
was exclusively inspired by a disinterested sympathy for the 
wrongs of Don Pacirico. 

There is no doubt that, in many cases, the imputation of 
motives is odious, and even criminal. Some of the judges sug- 
gested the irrelevant illustration of a charge of direct bribery 
against a member of the Bench. ‘To allege that the Court of 
Queen's Bench had been paid 1,000/. for refusing the rule to 
set aside the verdict in Camppet, v. Srorriswoopr would be a 
punishable act of malignity, if it were compatible with sanity ; 
but in the supposed case an entirely extraneous assertion would 
be introduced into the controversy, and the libeller would be 
obviously responsible for his own calumnious statement. It is 
not an admitted fact that the effect of the judgment is to put 
money into the pockets of the judges; and the materials of 
the obnoxious conclusion would not be equally within the 
cognisance of all who might listen to the accusation. ‘The 
invention or credulous repetition of an injurious report but 
remotely resembles a possibly uncharitable inference from a 
published document. It might even be said that the 
motive imputed to the plaintiff in the late action was 
allowed on all hands to exercise a secondary in- 
fluence, as the sale of the newspaper was the in- 
dispensable method by which his higher and _ ulterior 
objects were to be accomplished. No such relation between 
laudable ends and questionable means could exist in a charge 
of pecuniary corruption brouglit against a judge. On the 
whole, the proceedings have thrown no further light on the 
law of libel, except as far as they have shown that juries are 
supreme, and that judges are, perhaps excusably, disposed to 
construe strictly the claims of the press to freetlom of discus- 
sion. To the proprictors of the Saturday Review the formal 
vindication of the sincerity of the article is a reasonable cause 
of satisfaction, and in resisting a demand for hutniliating con- 
cessions they are conscious of having vindicated to the best of 
their ability the independence of the press and the character 
of their own journal. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL IN FRANCE. 


iu the report of a Budget Commission could exercise any 

appreciable influence on the expenditure of the French 
Empire, M. Devinck and his colleagues would deserve the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Corps Legislatif for the 
minute and laborious criticism which they have applied to the 
Government project. Page after page of the Moniteur testifies 
to their unwearied industry, while the assent of the Government 
to all the trifling variations suggested shows the judgment with 
which Imperial officials have learned to make an apparent defer- 
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ence to the wishes of an elected Assembly obviate the neces- 
sity of conceding any practical influence. A Budget which 
uniformly differs by many imillions sterling from the actual 
results of the year’s expenditure and receipts is, in its nature, 
rather a tribute to the sentiment of self-government than a 
guide or a check for actual operations; and a series of infi- 
nitesimal amendments which result in an increase of the esti- 
mated ordinary surplus from 130,000/. to 290,000/. could not, 
in any case, have a very grave importance. A still more 
minute reduction of the extraordinary expenses, amounting to 
less than 70,000/., when added to the savings on the ordinary 
Budget, has the effect of transferring a sum of 220,000l., 
drawn chiefly from the military and naval votes, to the build- 
ing of Preet fe and schools, and the development of public 
works, Even if these petty alterations could be regarded as 
realities, they would not indicate a very active control over 
the finances ; but, in the face of the familiar fact that supple- 
mentary votes are annually called for to an amount not less 
than forty or fifty times the sum so dealt with, the purely 
fictitious character of the whole proceeding is sufficiently 
apparent. 

The real value, if there be any, of these annual examinations 
of the financial schemes of the Government, is to be looked 
for in the indication furnished of the tendency of what passes 
for public opinion in France. All, or es all, the little 
economies which are suggested centre upon the Departments 
of War and the Marine; and the long report of the Commission 
may be read asa feeble suggestion that it is desirable to curtail 
military expenditure, and to apply whatever resources may 
be thus rescued to the more profitable investments which public 
works afford. So sensible does the Commission seem to be 
of the value of this useful branch of expenditure that, in re- 
commending the transfer of an additional sum out of the 
Sinking-fund to the Public Works Department, it conceives 
itself to be restoring the money to its contemplated purpose, 
inasmuch as the increase of public wealth adds to the security 
of the public creditor, and performs the essential functions of 
a fund destined by law to be applied to the redemption of the 
national obligations. 

Independently of the duty of revising all the items of the 
Budget, the Commission has another function, which it perhaps 
prizes more than its small aetivities. It is the annual custom 
on’ these occasions to interpolate, in the review of the financial 
position, as much vague advice as the Emperor is supposed to 
be capable of digesting—coupled, of course, with a sufficient 
seasoning of admiration to render the little sermons rather 
agreeable than otherwise. The most self-willed autocrat might 
without difficulty endure to be told that, though the financial 
situation shows a marked improvement, there is still room for 
further amendments, to be energetically proposed and reso- 
lutely accomplished. Even the additional observation, that 
“ the way and means thereto are to be found, as the Emreror 
“ has so wisely pointed out, in economy,” need not ruffle the 
Imperial temper; while the overflowing gratitude with which 
the Commission acknowledges the complaisance of the 
Government in allowing it to meddle with items, the most 
considerable of which amount to about 40,000/., must be 
extremely satisfactory to the author of a system by which the 
shadow of control is made to satisfy a docile Legislature, 
while the substantial power remains, as of old, with the 
Executive. 

It is true that the Commission, while it utters all the proper 
platitudes about the recompense of victory which the army 
gives in return for the money that it costs, betrays an uneasy 
ieeling of dislike to the Mexican expedition. But the pre- 
sumption of carefully veiled suggestions on this and kindred 
topics may be pardoned to courtiers who can turn so pretty a 
peroration as that in which they assure the Emperor of 
their support, because, in giving to the finances the same 
solidity which the political edifice possesses, he adds a new 
favour to those which he has heaped upon the country, and 
assures at once the prosperity of the present and the 
progress of the future. The whole proceeding is, in 
truth, an affair of ceremony and compliment under the 
pretence of business. A Budget from which all the critical 
items are omitted, to be produced hereafter in supplemen- 
tary projects, could scarcely be dealt with as a reality; and 
probably none but Frenchmen would be capable of the 
refined politeness which has led the Commission to affect a 
serious solicitude as to the most minute particulars of a 
Budget of the imagination. It needed, one would suppose, 
considerable self-command to diseuss with becoming gravity 
the figures submitted by the Minister or War. The vote 
demanded for the army in the ordinary expenditure is nearly 
15,000,000/., just a trifle in excess of that of the previous 
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year. This purports to be based on an effective strength of 
400,000 men and 85,000 horses, which, at our rate of 
expenditure, would entail, directly and indirectly, an outlay 
of 40,000,000/. There is, no doubt, marvellous economy in 
the French army; but it never has supported a force of 
400,000 at the moderate cost set down for it in the ordinary 
Budget, and there is no reason to doubt that the addi- 
tional outlay which has been incurred in former years will 
appear, as usual, in the supplementary Estimates of 1864. 
Besides the sums required to eke out the vote for the nominal 
strength of the army, a further vote is annually taken 
to cover the excess of strength, which is regularly set 
down in the extraordinary Budget. This year, the total 
effective is stated to include 419,394 men and 86,110 horses, 
and, by a purely arbitrary arrangement, all beyond the force 
which the Government affects to consider as the normal or 
peace establishment is provided for as an extraordinary ex- 
pense. The Commissioners are fain to accept this transparent 
arrangement, and to justify the ordinary Budget on the plea 
that the good organization of the army requires an establish- 
ment of 400,000. With a touching simplicity, they go on 
to anticipate the reduction of the force to its normal 
standard so soon as the demand for troops for Cochin China, 
for Mexico, and for Rome shall have ceased to disturb the 
economical arrangements of the Government. 


The same fiction of a normal establishment, which is always 
exceeded in consequence of extraordinary contingencies of 
annual occurrence, is dealt with no less tenderly in the depart- 
ment of the navy. The regular strength is put at 188 ships 
and 30,0co men, for which the estimate is limited to the 
modest sum of 6,000,000/. or thereabouts. But the actual 
extent of the French navy afloat is represented by 300 ships, 
manned by crews of the aggregate strength of 47,500; the 
balance, as in the case of the army, being turned over to the 
extraordinary Budget, and accounted for, as before, by the 
exigencies of the Cochin China war and the demands of the 
Mexican campaign, How much more will be required when 
the expenses are actually ascertained, the Legislative Body will 
no doubt learn in due time; but meanwhile it must be a great 
satisfaction to economical patriots to be told that, at the 
instance of the Commission, the Government have consented 
to strike off 40,0001. from the ordinary and as much from the 
extraordinary expenses of the army, and that it is willing to 
submit to corresponding savings in the navy amounting in 
the whole to 8,000. It would require a singular measure of 
financial acuteness to discover hereafter whether these 
identical little items may not be included in the supple- 
mentary millions which, in due course, will have to be 
voted when the proper time arrives. But even the pretence 
of economy and the appearance of control must be gratifying 
to an Assembly which exists under the Empire, and it is 
possible that, at some distant day, the pleasant trifling which 
is permitted now may transform itself into an effective in- 
fluence, if not an irresistible power. It is well that the forms 
of constitutional action should be maintained in readiness, 
and it is highly creditable to the politicians who take part in 
the complaisant performances of the French Parliament that 
they can reconcile themselves to the duty of playing at 
governing, for the sake of the possible future that may grow 
out of the childlike pastimes of the existing Legislature. 


On one subject the Commission is able, without reserve, to 
deal with afact of primary importance—the enormous increase 
of the revenues of France. The present annual rate of im- 
provement is estimated at 1,330,000/., an amount with which 
we might be well satisfied in England. Nor does this appear 
to be at all an exceptional circumstance. A regular growth 
at the rate of considerably more than 1,000,000/. a-year seems 
to be the law of the French revenue. It is impossible to say 
how much the stability of the Imperial system is not in- 
debted to this single fact, and it would be unfair not to 
acknowledge how largely the Emprror’s policy has con- 
tributed to the elasticity of the commerce of France. 
Material progress is a reality, if political action remains a 
fiction; and for the present a large proportion of Frenchmen 
seem disposed to content themselves with an arrangement 
which leaves them the pleasure of amassing wealth, while it 
excludes them from the anxieties and the privileges which 
liberty involves. While the revenues grow and commerce 
prospers, they will perhaps continue to tolerate costly expedi- 
tions with which they do not sympathize, and gravely play 
their part in the mockeries of a sham Constitution. Whether 
a change of fortune may not bring a change of feeling is one 
of the problems which the future has to solve. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION, 


da progress or continuance of the civil war in Poland is, 
in the absence of minute local and geographical know- 
ledge, almost impossible to comprehend; but it is certain 
that, while the Russian troops have obtained no decisive 
success, the insurgents are not even attempting regular mili- 
tary operations. There is too much reason to fear that, in 
many provinces, the peasants are either neutral or inclined to 
the cause of the foreign enemy. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the guilt of a Government which bribes the lower 
classes of the community to aid its oppression of all who 
have sufficient knowledge and self-respect for resistance to 
tyranny ; but the same policy which was successfully adopted 
by Austria towards the Galician gentry now serves the purposes 
of Russia. The hereditary occupiers of the soil are promised 
a conversion of their limited tenure into fee-simple if they 
join in the persecution which is directed against the pro- 
prietors of the land. For many years Russian emissaries have 
sedulously taught them that the Polish nobles are but alien 
intruders, and that it remains for the indigenous kindred 
of the Muscovite to resume, afcer centuries of spoliation, 
the inheritance of their remote forefathers. With equal 
justice, a foreign invader might appeal to the labouring 
population of England to avenge the Norman con- 
quest by murdering and robbing the owners whose lands 
they cultivate. Mr. Bricur lately anticipated General 
Bere by denouncing the “Norman masters” of his audi- 
ence; and General ButLer, with a more practical object, 
informed the Irish rabble of New Orleans that the secession 
of the Confederate States was a rebellion of the rich against 
the poor. In Western Europe, ethnological and social para- 
doxes only amuse literary leisure, and even French shop- 
keepers hesitate to believe Evcine Sve’s assertion that 
they are pure-blooded Gauls, emancipated in 1789 from the 
yoke of usurping Franks. But immediate interest makes an 
easy opening for the most fantastic paradoxes; and the Polish 
peasant, though he may care little for nice genealogical 
deductions, easily understands that the Government which 
offers to abolish his rent must be nearly related to his race. 
The additional price which may be paid in hard roubles for 
the surrender or betrayal of his landlord is clear gain to the 
greedy and selfish boor. The peasantry of Poland may here- 
after become worthy of their country, but for the present it 
seems that, in many districts, they have not risen into the 
capacity of patriotism. The heroism of the upper and middle 
classes, who are striving to regenerate the nation, is the more 
admirable, as they fully understand their isolated position. 

It might have been hoped that religious enthusiasm would 
penetrate a stratum of the population which has not yet been 
reached by a feeling of national honour and duty. The 
Roman Catholic priests almost universally favour the cause of 
independence, and the Pore himself draws a significant dis- 
tinction between the orthodox Government of Austria and 
the schismatic Russian. Nevertheless, it appears that the 

ts, for the most part, prefer safety and expected 
plunder to the defence of their religion. ‘The Lithuanians, 
who form a remarkable exception to the prevailing apathy, 
have for thirty years professed, under Imperial compulsion, 
conformity to the official faith of Russia. Their antipathy 
to the alien creed seems to have been stirred into fury by 
familiarity with its forms, and in destroying the churches they 
give a pledge of their practical adhesion to the national cause, 
which might otherwise scarcely interest their feelings. For 
the Poles in general, it is perhaps fortunate that foreigners 
over-estimate both the religious enthusiasm and the political 
unanimity of the nation. The democratic party throughout 
Europe is unaware that the movement is maintained by the 
higher and middle classes, and the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church to mn ggg Poland is independent of the 
zeal of the peasantry. If, however, the struggle proceeds, 
the contagion of patriotism may perhaps extend even to the 
mass of the inhabitants. In the absence of exceptional 
reasons all uncultivated races hate foreigners; and it may 
be questioned whether civilization has, even in the most en- 
lightened countries, wholly eradicated the prejudice. What- 
ever may be the policy or professions of the Government, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of their officers, the Russian 
soldiers will maltreat the inhabitants of the districts which 
they traverse, and every village or farm which is burnt or 
plundered will furnish recruits for the national army. The 
towns are already engaged heartily in the cause, and it only 
remains to persuade the rural population that they also have a 
religion and 2 country. If the insurrection is left to itself, its 
ultimate triumph must depend on the adhesion of the mass of 
the people. Half a million of daring and energetic men cannot 
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long sustain a contest against the vast resources of the Russian 
Empire ;, but at present the insurgents feel perfectly confident 
that in a short time they will receive decisive aid from abroad. 


It seems probable that not only the pertinacity of the insur- 
gents, but their mode of conducting the war, may, in part, be 
explained by their hope of foreign assistance. It is evident 
that, if the support of a powerful ally may reasonably be 
copetal. it would be imprudent for the national leaders 
either to relax their exertions or to expose themselves to the 
risk of decisive defeat. They may consider it their present 
business, not only to molest the Russians, but to sustain the 
interest and sympathy of Europe, until the arrival of an 

iliary force with supplies of arms.and munitions of war 
enables the Poles themselves to organize armies in a 
second line of battle. It is difficult to say how far the con- 
fidence of the insurgents is justified by the intentions or 
assurances of France. No official promise of interference can 
yet have been given, as the French Government has concerted 
its diplomatic proceedings with Austria, which views the 
Polish movement with modified disapproval, and with 
England, which has loudly professed the determination to 
stop short of warlike measures. The Emperor NaroLeon must 
be supposed to act in good faith both to his allies and to Russia, 
although he may reserve to himself the right of separate action 
if his remonstrance fails to obtain due concessions. It is stated 
that the despatches of the three Powers have produced at St. 
Petersburg an impression which is ambiguously described asa 
strong sensation. The refusal of the Russian Government to 
listen to friendly counsels would fully justify more energetic 
interference ; but, for the present, the proposed terms of the 
allies are unknown, and it is possible that their diplomacy 
would be most effectually baffled by unreserved compliance 
with their demands. The amnesty has, as might have been 
expected, proved a dead letter; for even if the Russian 
promises had been ostensibly sufficient, the Poles, having 
once laid aside their arms, would have no security for their 
performance. The three allied Courts have evidently demanded 
something further, and possibly they have required that any 
concessions made to Poland should be placed under the 
guarantee of Europe. <A great potentate may naturally be 
jealous of interference with his relations to his own subjects; 
yet the Emperor ALexanpER might grievously disappoint the 
insurgents by yielding to diplomatic remonstrances. The 
Treaty of Tacos only secures the rights of the artificial 
Kingdom, while the whole territory of the mediwval Republic 
now demands reunion with Poland. If the Constitution of 
1815 were restored to-morrow, with full security for its main- 
tenance, the Poles of the Western provinces would still insist 
on the rights of their countrymen beyond the frontier. The 
redress of the legal grievance would compel the insurgents to 
rely on their moral right to national existence ; and although 
it is at least as justifiable to throw off a foreign yoke as to 
insist on the performance of constitutional promises, English 
and Austrian diplomacy would be in great measure disarmed 
by a change in the nature of the controversy. Austria by no 
means intends to reverse the original partition, and England 
is, on the whole, unprepared to go to war for the maintenance 
of a right which is not included in the positive public law of 
Europe. 

France remains ; and it is thought by many that the Emperor 
is disposed to yield to the impulse of the general sympathy for 
Poland. In this cause alone the Catholics concur with the 
Republicans, while the professed adherents of the Imperial 
dynasty consider that the Government would be strengthened 
by a new acquisition of glory, and perhaps of dominion. It is 
said that Sweden is arming, as inia armed before the war 
of 1859, and that a neighbouring ally is té commence the 
quarrel with Russia before France enters on the scene. The 
ancient wrongs inflicted by Russia on Sweden were only sur- 
passed by the injustice perpetrated at the expense of Poland. 
CaTuarine II. formed engagements with Freperick THE GREAT 
to guarantee a weak and anarchical Government in Sweden, as 
well asin Poland. At a later period, Finland was treacherously 
seized, and patriotic Swedes may perhaps remember that the 
marsh on which St. Petersburg stands was once a part of 
their sovereign’s dominions. It would be consistent with the 
Emperor Napongon’s former policy to aggrandize a sub- 
ordinate ally at the expense of Russia, while he may himself 
look for territorial advantages in a region nearer home. In 
the midst of rumours of war, it is melancholy that Prussia 
should tempt aggression both by weakness arising from 
internal dissension, and by criminal complicity with Russia. 
The Polish convention was even more foolish than it was 
wicked; and in a dangerous crisis the Minister is not ashamed 
to tell the representative body that the King will go to war, 


if he thinks fit, without asking the consent of his Parliament. 
The Rhine was never so visibly in danger as at this moment, 
and if disaster should follow, Germany will neither forget nor 
forgive the imbecile Government which provoked dismember- 
ment. By sharing in the persecution of Poland, Prussia has 
unavoidably alienated the support of England for the time, and 
the Emperor Naro.ron may, perhaps, once more find it possible 
to engage in a war of conquest, while at the same time he 
promotes a cause which is dear to English feeling. No small 
amount of perverse ingenuity has been displayed in the 
policy which has deprived Prussia of the goodwill of Europe, 
and even of Germany, at the moment whence France has a 
plausible pretext for war. 


THE PRESS AND THE BENCH. 


—— society is governed by two very distinct forces 

—by law and by opinion; and those who administer 
the two powers have never been on very amicable terms 
with each other. At least, the depositaries of the older power 
have never given more than a very grudging and reluctant 
recognition to the claims of their younger rival. The Press, as 
the organ of opinion, has fought its way to the position it now 
holds, not under the protection of the Courts of Law, but in 
their teeth. In their hands, the common law, usually so 
sagacious, was made to sanction the monstrous proposition 
that to tell the truth of a man, if that truth was to his discre- 
dit, was a wrong for which damages could be recovered. A 
special Act of Parliament was needed before the Judges would 
concede even this rudimentary liberty to the press. Their 
treatment of it, so far as their ability goes, has hardly mended 
since those days. Though compelled by its increased power 
to treat it with civility, they follow still the instinct which 
tempts all who are in authority to detest publicity. Yet, 
of all the authorities that exist among us, Judges most 
require the check which is exercised by its vigilance. 
Though some of them may adorn the bench more by 
their talents than their virtues, still, for reasons of un- 
questionable validity, they are appointed practically for life, 
and are exempt from all personal responsibility in the exercise 
of their legal functions. It is natural that they should view 
with dislike the only cheek upon their actions that is left; 
and it is still more natural that those among them who need 
it most should also be conspicuous for detesting it most. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn does not, however, take this 
grovelling view of human nature —at least, of promoted 
human nature. Most of us have been used to think that 
public men are all the better for being well looked after, and 
that a searching criticism of their actions is the best security 
that those actions will be kept free from a corrupt or selfish 
taint. But Sir ALexanper CocksurN is too familiar with 
the private virtues of distinguished men to believe in 
the necessity of so invidious a precaution. His view of the 
most efficient guarantee for the good conduct of public 
men, and of the consequent limitations that should be imposed 
upon public discussion, is one that is popular enough in high 
places upon the Continent, but has been seldom avowed with 
so much frankness by office-holders here. The following is 
only one of many dicta involving the same doctrines, but it is 
the one that states them with the least reserve :—“I think 
“the great security for the conduct of public men is their 
“ high sense of honour and duty, and if you deal lightly with 
“it and allow people loosely to impugn their motives, 1 
“ believe you will do infinitely greater mischief than by 
“ allowing less of latitude in the right of public discussion. 
If such an opinion had been uttered by M. Bismark in the 
Prussian Chambers, or by M. pe Persicny in the Moniteur, 
it would be read with a smile, as being of a piece with their 
ordinary language. Ifa similar remark were ventured upon 
at dinner by some old-fashioned rosy-coloured squire, his 
neighbour would mentally set him down as a twaddler, 
and would politely abstain from arguing the point. But it 
isa very different matter when such language comes from 
the mouth of a Chief Justice, whose words derive a permanent 
authority, not only from the position, but also from the ability 
of the speaker. This dictum will be a t of which in 
similar cases future Judges will be bound to take notice, and 
to which in some degree they must conform. It concerns many 
who will be little interested by the immediate issues of the 
case of CAMPBELL v. SPOTTISWOODE, to take note of the 
axioms to which it has given rise, and to reflect upon the 
consequences to which it will lead. 

The dictum of the Lorp Carer Justice amounts to this, that 
public men ought not to be criticized at all. The distinction 
which he attempts to draw between the criticism of motives 
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and the criticism of acts may be good in law, but is wholly 
untenable in fact. Many acts are only of importance in as far 
as they indicate the motives of the actor. In this country we 
work extensively upon the principle of personal confidence. 
The constituency trusts the character of its member, the member 
trusts the character of his party leader, the House of Commons 
and the nation trust the Ministers of their choice. The nature 
of the motives upon which all these men act is a thousand 
times more important to those who trust them than the foll 

or wisdom of any individual measure. The function whieh 
the various journals exercise by the common consent of the 
whole people is, each according to its bias, to examine the 
claims to confidence of the various men who ask of the nation, 
or of particular sections of it, to trust them. But, says the 
Cer Justice, you may discuss the wisdom or folly of 
these men as much as you like, but you shall not discuss their 
motives. They may be seeking office, and zealously profess- 
ing popular opinions on that account, only for the purpose of 
securing salaries to: themselves or patronage to their friends. 
They may be using religion for the purposes of gain, or they 


may be advising some special forei licy, or upholding | 
A ‘alarming de‘cit which her accounts exhibit. 


some particular financial project, for the purpose of fostering 
their own commercial interests. But the press is forbidden, 
by the new law which the Loxp Cuter Justice has devised, 
from making any comment upon the objects which they 
are pursuing. It may state baldly that the policy they 
are recommending is foolish; but, except in the almost 
impossible case in which a corrupt motive can be legally 
demonstrated, public writers may not hint in the most distant 
manner at the jobbery or the self-advancement that is in 
view. It is a glorious decision for adventurers of all kinds. 
Under the broad shield of Lord Chief Justice Cockxnurn’s 
protection, they may pursue their craft in peace and secrecy. 
The politician who is scattering abroad pledges which he 
means to break, and professions of faith in which he utterly 
disbelieves, and who dreads no other hindrance to his career 
than the exposure which he will meet at the hands of inde- 
pendent writers, may henceforth banish that fear from his 
mind. The Evangelical Tarrurre who makes a living out 
of his religious emotions may now push a brisker trade in 
absolute security. The lawyer who hopes by adulation and 
subserviency to reach the ermine, in spite of notorious public 
or private profligacy, will derive comfort and encourage- 
ment when he reflects that Sir ALEXANDER CockBURN sits 
on the Bench, ready to hold out to him the shelter of this 
remodelled law of libel. Sanguine men used to believe that 
the law against scandalum magnatum was now an obsolete 
relic of bygone ages. With a few sentences a Chief Justice, 
who was once a Liberal, has recalled it into life. 


Theoretical considerations are not necessary for the purpose 
of inquiring into the singular assertion that “the great 
“security for the conduct of public men is their high sense 
“of honour and duty.” We have only too plentiful a choice 
of living commentaries upon the truth of this audacious 
statement. We will only refer to one with which the 
Cur Justice is possibly not unfamiliar. Mr. Epwin James 
was a public man whose high sense of honour and duty we 
have some means of confidently measuring. He was, in his 
way, a remarkable man, but he was also the representative of 
aclass. The legal profession, which contains numbers of the 
most high-minded men in the country, also contains a few of 
the vilest. Vice is always heinous in proportion to the ability 
of the mind over which it has gained a mastery; and clever 
rascality, as a rule, gravitates towards the law. The prizes 
open to it are enormous, and the road is easy. A ready 
tongue, a supple conscience, and a front of brass will generally 
go far to recommend a man to the suffrages of a large town 
constituency. The same qualities will continue to befriend 
their possessor in the House of Commons. Under fortunate 
circumstances, they will often secure to him the rewards which 
ordinarily fall to conspicuous learning and high character. 
It is unhappily undeniable that a Government may be forced, 
by the limited choice which the constituencies leave to them, 
to promote to the offices of Attorney and Solicitor-General 
men who have neither a rag of character nor any reputation 
for learning. And the Law Officers of the Crown, by whatever 
means they may have obtained their position, have an admitted 
right to succeed to vacancies on the Bench. Of those who 
attempt this venture some succeed, others are stopped in 
mid career. Mr. Epwiy James differed from other birds of 
the same feather in that he was singularly unlucky. If 
circumstances had but favoured him a little longer, 
he might have reached a haven where, for the mere sake 
of public decency, he would have been shielded from 
exposure. In any case, his motives would have been held 


sacred by the Lorp Cmer Justice. His “ high sense of honour 
“and duty” would have been upheld by the Bench as “ the 
“ great security for his conduct.” The warning voice of the 
press, which might have pointed to his private objects and 
general character, would have been stifled. Such a result 
might possibly have been acceptable to some of those who 
framed the judgment of last Saturday. But it is not by 
the suppression of irreverent discussion that we have obtained 
the blessing which, in the main, we undoubtedly enjoy, of “a 
“high sense of honour and duty among public men;” and 
it is not by a blind belief in the permanence of those qualities 
that we shall secure public men from the temptations which 
have in all ages accompanied an immunity from free and open 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ITALY. 


M* GLADSTONE, in his review of the financial posi- 

tion of England, made some passing allusions to the 
finance of other countries, and more especially took occasion 
to lament the serious dangers which threaten Italy from the 
It is almost 


| impossible to overrate the gravity of the peril, and in England, 
_ at least, we can have no motive for avoiding to speak of it in the 
plainest terms. In Italy there seems to be a tacit agreement 
/ among all parties to put a good face on the matter—to be as 
' sanguine as possible, and to take for granted that all will go 


_ There has been political life without party bitterness. 


well. The fact is, that the leading Italians dare not put 
clearly before themselves and the world the many causes for 
alarm which a slight examination would disclose to them. 
They do not like to spoil the chances of getting loans on 
favourable terms, and they fear the political consequences of 
damping the confidence of the nation in its future. But the 
financial embarrassment of Italy is so pressing that the 
Italians must soon throw away all disguise if they do not 
mean to be swept into the abyss of debt, humiliation, 
and intestine divisions. In all other respects, Italy has 
gone on admirably since the establishment of the kingdom. 
There 
has been displayed much courage and sagacity in the attitude 
assumed towards Rome, and towards the Revolutionary party. 
The place which the country holds in the esteem of Europe is 
at once a reward and a guarantee of the fidelity of the pro- 
vinces to the Central Government. But things cannot go on 
much longer as they are, unless there is a better prospect than 
appears at present of the country being able to pay its way. 
Unless a great change for the better is soon made, there must 
either be a grinding taxation which will sap the sources 
of their wealth, or there must be insolvency with its 
attendant weakness and disgrace, or else Italy will be hurried 
before its time into war, and into enterprises in which it will 
stake all that it has gained. The maintenance of the 
peace of Europe may be said to be not very remotely con- 
nected with Italian finance. [Italy has got deeply into 
debt, but she has bought one thing with her money. She has 
got a standing army which is imposing both in numbers and in 
efficiency—an army suited to the pretensions of an established 
Power of the first class rather than to those of a new and 
struggling kingdom. Italians think that this was unavoidable, 
and the path of Italy was beset on all sides by so many 
difficulties that perhaps they are right. They have so 
thoroughly persuaded themselves of the necessity of having 
Venice and Rome that they could not possibly have avoided 
taking the only means to get what they wish. France alone 
can help them to Venice and Rome, and their best chance of 
inducing France to help them is to have an army the support 
of which it may be worth the while of France to buy. The 
army, too, has been much the most powerful of all the instru- 
ments by which the different parts of the kingdom have been 
consolidated. It has provided the means of bringing Italians 
from all parts together, of giving them sentiments and habits 
in common, and imbuing them with the pride and spirit of a 
united nation. But however useful the army may be, and 
however necessary it may be for the furtherance of political 
aims, Italy cannot pay for it, and, therefore, the time must 
come when it must be either used or diminished. 
The financial position of Italy may be summed up in a 
few words. She has just contracted a new debt of forty 
millions sterling, for which she will get -eight millions 
in cash. This loan will do very little, if anything, more than 
enable her to balance her revenue and her expenditure up to 
the end of the present year. Her present deficit is little short 
of twelve miliions a year, and after this year there will be 
the additional interest on the new loan. If she cannot increase 
her taxation, and 
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will have to face an annual deficit of fourteen millions sterling. 
With her present taxation she can raise something over twenty 
millions sterling, and she is now spending on her army and 
navy about fifteen millions a year. Thus very nearly half her 
expenditure is on her army and navy, and she does not raise 
by taxation quite two-thirds of the whole sum she expends. M. 
Muvcuerti, the present Minister of Finance, holds out hopes that 
in four years the revenue will balance the expenditure ; but a 
Parliament that dared to scrutinize his figures would find 
plenty to question in them. Italy is certainly growing fast in 
wealth, and political freedom has given an astonishing impetus 
to all the energies of the nation. If the country had time to 
grow, it would bear in a few years a much heavier taxation 
than it can now. But it is not very easy to put on new taxes 
and to make them productive, without crippling the industrial 
powers of a country just emerging, as Italy is, from poverty 
and stagnation. The taxes on real property introduced in the 
South, on the Piedmontese system, have not been nearly so 
productive as was expected; the desire of Italy to take her place 
in the world of Free Trade, and to develope her maritime 
commerce, forbids her to increase her import duties; and with 
the exception of income-tax, there is probably no new form of 
taxation which could be easily imposed with much chance 
of an immediate return. M. Mineuetti hopes that the sale 
of national lands will make up for the deficiency of taxa- 
tion. But it is obvious that this can only be done very 
slowly, for there will be no purchasers if any great quantity is 
thrown into the market at once. Much of the land at the 
disposal of the Government, more especially in the South, 
was, until lately, the property of religious bodies; and the 
only effect of forcing a sale of the property would be that 
friends of these bodies would buy back the land on trust for 
them at an almost nominal price. There is, therefore, very 
slight chance that in four years the revenue will balance the 
expenditure, unless something much more efficacious is done 
than to make a slight increase in the taxation and sell the 
national domains. But those Italians who are best acquainted 
with the subject are of opinion that a remedy could be 
devised. In the first place, very large reductions could be made 
in the civilexpenditure. Sanguine reformers calculate that the 
saving might be made to reach something like four millions. 
But to effect this, much offence must be given and much suffering 
inflicted. Pensions must be lopped off, and the shoal of 
public functionaries and of subordinate judges greatly di- 
minished ; and to do this would excite so much discontent 
that no Minister could venture to propose it until the nation 
became seriously alarmed at its position, and insisted on 
solvency at any cost. Secondly, if the army cannot be kept 
up at its present level, and peace is preserved, the army must 
be reduced, and some system must be devised which will 
enable the Government to command at need the services of a 
large reserve force employed in civil callings, while the 
effective strength of the force is considerably diminished. 


A new country that has come into existence through a 
revolution is almost sure to have this difficulty of financial 
embarrassment to contend with; and a young constitutional 
country has almost always to face the further diffi- 
culty of liberty being greater in theory than in prac- 
tice, and of many things being done, by the force of 
routine or through the caprice of officials, which are not in 
keeping with the institutions of a free country. There are 
things to complain of in Italy, and abuses of authority which 
ought not to be tolerated where there is a free press and Par- 
liament. A case has lately been described in an English 
periodical, where a political prisoner was apprehended, 
although there were no grounds of suspicion against him. 
His innocence was proved to the satisfaction of a judge, who 
offered to sign the order for release, but stated that it would 
be inoperative because the Minister of the Interior had sent 
private orders that the prisoner should be detained for some 
time in order to keep him out of the way of doing harm. 
This interference of the executive power with the 
course of justice seems to Englishmen wholly incon- 
sistent with the most elementary notions of what we 
mean by liberty. The first bulwark of freedom, in our 
eyes, is the liberty possessed by every citizen to sue every 
Government official of whatever rank, and without any autho- 
rization from the Government, whenever there has been an 
abuse or illegal use of power. The Italians are not forward 
enough in the notions of political freedom to understand the 
importance of this liberty. They take it for granted that 
Government must exercise some kind of despotism in private 
life. They look upon the executive power, not perhaps with 
the abject timidity of Prussians, but in the way in which 
many Englishmen regarded it in the early years of the reign 


of George III. There is, however, every reason to suppose 
that the Italians, who have shown so much sense and temper 
since they had to manage their own affairs, would rapidly 
advance in their comprehension of the less obvious doc- 
trines of constitutional liberty, if only time were allowed 
them, and if they saw the present order of things strengthened 
and confifmed. Although, therefore, the contrast between 
some of the acts of the Government and the general prin- 
ciples on which the Government is bound to act may 
give occasion to much censure and many complaints, and 
thus increase the present difficulties of Italy, yet this difficulty 
is of a slight and temporary kind. The same may be said of 
brigandage. The Government has not hitherto managed its 
operations against the brigands with much judgment or 
success. There is still a vast amount of robbery and murder 
committed in the name of the Pope and the Boursons. But 
in the long run, brigands always do yield to a regular and 
determined Government, and the Royal authorities have only 
to struggle on and persevere until they have hit on the right 
system of dealing with the brigands, and then the evil will 
gradually come to anend. Even the religious difficulty is not 
really a very serious one. Italy has at least the qualification 
for political freedom, of being supremely indifferent to excom- 
munication. The one grave difficulty is that of finance; but 
it isa difficulty so grave that the friends of Italy cannot fail to 
be very anxious for her during the next two or three years. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PETTY CASH. 


CuanceLLor of the Excnequer is evidently of opinion 

that a Budget is not worthy of the name unless it 
irritates somebody. In former years, he was at no loss for 
victims. As long as Protection lasted, there was always some 
interest or community into whose flesh the prongs of Mr. 
Gapstone’s finance could be legitimately thrust. But 
Protection has ceased to exist, and as there is a surplus, the 
CuaNcELLor of the Excuequer is forced to reduce taxes. 
Unless victims could be artificially produced, it was evident 
to him that te monstrous phenomenon of an inoffensive 
Budget issuing from his hand would be the result. No doubt 
he felt like the retired hangman, who found it necessary for 
his own peace of mind to hang a puppy-dog once a week. 
More, apparently, to relieve his own feelings than to secure 
any substantial addition to the revenue, he has been at pains 
to discover some still unassailed anomaly which might serve 
as a harmless conductor for a twelvemonths’ accumulated 
financial fury. His microscopic examination has only re- 
sulted in the discovery of three or four very small delinquents. 
But upon these he pours forth all his anger. He takes care 
to make them feel what it is to be financially interesting at 
a moment when the CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer does not 
happen to have any other subject-matter of financial experi- 
ments within his reach. 


The taxation of the Clubs, though it is more likely to pass 
than any of his other infinitesimal resolutions, is at the same 
time the most unreasonable of all. It is taxing men because 
they buy their wine collectively instead of individually. Those 
who buy it and those who sell it are precisely the same 
persons. The wine is purchased under the orders of a body 
which, being chosen by universal suffrage in the Club, 
is presumed to be a competent representative of the 
Club itself, and it is bought at prices fixed by the 
same Committee. The Club differs from an ordinary shop or 
house where spirituous liquors may be bought in that 
it seeks no profit upon the operation. Those who buy 
and those who sell are the same persons. They agree that, as 
among a large number of men the amount of wine consumed 
by each would be exposed to enormous fluctuation, each 
member of the Club who has to subscribe to its purchase 
shall pay his subscription towards it in the form of a pro 
ratd payment, which is calculated upon the amount he con- 
sumes. But Mr. Giapstone’s passion for symmetry rejoices 
over the discovery that the Clubs may be included under the 
same classification as the public-houses. He might just as 
well declare by legislative enactment that, if two men kept a 
joint cellar, they should be looked upon as publicans engaged 
in the trade of selling wine to each other, or that any pater- 
familias whose sons pay for their board should be treated as a 
licensed vintner. The proposal will probably owe its acceptance 
to the fact that most of the members of the two Houses are 
also members of Clubs. They will not care, for so small a 
matter, to expose themselves to the clap-trap reproach that 
they make one law for the rich, and another law for the poor. 


The plan has not even the merit of consistency ; for if Clubs 
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are to be taxed because they sell wine, they must also 
become “ licensed ” vendors of cigars. 


The other caprices of the Budget are aimed at much paltrier 
game. The wretched carriers appear to have been selected 
for the mere purpose of showing what very small folk a great 
statesman can stoop to harass. Their very humble industry 
will yield little to the Exchequer, even under the hands of 
the most experienced skinner; but it confers a benefit, whose 
place could not be supplied, upon the lowest and poorest 
class of the community. Except upon the lines of rail- 
road, it is their sole means of travelling. Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
rough-handed symmetry will easily absorb their petty gains, 
and consign them as a class to the limbo where other 
“anomalies” repose. But he is not satisfied with routing 
the humbler sort of travellers out of the country lanes—he 
pursues them even over the railways. He wages war against 
the chief enjoyment that the railway system has brought 
within the reach of the poorer classes. Excursion trains are 
an obvious anomaly, offensive to an orderly taste. In 
levelling against them such weapons as are furnished to 
him by his finance, he takes credit as for destroying some- 
thing which is universally admitted to be irregular and incon- 
venient. That is the rich man’s view. “ Half-a-crown 
“ to Brighton and back” may secm a very moderate programme 
of enjoyment to a statesman who can ride in Rotten Row. 
But it wears a very different aspect to those whose only 
change of air is from a stifling workshop to a stinking court. 
The excursion trains are the poor man’s “ vacation rambles.” 
Occasionally they may make a rich man’s train unpunctual— 
sometimes they may even produce an accident. But they 
form, not the less, one of the healthiest and cheapest relaxa- 
tions that are within reach of the working millions who are 
condemned to pass their lives in this grimy town. This is all 
too obvious to have wholly escaped Mr. Giapstone’s recol- 
lection. Is it possible that another hand has been at work ? 
The Sabbatarians recently attempted to force their odious 
yoke upon the necks of the London people, through the 
agency of the Bishops. They did their best to proscribe 
excursion trains on the day upon which they chiefly run. 
The effort lamentably failed. The subjugation of the English 
laity to such a dominion was found to be a task to which the 
influence of the Bishops was utterly unequal. But a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer isa more powerful man. If excursion 
trains can be stopped altogether by prohibitory taxation, it is 
obvious that they will necessarily be stopped on Sunday. 
And if Lord Smarrespury’s influence were sufficient to secure 
such a vcinforcement, there is no doubt that it would be freely 
used. 


But the worst excess into which Mr. Giapstone’s passion 
for irritating symmetry has driven him is the tax upon 
charitable institutions. It appears to be simply due to a 
desire to enable the Inland Revenue officers to draw up their 
accounts with rather more ease and neatness. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
mind entirely belongs to the generation which made the backs of 
chairs quite upright in order that they might stand more neatly 
against the wall. The stress which he lays upon the comfort 
of the revenue officers is always one of the most prominent 
features of his financial expositions. His view of taxation 
generally appears to be that it exists principally for the 
purpose of enabling a Customs oflicer or an Exciseman to 
draw up a simple-looking account. The exemptions of 
charitable endowments from the incidence of the Income-tax 
do not fulfil this first indispensable requirement, and therefore 
they are condemned. Yet they include institutions whose 
beneficent action might have won from Mr. Giapstone a little 
longer respite. Prominent among them stand the hospitals. 
Mr. GLaDsTONE proposes to raise a tax upon the incomes 
which they spend upon the poor. In other words, he is rais- 
ing a tax upon the most miserable of mankind, at the precise 
moment in their lives when their sufferings and their destitution 
are the greatest. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital will lose a thou- 
sand a year, which is now wholly spent in relieving the very 
poorest at their most helpless moment. The other metropoli- 
tan hospitals will lose sums of proportionate amount. The 
consequence must be, that many sick poor who would have 
been cured in the hospital will die outside of it. In the case 
of St. Bartholomew’s, the number who will be excluded is 
stated at several hundreds of in-patients and several thousands 
of out-patients. All these will be deprived by the new tax of 
the drugs and medical skill they formerly enjoyed. It isa tax 
—in many cases a prohibitory tax—upon the convalescence of 
the poor. If it were to bring in a large sum to the Exchequer, 
we might reconcile ourselves to its evils, as we do to those of 
many other crushing but productive taxes. But its yield is | 
reckoned to be very small; and it has been chiefly adopted on 


the professed ground that the clerks at Somerset House are 
weary of the calculations which so many exemptions force on 
them. An utter want of proportion has always been the 
defect of Mr. Guapstone’s mind. He is wholly incapable of 
comparing the magnitudes of the difficulties he removes and of 
the evils he incurs. He naturally hears more of the murmurs 
of revenue officers than of any other species of complaint. 
Consequently, he has come to the conclusion that there is no 
form of human suffering so worthy of relief as that of an 
Exciseman in the throes of an intricate calculation. The 
sufferings of the mechanic whose broken limb cannot be healed 
because Mr. Giapstone has impoverished the hospitals, are 
amply balanced by the joys of the Inland Revenue clerk at 
discovering that he has escaped three sums in decimals and a 
dozen rules of three. The mania would be ridiculous if it 
were not so powerful. Unfortunately, unless the House of 
Commons interferes to stop it, this comparative estimate oi 
human suffering is likely to become the law of the land. 


THE SCEPTICISM OF THE PRESS. 


4 ee Bishop of Durham seemed to be making a very irrelevant 
and a very unjust assertion when he wandered from his 
denunciation of the Bishop of Natal into a sweeping statement that 
the English press generally was infected with scepticism. But 
the statement deserves some degree of attentive consideration. 
For, although in one sense it is most untrue that the spirit of the 
English press is a spirit of scepticism, in another sense it is quite 
true; and it was in this sense that the Bishop of Durham, we 
conceive, used the expression. When we examine what is the 
creed about things temporal and eternal which the Bishop of 
Durham and those who e with him set up, it is obvious that 
the tone of the English press is by no means in accordance with 
it; and although, from reverence for sacred things, and 
a disinclination to drag theology through the dirt and to 
give needless offence, English journalists do not openly combat 
this creed, they habitually write on assumptions, and habitually 
use language, quite inconsistent with it. The Bishop of Durham 
is one of the leaders of the school which believes that the Sacred 
Records are to be regarded as a sort of dictionary, in which truth 
can be looked out without reference to the or circumstances of 
the authority, or the subject-matter of the inquiry, or the critical 
and scientific ability of the inquirer. That school further thinks 
that the history and traditions of the Church are of no practicak 
value, and that a peculiar form of Protestantism is the ulti- 
mate form of religious truth, to be im not only on the 
heathen, but on Christians of all persuasions, and to be the sole 
test and guide of statesmanship, the one great groundwork of 
official promotion, and the pom Tt of all human conduct, public 
and private. No one in a country of compromise, and in a world 
of intricate complications, carries out this theory to all its conse- 
quences ; but a great many persons, eminent in religious circles, and 
of high ecclesiastical station, think that they do. It is evident that 
the press, and all the higher and more influential literature of the. 
day, is not written on this theory, but ona totally different one. It 
would be impossible to name any English book which has acquired 
anything like a reputation in the last ten years, except one or two 
religious biographies, which could by any effort of ingenuity be 
twisted into an accordance with this theory. En lish thought 
is flowing in a different direction; and it cannot considered 
strange that the Bishop of Durham should call disbelief of his 
theory scepticism. 

On the other hand, scepticism is generally su to mean 
something else. It is supposed to mean, not a dissent from the 
theory entertained by the Bishop of Durham, but an attitude of 
intellectual disbelief in religion generally—or, to put the thing more 
generally, and perhaps more truly, an alienation from the religious 
mode of looking at things. In this sense, scepticism is obviously 
not the tone of English literature or of the lish press. The 


thought of England at present is d coloured religious 
feeling and religious belief This hap in whi oduested 
men may be said to be going to school on a scale. They find 


that the paths in which inquiry, to be satisfactory, must be pursued, 
are endless. They wish to embrace, as far as they can, the varied 
truths of science, of history, and of philosophy, the multiform facts 
of life and the world. The consequence is, that their opinions are 
often hesitating and often vague. They are carried along lines of 
sentiment or belief which they cannot see for the moment to be 

arallel and running in the same direction. They strive to do 
justice to many things, and many classes of men, and many shades 
of thought. But they are far from neglecting the most important. 
They find religion in the world, and in history, and in living men, 
and in themselves. It is one of the test, the most rominent, 
the most comprehensive facts with which they have to deal. The 
recognition of this is perhaps one of the greatest marks of separa- 
tion which divide the thought of this century from the thought 
of the last century. If anything seems certain to the men 
of the present time, it is that the hopes of the future, 
the conception of another world, the sense of sin and 
remorse, the effect of devotional exercises, are so closely 
associated with the whole structure of civilized society that they 
cannot be dissevered. Any work or writing which is not based. 
on at least a tacit acceptance of these primary elements of the 
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higher life of man, seems poor, tame, and insufficient to us. 
‘There is little enthusiasm in the present day, because people who 
are € d in learning things at 1 are occupied too 
much to be very enthusiastic. But there is a recognition of the 
place and necessity of religion, which has the superiority to 
enthusiasm, of being much less fitful; and this recognition shows 
itself so constantly in the English press, that “sceptical” would be 
an epithet which no one careful of the use of words, and not under 
the influence of a narrow theory, would think of applying to it. - 

There is, however, a different scepticism, which is often attri- 
buted to the press—not a scepticism about religion, but a scepticism 
about men and the conduct of men. Those who are earnestly 
engaged in the prosecution of any enterprise which they hold to 
be of a high and beneficial kind, or who take up any cause 
warmly, or who associate themselves with the hopes and wishes 
of a particular class or party or nation, are chilled and grieved by 
the lukewarm, critical, indifferent tone assumed towards them by 
the press; and they complain that literature is nearly as bad, and 
that all books, except those written by their own set, are lament- 
ably deficient in —— spirit. Perhaps it is not a very correct 
expression of what they mean to call that which they object to, 
scepticism; but they frequently use the expression, because it 
produces on them much the same impression which scepticism 
produces on a religious person. Here, again, if this is to be called 
scepticism, it appears to us true that in one sense this scepticism 
exists, and that in another it does not. There is a want of 
sympathy with many things that are, in a sort of way, 

, but this want of sympathy is only natural in those who 
have to look, not at one thing that has some recommendations, 
but at a hundred. Criticism must be critical —it must 
distinguish, judge, and condemn. If it condemns, it must 
condemn so as to make its judgment intelligible and moderately 
interesting to a great variety of people who will only give them- 
selves the trouble to examine what is written on condition that 
silly things shall be called silly, and ludicrous people shall be 
laughed at. Most people who complain of the press do not 
suppose themselves to wish that the press should agree with them 
and applaud them. They expect, and perhaps like, to have argu- 
ments used against them. Dat then, what they claim is, to be 
weated solemnly and as important people, and as philosophers 
whose aberrations have a value. They wish that all they say or 
write should veceive an elaborate and respectful refutation, and 
they ave annoyed when they are di of lightly. Sometimes, 
it must be acknow injustice is done by lightly disposing 
of people, but in all but the most rare instances there is little 
harm done. The world has to do its work, to get through a 
certain amount of thought and to acquire a certain amount of 
information ; and it is necessary, if this work is to be done, that 
all things, and writings, and talkings, which only impede and 
distract and confuse people, should be got rid of if possible. 
Ridicule and summary criticism, and the other means by 
which pompous folly is disposed of, serve this end. Nothing 
could serve it so well, and produce so great an effect so simply. 

To some extent, then, we may admit that there is a tendency in 
the press to criticize, and to criticize in a rapid and summary 
mauner, that which seems foolish, and not to give credit to enthu- 
siasts or theorists for more sense or sagacity than they possess. 
But there is a constant cheek on this tendency. For criticism has 
certain laws which it applies with tolerable accuracy, and when a 
production satisfies the standard on the whole, criticism is 
very lenient to blemishes, or eccentricities, or errors in details. 
The acquaintance possessed by the educated public with the 
general range of the higher literature of all countries is con- 
stantly on the increase, and critics share this advance, and are 
more and more confirmed in the notion of what the standard of 
literature should be. They also, from the variety of reading that 
is forced on them, learn how very different are the shapes which 
original and valuable thought may assume. They thus are dis- 
posed to recognise merit of very different kinds, and to allow for 
many imperfections if there is any real substance or worth in 
what they criticize. Whenever a book of any kind of value 
appears, it gets, in nine cases out of ten, a fair share of appro- 
bation. And it would be very strange if it were not so. For not 
only are critics induced by the general influences and character 
of the education of the present day to receive cordially all that 
comes within the limits of what can, in any sense, be pronounced 
good, but readers also would force the critics to be just if they 
ventured to be arbitrary and icious. The critic is him- 
self criticized; and unless his judgments are, on the whole, 
fair and reasonable, and based on definite and intelligible 
principles, his career of criticism is soon stopped in that por- 
tion of the press whose criticism can make any serious ditfer- 
ence to those criticized, And what is true of li criticism, 
is true also of the criticism that is applied to public men, and to 
bodies or classes of persons whose joint action is of a public 
character. The leading characteristic of the English society of the 
present day is, that it is constantly enlarging the circle of that 
which it considers worthy of recognition. It is always embracing 
some new object of interest, and tolerating or encouraging some 
new way of spending time and money. The feelings or opinions 
which lead society to do this act on critics as on every one 
else. They, like their nei show the increasing ap- 
titude of men for the quiet acceptance of small novelties, 
and are impelled to let their interests flow in a larger 
and larger number of directions. It is impossible for an at- 
toutive observer of political and social events to be engrossed in 


any one ag His thoughts are carried off from Italy to 
America, and from Ameriea to Poland. He has no sooner read 
the letters in which the English Bishops denounce the Bishop of 
Natal, than he reads the letter in which the Bishop of Orleans 
denounces the French Positivists. If he hears a platitude about 
Progress, he is unavoidably led by some piece of news that the next 
day’s papers bring him to ask himself how far the platitude 
applies to India, or to Turkey. If he hears a statesman blamed, 
he is able to measure the value of this blame by reference 
to what he knows, from long observation and historical 
reading, of the difficulties of government. Therefore, the 
press and literature generally are under many permanent and 
effectual influences that instil a habit of judging fairly and libe- 
rally. No one can say that the fruits of this are not practically 
apparent. There is nothing like scepticism, or coldness, or in- 
dierence about the great principles of government, or about the 
conduct or works of men who in = way —_— a fair stand 
just as there is no scepticism about the great and permanent an 
deep truths of religion and philosophy. All that can be said is, 
that there is the sort of scepticism or summary criticism which 
snuffs out, or tries to snuff out, foolish little people and foolish 
little books; just as there is a scepticism, which it would be weak 
and uneendid to deny, about the whole theory of religion that 
satisfies the Bishop of Durham and his friends. 


GERMAN UNITY. 


w= King Victor Emmanuel first took the title of King of 
Italy, we believe that a great many people fancied that 
there never had been a King of Italy before. A good many others 
fancied that there had been one King of Italy, and only one, and 
that his name was Napoleon Buonaparte. e inheritor of that 
name evidently shared in the delusion, when he gave the world to 
understand that, exactly a thousand years back, e was under 
the sovereignty of its Bishop, Perhaps, in the course of his 
paration for a seat in the Academy, he has learned to abjure this as 
well as some other vulgar errors. That there was once such a 
thing as a King of Italy was known by some ple as lately 
as the sixteenth century. Not only did one Carolus Sigonius 
write a volume about it, headed De Regno Italic, but some people 
lmew the fact in England as well as in Italy. This appears from 
a curious passage quoted by Mr. Froude, but which we cannot 
help suspecting that Mr. Froude did not understand. In part of 
the chain of “monstrous reasoning ” which led to the burning of 
Friar Forrest, we read :— 

The King commandeth the whole country as his subjects ; and therefore 
it followeth that the Bishop of Rome, which is in Italy, where the Emperor 
is King, is subject to the Emperor, and that the Emperor may command 
him. 

Now, beyond all doubt, Charles V., Emperor of the Romans 
and King of Italy, had taken those degrees by accumulation at 
Bologna, in 1530; so that, monstrous as it was to burn Friar 
Forrest, there was nothing monstrous in arguing, in 1538, that 
the Bishop of Rome was subject to the Emperor. But, much as 
many Pig -w might stare at being told that Charles V. was King 
of Italy, they would probably stare still more at being told that 
Charles was also King of Germany, that there were many Ki 
of Germany before and after him, and that there were Kings of 
Germany within the memory of living people who are not un- 
naturally old. To say that there never was an Emperor of Ger- 
many, and that there was a King of Germany not sixty years ago, 
paradox, or, at best, as a 
try verbal quibble. Yet the assertion is historically true, and 
it is not altogether without political importance. 

The Kingdoms of Germany and Italy are singular instances of 
European kingdoms which have —_ away through the working 
of internal causes. They have been as completely wiped out as 
the Kingdom of Poland, but without being, in quite the same way, 
cut up among their neighbours. While everywhere else, from at 
least the eleventh century onwards, the tendency has been to closer 
union, the tendency in those two countries has been, till quite lately 
to wider separation. Wessex has grown into rm emp and Eng’ 
into the United Kingdom; the Duchy of Paris has grown into the 
Kingdom and “ Empire ” of France ; Castile has grown into Spain, 
and Moscow into Russia. But it was only yesterday that Piedmont 
began, in the like sort, to grow into Italy; and we as yet see no 
signs that either Austria or Lichtenstein will, in the like sort, 
grow into Germany in the course of to-day or to-morrow. 

The existence of the Kingdom of Germany has been forgotten, 
mainly because most of its Kings bore a higher title—a title whose 
a really contributed not a little to the dissolution of their 

ingdom, Their —e of the vague but splendid honours of 
the Roman Empire did more than any other one cause to break 
asunder what once was, as it may so the most united 
er in Western Europe. In the tenth and eleventh centuri 
under Otto the Great and Henry III., Germany was more uni 
than England, incomparably more united than France. A Duke 
of Saxony or Bavaria was undoubtedly a subject whom his sove- 
reign often found difficult to deal with ; but he was less difficult to 

with than an Earl of the Northumbrians, incomparably less 
difficult to deal with than a Duke of the Normans; and, if he 
caused more disturbance than a Duke of Aquitaine or a Count of 
Toulouse, it was because these last were so completely independent 
that their nominal lord had no dealings with them at all. From 
at least the thirteenth century onwards, while England and France 
have been gradually getting more and more united, the cence far 
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more united realm of Germany has been getting more and more 
disunited. The Kings of France grew a in two ways — by 
inco ing the domains of their vassals, and by annexing 
countries which lay wholly beyond the limits of their kingdom. 
The Kings of Germany grew weak in two ways—by the complete 
—— of regions from the Kingdom, and * the vassals 
who still retained their connexion with it ually growing into 
independent princes. The same may be said of Italy also; except 
that the ne es of Italy suffered little or nothing by the oem 
of external emberment, while the process of internal di 

tion has been carried still further than in Germany. In Italy, not 
only was the Kingdom dissolved, but its members ceased to have 
any sort of connexion with one another. Till the late revival of 
the Kingdom, Sardinia and Tuscany stood to each other in no 
closer political relation than Spain and Sweden. Germany has 
never been so utterly separated as this. The connexion between 
the German States has grown laxer and laxer, but it has not been 
totally swept away. The shadow of the old Kingdom survived 
till the usurpations of the first Buonaparte. On the breaking of 
his yoke, its seattered portions came together again as members of 
a Confederation. That Confederation is undoubtedly of the laxest 
possible kind ; still it does make Germany, for some p a 
ar ap whole. No one can say that Germany is, as Italy so 

ly was, a mere “ geographical expression.” 

It is thus seen that the German Confederation, if Confederation 
it deserves to be called, has arisen in a manner exactly opposite to 
the’ origin of all other Confederations. Elsewhere, the Federal 
pare ted itself as something which united what before was 

vided. It would not be strictly fair to say that in were ny A the 
Federal system divided something which before was united ; for, at 
the actual moment of the formation of the Bund, the German 
States were wholly disunited, and there, as elsewhere, Confedera- 
tion brought with it a greater degree of union than before existed. 
The difference is, that this momentary disunion had succeeded a 
union, not very close certainly, but still closer than that of the 
Confederation. The total disunion—which, moreover, as regards 
a large ve of Germany, was not total—was the mere tempo 
result of a foreign invasion. It does not affect the general trw 
that Germany is the only Confederation whose members once 
formed members of one closely united Kingdom. The Dutch and 
American Confederations were indeed composed of provinces which 
had before been under a common sovereign, but the Dutch and 
the American provinces were distant dependencies, and not 
integral portions, of the Kingdoms of Spain and England. England 
was consolidated before Germany began to fall asunder. Spain, 
formed by the union ef wholly independent kingdoms, has 
consolidated itself also. One them, indeed, united 
against its will, recovered complete independence; but Por- 
tugal sought complete separation—it never dreamed of a Federal 
union with Castile and Aragon. Both the Swiss and the Dutch 
Confederations, again, were formed within the old limits of the 
German Kingdom. While, then, their formation was union as far 
as their own cantons and provinces were concerned, the fact that 
such unions were either necessary or possible is, as far as Germany 
is concerned, only a mark of dissolution. In a broad view of 
history, Germany is a Confederation formed by the dissolution of 
a Kingdom. Even before the Kingdom was formally dissolved, it 
was constantly spoken of as a Confederation, and its constitution 
had really much more in common with Confederations than with 
Kingdoms. No other State in Western Europe has split up in 
like manner, except Italy, which, as we have seen, split up still more 
completely, its several parts not retaining even a Federal relation 
be through the “ Kingd rather than the 

e have sai out, the “ Kingdom,” er 
“Empire” of Germany, both because the word is historically 
more accurate, and because the Kingdom and the Empire need to 
be distinguished. The Kingdom was the element of union, the 
Empire the element of disunion. We need hardly say that, as a 
formal title, an “ Emperor of Germany” is something as preposte- 
rous as an Emperor of Hayti, or an harem of the French. The 
Kings of Germany were Emperors of the Romans—a title 
which invested them with an almost superhuman dignity, but which 
took away from their real power as German Kings. The Emperor, 


Lord of the World, was almost too great to be practically lord of 
a particular kingdom. Frequently absent in Italy, purchasing by 
large concessions the help of an princes in his Italian 


expeditions, the Roman Emperor and German Ki u- 
as shadowy as his general lordship over the whole world. 
Thus the vague — of the Emperor gradually put 
out of sight the humbler but more practical position of the 
i Kings were in theory his vassals, at least his inferiors; 
no wonder, then, that in practice his real vassals asserted an 
equality with Kin Dukes and Counts who, under a less 
exalted monarch, might have remained in the rank of powerful 
Barons, grew, within the Empire, into sovereign princes. Cities 
which elsewhere would have been content with municipal freedom, 
w, within the Empire, into sovereign commonwealths, 
rederick of Prussia was the ally of a Bavarian, the enemy of a 
Lotharingian, Emperor. But he would certainly have been 
amazed at the doctrine that either of the two was strictly as much 
a lawful King over the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Lord 
Marcher on the Slavonian frontier, as ever the King of England 
was over any of his analogous Lords Marchers on the frontiers of 
Wales, The dissolution of Germany difiered in some respects 
from the dissolution of Italy. In Italy, the cities were predomi- 


nant, the princes were something quite secondary. The Kingdom 
of Ttaly was dissolved almost whelly in favour of the common- 
wealths; the who grew into Dukes of Milan and Urbino 
did not arise in the cities till the royal power had pretty well 
vanished. But in Germany, the cities, great and powerful as they 
were, were still secondary ; the royal aut was overthrown 
mainly in the interest of the feudal princes. Civic republicanism 
has, indeed, survived in Germany, while — unless we except San 
Marino—it has wholly vanished in Italy ; but the four free cities 
which still exist do not fill the same place in Europe which was 
filled by Venice, Genoa, and Lucea, even down to the moment 
of their fall. Germany is, in short, a Confederation of feudal 
Barons who have gradually shaken off their allegiance to their King. 
Still they are feudal Barons, not civic Tyrants. That the — 
their power is thus comparatively respectable is really one of 
test obstacles in the way of German unity. a has gained 
in the long run by the detestable character of its Governments. 
The House of Savoy, as it was the only reigning house which 
displayed any patriotic feeling, was also the only reigning house 
which could command the slightest spark of historical loyalty. 
All the rest—Naples, Tuscany, Parma—were not the representatives 
of old Italian dynasties; they were mere foreign intruders, thrust 
in under various treaties in which those who were concerned had 
no part, and under which Italy was carved out into apanages 
for the younger branches of the House of Bourbon and the House 
of Hapsburg. The King of the Two Sicilies alone represented a 
medizval Power, — he could not show the faintest shadow 
of a claim to an succession from its medizval soverei 
The Grand of Tuseany > proclaimed the fact 
the freedom of Pisa, and Sienna was Parma 
and its dependencies were a State put together for t Om 
first of a P . The 
sovereign of ena did, we believe, boast of a little indireet 
Este blood, but of hardly enough to exempt him from the general 
law. No wonder, then, that Italy gladly admitted as its common 
sovereign the only one among its princes who had really any 
lawful right to be an Italian prince at all. 

The union of Germany will be, perhaps for centuries to come, 
far more difficult than that of Italy. One manifest reason is, that 
the difference which in both cases exists between the South and 
North is in Germany aggravated by the ess of the two 
Powers which are severally dominant in its Northern and 
Southern portions. If Prussia should ever play the part of 
Piedmont, Austria—even if her non-German possessions stood 

uite aloof —could hardly be swallowed up quite as readily as 

aples and Sicily. The difierence of religion, too, comes in—a 
source of disunion from which Italy is happily free. The FE 
may drive all Italy in a body out of the fold of the Church, but 
the country is not likely to phically divided, like Ger- 
many, between two creeds. But, becides all this, there is the 
difficulty at which we have already hinted. The German princes 
are German princes, after all. They are not foreign intruders, like 
the pri of Italy. There is old historigal German blood in 
them. And their government is seldom what it should 
be, it would be hard —— them to the frantic 
tyranny of the late rulers of Parma and Naples. The case for 
getting rid of them is, therefore, by no means so unanswerable as 
it was in Italy. And yet the union of Germany is an object for 
which every German must long, and to which every other free 
nation must wish well. A free and united Germany, the old 


m Teutonicum, the noble realm of Otto, and Henry, and 
Frederick, would be the true bulwark of E against the 
ambition both of France and Russia. And such a Germany might 


cease to look with jealousy upon either its Southern or its No#thern 
neighbour. While Germany is still a dream, Schleswig, perh 
Jiitland itself, forms sot: tho ; bat veal 
put up with the eld of the Eider—“ Eidora Romani ter- 
minus Imperii’’—or it might at any rate be satisfied with an advance 
as far as the Dannewirk. A free and united Germany would not 
need to hold down an unwilling province by means of a Quadrila- 
teral; it could even afford to respect the principles which it asserts 
elsewhere, and to draw the actual F frontier clear of a 
es ee All this may yet be a 
for a long time to come. In the meanwhile, it is as well to 
remember that, if German unity is now only a dream, it once was 
a fact. It was so more truly than Italian unity. The Kingdom of 
Italy did not include the whole i and there were few 
moments indeed when the Italian was firmly in 


the hands of a native King. But Germany, under three glorious 
dynasties—the Saxon, the Frank, the Swabian — was the test 


realm in Europe, and, under the first two of those dynasties, the 
most united. The Roman Empire, the Kingdoms of Italy and 
Germany, were in. truth buried in the ye of Frederick I. 
One of them has risen again to life in our own day; our 
descendants at least may see the revival of the other. 


NATURE AND THE IDEAL. 
has been well said that Art is Nature plus the intellect of man. 
Thus, there is no strife between the two, as some have 
fancied ; but art is the human effort after a perfection whiich we 
cannot find in nature—which exists abstractedly in our own 
thought, and which we are able to evolve, not by contrayening, 
but by correcting nature. The world is infinite and ever chang- 
ing; but we are desirous of limiting this illimitable, and finding 
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an unchangeable existence under the varying forms which we 
observe around us. The mind of man is so constituted that 
with him “to think is to condition,” and beauty to his eyes is not 
the page me of objects, in perfect and in part imperfect, 
but a selection from this variety, which, by reason of his com- 
paring and abstracting faculties, he is able to make absolutely and 
in all parts perfect. Every work of art, in consequence, is more 
complete in itself than the natural models which the artist has 
studied. It presents fewer contrasts, less richness and complexity 
of detail, and a greater unity of design. And, therefore, in the 
end, the very impotence of man to reproduce the prodigality of 
nature becomes a source of stren y which he is enabled to 
surpass nature ; and his necessity of reducing all things to a finite 
standard is really an advance toward the intellectually perfect. 
He can, in thought, abstract an object and contemplate it alone ; 
he can paint it with some one colour, or regard it from a chosen 
point of view; he can draw for himself an isolated picture of pain 
or pleasure, of the past and of the future ; while nature’s order is 
far otherwise. Her arras-work is made up of a thousand shades 
which it would be vain for man to imitate; contrasts, compro- 
mises, and mitigations are found in all her schemes; and her 
infinite, eternal present is never what we fancied. 

These remarks might be very variously illustrated. If we ask 
what constitutes the inability of a landscape painter to reproduce 
the scenery which he has studied through a long summer, we are 
instantly reminded of the enone of paint to represent sun-light, 
of the impossibility of diapering such tones as can be used in order to 
suit the subtle interchange of innumerable hues upon one lichened 
stone, of the vastdifference between forms described by lines on canvas, 
and existing in the open air beneath the influence of changing lights 
and shades. Everywhere the instances of man’s impotence might 
be multiplied. Nature in all her aspects is infinite, and he is 
finite, with most imperfect materials to aid him. He must be 
content with compromises and selections. But when his work is 
done, and we are standing before a canvas of Turner or of Claude, 
we feel that Nature has been vanquished. There is something 
before us immeasurably inferior to her variety and teeming wealth 
of beauty—something confined and crude in colour, poor and meagre 
in outline, with no aerial subtleties of constant variation, no suc- 
cession of gloom and sunlight, no silent progress of the hours 
across the face of earth and ocean; yet, instead, there is a 
majesty and unity which are never found in the world 
without us. The scars and disorders which must pain 
our sense of perfection in the most sublime scenes are 
here removed or mellowed into harmony. We find that the 
artist, by concentration and selection, has read the design of Nature 
and carried out her intentions wherever she has been thwarted by 
that mysterious power which makes the world imperfect. The 
sculptor follows the same rule. Who can hope, from that cold 

glittering mass of marble, to educe the softness of the flesh, 
the blue meandering veins, the rising and the falling of the breast, 
the brightness of the eye, and all that seems to indicate the breath 
of life? Itcannot be, The artist, as before, must confine himself 
to one element of beauty where Nature has brought together a 
thousand. But on this one point, as before, he transcends Nature, 
causing the beauties which she has scattered broadcast over an 
infinitude of forms to converge upon his single statue. What we 
have said bears a deeper significance when we examine those arts 
which are more essentially human. He who in romantic vein 
contends that the symphonies of wind and wave are more sublime 
than the music of Beethoven, or that the aisles of summer forests 
and the masonry of mountain crags transcend the cathedrals and 
palaces of man, is but an empty dreamer. In the arts of music 
and ofarchitecture we are less guided by nature than in any other 
art. Human imagination here no longer is contented with selec- 
tion and abstraction, Man adds something which is absolutely 
his own, which we call ideal, and which we find but vaguely 
and fancifully imaged forth in nature. Here, however, as 
elsewhere, it is in point of infinite size and infinite detail 
that man fails. Let any one climb some crag upon our 
river shores and there compare the work of Nature with that of 
man. He will find no regularity of form or colouring, but in its 
place a multiplicity of shapes and hues which it would be impos- 
sible even to enumerate, still less to represent. It may be that 
the tapestries of ivy, and the tufts of golden gorse, or of purple 
harebells, will seem more beautiful to his simple senses than any 
arabesques from the hand of man. Bold contrasts of the brightest 
ns and blues will be so harmonized by subtle gradations and 
intermixtures of tints as no longer to offend his eye, and every- 
where there will appear a profusion of materials—an inexhaustible 
fertility. Yet, where is the design, the thought of this great 
temple? It is nowhere to be found—at least man, with his 
finite “ microscopic eyes,” cannot perceive it. His gaze roams 
restlessly over the expanse of infinite variety, and yearns for some 
arranging and reorganizi wer to intervene and mould it into 
comprehensibility. On the other hand, let him enter a cathedral, 
however vast, yet subordinated to one design, hewn from the 
rocks and ished with the same hues that nature lavishes, and 
he begins to feel what the old Greek legend of Amphion meant, 
and to understand that man, by music, or by laws of rhythmic 
harmony and intellectual pr gat no can force the rough stones of 
the field to take the forms of colonnades and eae. 

Enough has been said of the plastic arts to illustrate our meaning. 
But the same distinction between nature and the ideal does not end 
here. It may be traced through all the branches of human intelli- 
gence. for the simple reason that man is essentially a “ generalizing 


animal,” and is thus distinguished from the world about him. 
An epic or a novel is a picture of life, but of life idealized— 
stripped, that is, of the infinite circumstances which modify our 
joys and sorrows, and make our life endurable by relieving it from 
sudden transitions and withering intensities of passion. Like the 
landscape, it falls immeasurably below the pee er J of nature, 
while it raises the general conception by heightening contrasts, 
simplifying outlines, and selecting pictorial effects. Like statues, 
the heroes of a drama seem lifeless and unreal com with men, 
but they concentrate within their narrow sphere the vices or the 
virtues which we can observe but rarely in a modified degree 
among the individuals around us. 

Nor is it in art alone that the contrast between nature and the 
ideal is manifest. Every word we utter proves how man is forced 
to limit the infinitude of real existence in order to bring it within 
his grasp. In one short sentence is summed up the slow experience 
of a thousand years; and how different is such an abstract proverb 
from the innumerable forms of subtly varying instances which 
have contributed to its induction! Nor does the indistinctness of 
our formulee fail to shed a splendour round the facts which they 
denote. Glory, and wealth, and learning, afar off seem like the blue 
mountains, simple, defined, and beautiful; but the road to them 
is long, and when we reach them, we find that their blue sides are 
chequered with a thousand streams, and crags, and forests, which 
distract our attention and seem to fall far short of our more 
distant p t. 

This leads us to another important point of view from which 
the subject may be eae The difference between the 
ideal and nature is nowhere more prominent than in the 
simple exercise of the imagination. The Past and the Future 
belong to man, and are under the control of his idealizing power ; 
the present is nature’s, where she works at will upon our sensi- 
bilities by means of countless circumstances which prevent our 
tasting either pain or pleasure in their quintessence. Thus, 
nihil est ab omni parte a is no more true than the proverb 
which tells us that every cloud hasasilver lining. Every event of 
life is involved in accidents, tempered by collateral interests, and 
relieved by action ; else pain and pleasure would scorch us up like 
sunlight falling upon a world undefended by intervening atmo- 
sphere. The arras of life, like that of nature, is made up of many 
colours and various gradations of tone. But not so is imagination. 
As in the plastic arts, so in the affairs of life, it intensifies, 
abstracts, onl heightens. And therefore it is not false to say that 
the pressure of imaginary evils, such as Keats described in his 
letters, may be more trying than the actual shocks and losses of 
the world. They are unrelieved, and invincible, and as invul- 
nerable to the sword of reason as the shades which crowded round 
fineas. The same might be said of imaginary pleasures. Their 
intensity and simplicity transcends the moderate variety of joys 
which come to us in the ordinary course of things. Fortunately, 
by the happy constitution of our nature, in looking back upon the 
past we are apt to eliminate the painful, and in locking forward to 
the future there are few who do not anticipate more unclouded 
suns and more flowery pastures. Nor do we believe that any one 
ever wrote upon his grave, “I lived without happiness; I died 
without hope.” 

It might seem as if we had wandered from the subject with 
which we started, and had touched upon themes too general and too 
important for such random thoughts. Yet it has been our object 
to exhibit in various lights the true difference between Nature and 
the Ideal, which consists not, as we have before hinted, so much 
in kind as in quantity—man being able to take from and add to 
those works of nature which it is impossible for him exactly to 
imagine or to imitate. There are two lessons which we may draw 
from the two broader divisions of the subject. First, as man, 
by right of the constitution of his soul, can rise above the imper- 
fection around him to a perfect antitype which nature is ever 
aiming at but never reaching, it is not unreasonable to anticipate 
a state in which he should be able to converse continually with 
beauty disengaged from marring accidents. And secondly, since 
in life the ideal is essentially abstract and different from the 
universal rule of nature, we must be very careful to keep the 
worlds of fact and of our imagination separate, and not to repine 
because the perfect form is always flying away from us into the 
distance and leaving us alone with disappointing or unintelligible 
adumbrations of its beauty. We must be content to feel, in either 
case, that while we are a of nature, there is that within us 
which enables us to transcend nature—“ which was before the 
elements, and which owes no allegiance to the sun;” but also to 
remember that the whole world is a mirror of the mind of God, 
and that the particle of divinity within us must be used, not to 
falsify the witness of this mirror, but to interpret its reflections and 
to render them more true. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


it may be a matter of regret, but it = not to be a matter of 

wonder, that the subscription for the Prince Consort’s Memorial 
should require to be supplemented by a Parliamentary grant. There 
was a dead lock, as to the funds, from the beginning. People hesi- 
tated to subscribe till they knew how their contributions were to be 
spent; and artists could not design till they knew what estimate to 
keep in view. The subscriptions depended on the design, and 
the design depended on the subscriptions. Each waited for the 


other, and, in the pause, the moment for action passed. It is not 
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that the public loves or ts the Prince less; but natural 
i maggests that all that belongs to a monument should be 
sett] arrauged while grief is fresh and new. The v 
solidity and permanence of the Prince Consort’s virtues, 
the conviction that those virtues have been consolidated and 
survive in his family, have perhaps contributed to change the 
character, though not to diminish the volume, of that lasting 
enthusiasm for his memory of which a Public Monument 
is only one expression. the influence of a man’s life 
and example is expected to outlive brass and marble, we 


might almost begin to think marble and brass superfluous. | 


Some such excuse may be urged for the fact that no public 
monument, worthy of the name, exists for Shakspeare, n, 
or Newton. 
commissioned two months after the Prince’s death to on 
a Monument, the whole cost, even if it reached 150,000/., would 
have been at once forthcoming from public subscriptions. But 
whilst the late Lord Mayor was measuring impossible monoliths of 
granite in Mull—and while the Society of Arts and a self- 
appointed committee, under the auspices of Mr. Clabon and Mr. 
Le Neve Foster, were terrorizing tradesmen out of their shillings, 
artisans out of their coppers, curates out of their time, and 
subalterns out of a day’s pay — and while committees of advice 
paused, and hesitated, and doubted whether the Memorial was to 
take the shape of an institution, a large stone, a dozen fellowships, 
or ten million draining-tiles, or a Christian Monument—not only 
was time lost, but the bloom of the project was rubbed off. 
Now that no harm can come of the admission, we may say 
openly what we have hitherto only hinted, that the scheme has 
been misman, from first to last. The financial success of the 
subscription of course became impossible after those abominable 
begging letters were issued by the committee in the Adelphi; and 
now the country is asked to cut a knot which ought never to have 
been tied. Lord Palmerston, it is true, announces that it had 
always been the intention of the Government to put its name 
down for a subscription at the last moment; but, with considerable 
prudence, the State, being desirous to perform its munificence at 
the least cost, waited, like everybody x to see what everybody 
else would subscribe. In the end, the Government, which waited 
longest, has had to pay most. 
ot that we entertain any objection to the expenditure of 
ublic money on the Prince Consort’s Memorial. Had a vote 
cm taken in the last Session of Parliament—not only for 
the sum just voted in Committee of Supply, but for twice, 
or thrice, or four times its amount—the country would not 
have grudged it. But what may reasonably be disliked is the 
mixed churacter of the funds dedicated to the Memorial. A 
nation’s gratitude may be very properly and fittingly expressed 
by a national grant from the public funds; and it may with equal 
propriety and fittingness be expressed by a voluntary and free con- 
tribution. There is no objection to either mode of payment. But 
the Memorial will be neither one thing nor the other. It will result 
from a sense neither of national duty, nor of voluntary and free 
gratitude. The public purse is appealed to only to make up a defi- 
ciency which, from whatever cause it exists, tends tu throw 
a cloud over the offerings of private liberality. It rather 
reminds us of the Emperor Nicholas promising to finish 
the Nelson Column at Charing Cross, or of an appeal to the 
heavy father of comedy to take up the bills of an enthusiastic 
and generous heir, who has not proportioned his sentiment to his 
urse. We wish now that the subscription had never been be 
for, being begun, it presented a sort of guarantee against any pide 
to the taxes. This is our sole objection to the vote taken on 
Thursday night. The Country only comes in like Smith, or Jones, 
or any other subscriber of one guinea. We regret that the 
Treasury is called upon to make up a deficiency which is only 
owing to committees, and officials, and officiousness. The tax- 
payer ought not to be made to pay for the perverse blunderings of 
referees and of the Society of Arts. 

With asingle qualification, to which we shall presently refer, we 
can speak of the form which the Memorial is to take with un- 
feigned satisfaction. Our misgivings are at an end when we pass 
from the ungrateful subject of funds to the pleasant prospects of 
the monument itself. The Hall of Science is sent to the limbo 
of projectors, and of abstract speculation, and Mr. Coningham’s 
vain regrets. We are glad to have got rid of this phantom. It 
was a sound, a promise, a@ notion, and nothing more. The confession 
may be humiliating, but all these scientific halls and institutes, 
universities of labour and academies of art—working art and art 
theoretic—have a sad tendency to come down with arun. Mechanics’ 
Institutes degenerate into dominoes, novels, and newspapers — 
the provincial Atheneum is given up to African minstrels—the 
Polytechnic, with all its sciences, is just now strong in the Ghost 
and a super-scientific Magic Lantern—the great Conservatoire des 
Arts et ‘Metiors at Sydenham finds its chief profits in clowns and 
merrymen, and Foresters’ Fétes—the Colosseum, with its professors 
of many ’ologies, is shut up—and the popular lectures which 
usually take are those which, “ interspersed with recitations,” are 
sometimes strongly suggestive of a comic song. We own that we 
could never quite understand what the Memorial Institution was 
to be; and Mr. Scott’s description of his proposed Hall of Science, 
to consist of equal parts of Santa Sophia and the San Carlo theatre, 

ve us as little notion of the architectural, as we had previously 

ormed of its practical, gaa The world is, we suspect, in 
these matters, getting middle-aged and disillusionized. Halls of 
Science suggest bore always, humbug not unfrequently. The exist- 
ence of a great hall for scientific things in general, and nothing in 


e cannot doubt that, had Mr. Scott been | 


| particular, might be a paddock for spavined hobbies, and a 


' unoccupied stage would invite quackery and pretension iw 
| We should have been to witness anything connected with the 
| solid, sensible, practical Prince Consort into a home for 
incurable crotcheteers, and an asylum for destitute projectors and 
| inveterate ideologues. So that we are well pleased that of the 
| original complex scheme is abandoned, especially when we find 
_ that that half is the job of the Adelphi. Parliament has voted the 
| nation’s contribution of 50,000/ for the completion, in its 
| fullest, if not more than fullest, proportions, of the Memorial 
Cross designed upon the familiar Eleanor type. As we 
have recorded, more than twelve months ago, as well as more 
| recently, our preference for this particular form of monument, 
it would be superfluous again to express our full satisfaction 
with this decision. All that sumptuous materials can do will 
not be lacking. Marble, and mosaic, and oureing, and gilded 
metal-work, and suggestive groups of statuary, which we trust 
will not be archaicized (for medieval art is no stranger to Greek 
purity of form), and enamel, and poly hrome, and polished 
stones—these promise well, and in Mr. Scott’s hands will 
be fittingly applied. The core of his design is of course a statue 
of the Prince, which, it is suggested, should be sitting, as charac- 
teristic both of his temper and of the serene repose which ought 
to be prominent in the whole work. Ste Sedebat, as the inscription 
of Bacon’s monument runs, gives that thoughtful, meditative air 
which Prince Albert’s life embodied. And the rest of the desi 
is only a vast tabernacle which enshrines the memorial statue—the 
accessories being groups typifying those arts and sciences which 
the Prince cultivated. In a word, the design promises to be, in 
technical language, a compendium of architectonic and plastic 
art. As we understand Mr. Scott’s explanation of his design, 
he would treat the medieval motif in combination with all those 
artistic adjuncts with which Greek art, and Italian art in its best 
days, decorated pure form. 

Tt has been again announced that the whole structure is to be 
oo feet high; although Mr, Scott’s design is on the scale of “a 
eight of 150 feet above the surrounding ground.” Although this 

announcement has been contradicted by Mr. Scott himself, and 
although Mr. Tite has contradicted it, and although with some 
clumsiness it has been withdrawn in the quarter where it has 
twice appeared, we cannot but think that its persistent repetition 
indicates a strong wish, in some quarter or other, to prescribe the 
larger dimensions. We may as well therefore state our reasons 
for the 150 feet size. In the first place, 110,000/. would not be 
enough for a structure 300 feet high. And what is of equal 
importance, Mr. Scott’s design would be rendered useless by any 
change of scale. For the larger monument, the architect would 
have to double his dimensions in every particular. This condition, 
if it were imposed, is, of course, a relic of the Monolithic idea. 
Not only must we have the most sumptuous monument, but the 
biggest. That it might be visible from Windsor, is mentioned as 
a recommendation of the more gigantic proportions. This is a ques- 
tion, we think, for the artist to settle; End § Mr. Scott has already 
and disastrously felt, on another occasion, what it is to be compelled 
to forego his own convictions at the dictation of employers. Had 
he been contented with the expanded scale, we should have 
nothing further to urge. But it is well known that he never 
thought of any other than the 150 feet size. And be it 
remembered that, after all, the whole thing is a mere shrine, 
nothing but a rnacle, which might be executed, as far as 
the design goes, on a minute scale in gold or silver. If there 
is any fault in the Eleanor Cross—we speak of course of the 
best of them, that at Northampton—it looks rather like an ex- 
aggeration of a design intended for a smaller scale. The eflect 
depends mostly on the details, and on the light, airy, graceful 
quality of the work rather than on its mass. The hugest structure 
of pinnacle and tabernacle work in existence is Strasburg spire ; 
and its recommendation is certainly neither in the quality of the 
art nor in its success as a mere multiplication and repetition of 
pretty details. As a whole, it is thought to fail. Mr. Scott might 
ave been more fortunate with the stupendous tabernacle 
which it was tried to compel him to adopt. Certainly it 
would have been the tabernacle of tabernacles when it 
soared up to the height of the Victoria Tower, or nearly so. It 
was hinted that a change in scale would necessitate a cha 
in design. This might well bq; for the proportions and det 
which would suit an elevation of 150 feet can perhaps 
scarcely be made to fit into twice the height by simply multiplying 
all the details by two. The question for an artist to consider is, 
whether the Eleanor Cross could survive this expanded scale 
There can be no question that, all other things considered, height 
and size will tell, and ought to be aimed at. Dut mere height and 
mere size do not make a fine work of art. A Cellini cup would 
not necessarily be a success—most likely it would be an insolent 
failure—if it were expanded into a gigantic wine-cooler, with every 
detail siguecesy preserved, only expanded into six times its size. 
At present, although we feel convinced that the 300 feet scale 
will never be adopted, we have not quite recovered that breath 
which the Times says, and says truly, that we lost when these 
portentous elements were first announced. That the announce- 
ment was contradicted, and yet repeated, seems to show that 
interference with the artist has been at least thought of. It 
will be enough to remark that, whoever favours this gigantic 
figure, it is certain that Mr. Scott’s design is on the scale of 150 
feet, including the platform or podium. Most happily the House of 
Commons has not had to resolve itself into a Committee of Taste. 
We are spared the artistic lectures of Mr. Liddell and Mr. Garnett. 


AN EVENING AT THE TABERNACLE. 


FEW evenings ago, Mr. Spurgeon provided a novel enter- 
tainment for his followers. The proceedings were left un- 
reported in the newspapers, with the exception of a few lines in 
the sanctimonious organ which furnishes beer-house keepers with 
a mixture of weak moralizing and police intelligence. But they 
were as successful as they were extraordinary. It is found that, 
however good men and women may be, they require occasionally 
the stimulus of a little excitement, and when a prohibition is laid 
on all public places of amusement except the Tabernacle, it 
becomes somewhat hard to satisfy this necessity. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that Mr. Spurgeon himself has abandoned 
the comic element to which, in the first instance, he partly owed 
his The common criticism of his now is 
that the pastor is “sobering down,” and they blame the nasty 
papers for having been the chief means of producing this not very 
agreeable result. Mr. Spurgeon could not ae a large and 
scattered flock within if he did not carefully study their 
tastes, and he has doubtless found that some of his ple—the 
women especially—are craving for the highly-flavoured dishes he 
once spread before them. No chief likes to appoint a successor, 
but in this instance necessity overcame inclination. Mr. Spurgeon 
looked round for a comic man, and having found one likely to suit, 
an actual coup de thédtre was attempted at the Tabernacle — his 
people being apparently quite indifferent to what uses their chapel 
is turned, € pro e proved sufficiently attractive to sur- 
round the doors of the building with an eager but sad-looking 
crowd, some of whom had prepared themselves for whatever might 
happen by bringing their hymn-books. These, perhaps, were 
the more scrupulous of the flock, who had a doubt about the pro- 
ceedings, and desired to make the matter right with their con- 
sciences. There were to be seven ladies in Eastern costume, a 
black servant, or eunuch, to attend upon them, a number of 
whirling and howling dervishes, some donkey-boys of Egypt, and 
Fray of dead stock, such as the hands and feet of Egyptian 
ies, gold bonnets, stomachers, ladies’ girdles, and other similar 
curiosities. The whole was to be introduced by a traveller from 
the East of the name of Gadsby. 

The entrance of a procession of deacons and elders did not 
awaken the usual enthusiasm. The black eunuch, the dervishes, 
and the donkey-boys were much more to the taste of the audience ; 
while the persons who represented women in Eastern costume 
were greeted with shouts of laughter, renewed again and again 
when the audience saw Mr. een surveying the group with a 
broad grin on his countenance. e stride of the Eastern ladies, 
their height, and their general demeanour, give rise to a suspicion 
that they were not women at all, and long before the lecture was 
over there were many murmurs that they were only “ men dressed 
up.” The audience could not but recollect that the Surrey Theatre 
was hard by, and even the very pious had heard of supernumeraries 
at a shilling a night. No doubt, whether they were ladies or not, 
they served to show off the peculiarities of Eastern costume; but, 
with the women of the audience, half the pleasure was gone when 
they found they were not laughing at their own sex. The large 
platform being filled with the mummers, and the countenances of 
the audience resembling the well-known picture of a theatre on 
a boxing night, Mr. Spurgeon advanced to the front, and said they 
hed better begin their exercises, as they always did, with prayer. 
Directly this was over, the black man, who appeared to think that 
a little of that serious work would go a t way, waved before 
each muffled lady a huge fan, and the audience relaxed the rigidity 
of their countenances produced by the pastor’s exercise. Then 
Mr. Spurgeon sat down by the side of the ladies, and laughed 
heartily at intervals at the fair creatures and_ their 
obsequious servant. When he laughed, the people laughed also; 
and the black, or perhaps the blackened, man walked up 
and down before his ch ing uncouth bows in order to 
increase the merriment, e howling and whirling dervishes 
behind gravely inclined their heads, and one whose make-up 
was chiefly beard and long red hatr was placed inf a position where 
his antics could be well seen by the audience. A hin man, who 
eyed the troupe as a r eyes his company when they 
assemble on the stage, proved to be Mr. Gadsby. He gave one 
the notion of having the vaguest possible idea of what he intended 
to say. Evidently he depended chiefly on the theatrical properties 
to make the affair go off well. But the energetic way in which 
the women applauded told him that they were already half con- 
ciliated in his favour, and after that he strove hard to keep their 
friendship. He made them laugh over anecdotes of men who had 

t divorced from their wives, and of others who had “licked” 
heir spouses, This was Mr. Gadsby’s own expression, and the 
women present seemed to know what it meant perfectly. This 
attention to the ladies’ tastes was one great feature of the lecture. 
The other was the pois taken to satisfy any scruples that might 
be left in the minds of pastor or deacons by quotin es of 
Scripture in “illustration” of the performances of the Me 
Andrews in the rear. When the laughter was getting too rea | 
an Eastern figure from Solomon’s —“than which,” said the 
lecturer, “there is no more valuable book in the Bible” — was 
brought to sober the audience, or a flattering reference to their 


would 
come to the rescue of all parties with his fan; the particular 
Eastern lady who was decorated with the tantour bobbed the 1 

horn up and down; the dervishes grimaced at the delighted 


Scripture. This was the general course of the lecture—its details 
were even more curious. 

It began with a talk about women, and a few ral com- 
pliments touching their immense importance in the world, which 
were extremely well received by the audience. The ladies were 
almost perfect, Mr. Gadsby gave them to understand, only it must 
be owned that some of them needed the Scriptural injunction, 
“Keep the door of thy lips.” He meant to say that they were a 
little given to chattering, only he deemed it safer to put it to them 
in biblical language. ‘The ladies laughed goodnaturedly at this 
charge, encouraged by their pastor, who smiled as if to signify 
that it was only the lecturer’s nonsense and that he would talke to 
them differently by and bye. When the lecturer mentioned a 
young man whom he had known in the East who had been 
married to five wives, there was great applause from the ladies, 
perhaps denoting their opinion that it would be as well if there 
were others like that excellent young man in the vicinity of the 
Tabernacle, and that if Mr. Gadsby ad brought over a few of 
them instead of the ugly dervishes, it might have promoted 
the comfort of the spinsters of the congregation. He also excited 
their sympathy by describing the efforts he made on one occasion 
to see the wife of an Eastern friend, and by declaring that he never 
yet saw a woman's face without wishing to see it again. The 
smiles lavished on him at this point moved the pastor to cry 
“hear, hear!” to the lecturer’s statement, which ingenious] 
created a diversion in his favour, and turned the grateful faces in his 
direction. They were chiefly heavy, leaden faces, but compliments 
could infuse animation into them. Mr. Gadsby, having thus found 
his cue, took care not to lose it. The ladies liked his nice talk, and 
he gave them plenty of it. He told them how women in the East 
prayed to have children, and how thankful they all ought to be for 
these blessings. He added, “Oh, if I were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would I not lay a heavy tax on bachelors!” The ladies 
looked spiteful, and cheered the lecturer again. We noticed only 
one instance where a lady was dissatisfied. It was that of a 
matronly person—a deaconess if we may judge by her bulk—who, 
when Mr. Gadsby showed a relic which he said was 3,000 years 
old, indignantly asked how that could be true, seeing that we were 
only now in 1863 ? 

‘o describe the lecture fully would beimpossible. It was a medley 
which few men would have the courage to deliver in any secular 
place of public amusement. The anecdotes had little or no reference 
to the manners and customs of the East—they were simply frivolous 
and silly. Mr. Gadsby did not know how to relate them properly, 
and the audience did not seem to believe them, although they 
laughed. With regard to the results of his own observations, Mr. 
Gadsby had literally not one new circumstance to tell, except that 
he asked some Arab boys how their mother was—which he stated 
that he knew was considered an impudent and insulting question. 
He showed certain relics, but beyond announcing, “I hold in my 
hand a nose ring,” and so forth, he had little to say about them. He 
amused his audience instead, by asking them “ how they thought a 
pig would look running about the streets with that ring through 
its nose ?” Every remark of this sort made them laugh as if they 
had been so many children. He squatted upon the ground, put a 
hookah into his mouth, and tried to tell an anecdote of an Arab ; 
and when he had finished, it was impossible to say what it was 
all about. The audience — to get tired of this, and it was 

lain that, unless the lecturer brightened up, a hymn would have to 

e sung, or refreshment of some kind introduced. The eunuch had 
been up and down so often with the fan that the trick was beginning 
to get stale. So Mr. Gadsby what the audience had been 
waiting for these two hours —the exhibition of the mummers at 
his back. The real or or agro ladies came first, muffled up so 
closely that no part of their faces could be seen. “ In the East,” 
said the lecturer, “it would be great rudeness to attempt to remove 
the veil from a woman’s face; and you may be sure I shall not be 
guilty of that rudeness with my friend here.” The audience 
aughed at the excuse ; and it was observable that in no case did 
the lecturer speak of the person exhibited as a lady, but as his 
“friend ”— thus, at any rate, keeping on the safe side of the truth. 
One after the other, the ladies were turned round for inspection, 
amid the roars of the audience. One, whose eye only was 5 
exemplified the » “Thou hast ravished me with one of thy 
eyes;” and so with others. It was not till he lady wearin 
the horn came forward that the delight of the audience reach 
its climax. Mr. Gadsby, as his best “illustration,” said that the 
horn was only an exaggeration of a lady’s bonnet in the present 
day ; and, to prove it, he put one with a high peak on his own 
head, and strutted about the platform. The audience fairly shouted 
with laughter, and it seemed as if Mr. an himself would 
never leave off. He clapped his hands with intense glee, and was 
evidently quite satisfied with the efforts of the new man. 
audience, on their were charmed to have so much fun under 


the name of “ Biblical [ustrations.” Then came the 
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two of whom bowed they seemed 

iddy and confused. They were not equal to the howling, but Mr. 
Gadsby tried to make up for the deficiency by giving a wild whoop 
that resounded through the building. The dervishes sat upon the 
floor, and bowed again, till their long hair hung wildly about their 
faces. The Eastern ladies by this time began to show signs of 
distress. The odour of the saints is sweet, but it cannot supersede 
the necessity of free respiration. They went away in an apparently 
gasping condition, and the lecturer cut his story short. There was 
et ty in doing this as he had had nothing to tell from 

t. 

This pious performance was concluded by the revered or, 
as it had been begun, with prayer. The ; Med ed Lag his 
relics, and received the thanks of the company for his “ interesting 
narrative.” Mr. § mn seemed contented with what had been 
done, and even told the people that they must have spent a 
pleasant and profitable evening. But it must have occurred 
to any stranger who had chanced to drop in that all the good 
folks might as well have gone to a theatre at once, where there 
would have been nothing out of place in the exhibition they 
had seen, or in their own uncontrolled mirth and laughter, and 
where they would certainly have been amused in a more intelligent 
manner by Mr. Gadsby and his mountebanks. The whole 
affair had been a piece of theatrical buffoonery with a leaven 
of Calvinistic piety. It would be possible to tack Scriptural 
illustrations to almost any kind of entertainment. Why does not 
Mr. Spurgeon treat his flock to Miss Lydia Thompson and a 
ballet ? ey might dance according to the Eastern fashion, and 
the performance could be made to “ illustrate” the Canticles quite 
as fairly as that of Friday evening. The sham dervishes and 
the masquerading women acted a kind of amateur play, and if 
this be permissible in a ue of worship, what harm can there be 
in going to a theatre? How far does Mr. Spurgeon consider 
he is from sanctioning dramatic representations in the very build- 
ing which he speaks of as “ 8 house?” The difference is 
one rather of name than of things. Bad acting in the Tabernacle 
it is lawful for his congregation to see, but not good acting in a 
theatre. This anxiety to furnish them with amusements may 
lead him some day a little too far. The flock will expect a 
pantomime at Christmas instead of the old-fashioned dissolvi 
views, and from Gadsby to a burlesque would be but a a_i 
Mr. Spurgeon prepared to go this length? If not, where would 
he stop? Can he have had an eye to the exigencies of the future 


in constructing his platform large enough to form a stage P 


THE OXFORD EXAMINATION STATUTE. 

Wwe are not going again to discuss the merits of the new 
Examination Statute, which, after being passed by the 
—— at Oxford, has been rejected by the Convocation. 
On that subject we have already expressed our opinion. But we 
have a few words to say as to the means by which the rejection 
was brought about. It is a point of some importance to the 
public. There can be no doubt that the higher education is at 
—s to some extent, in a transition state, and that we must 
forward to some rather critical legislation on the subject in 
all our ces of education, whether public schools or 
Universities. It is essential to the public interest that the power 

of legislation should be in the right hands. 

The Convocation of Oxford in former times was a resident body, 
as any one conversant with the history of the University and its 
ancient Statutes will allow. Indeed, it is evident that non-resi- 
dents could never have voted in any considerable numbers in those 
days of difficult locomotion. In later times, Statutes having been 
relaxed by a system of unlimited dispensations, and locomotion 
having become easy, a non-resident Convocation came into exist- 
ence.. Such a body was obviously incompetent to act as an 
academical legislature on educational questions. When—from 
the revival of interest in Education, and the awakening of 
the University to its educational duties, after the long tor- 
por of the last century—such questions became numerous 
and important, this evil was very strongly felt. Parliament 
therefore very properly instituted a legislature of residents, 
under the name of | and it would have done still 
more wisely if it had not allowed to pass, under very false pre- 
tences, a t on Mr. Gladstone’s Act, foisting into 
the new legislature men who, though personally resident within 
the bounds of the University, were not academical persons, but 
chaplains, or parish clergymen, or devoted to other unacademical 
callings. It was not deemed right to take away any of the old 
legislative powers of Convocation ; nor would it have been easy to 
separate those powers which it is desirable, from those which it is 
undesirable, that they should exercise. But it was very reasonably 
thought that they would have the good sense to draw the line for 
themselves, and to abstain from interference with that class of 
measures which, as every man of sense must see, can be fairly 
judged only by those engaged in the duties to which they relate. 

And such, if the sense of Convocation could be fairly taken 
in each oe would probably be the result. Englishmen are 
generally right-minded enough to let authority go with respon- 
sibility, and not to meddle, for the sake of exercising power, with 


duties which properly fall on other men, even though those other 


men may be, legally speaking, under their control. The trustees 
of some of our public schools,’ and the collegiate bodies to which 
others are attached, have powers over those engaged in the work of 


education, which if they were foolish enough to exercise, everything 
would be thrown inte cuties good sense in these cases 
keeps matters oye | right. unluckily, there are at 
Oxford, as there are likely to be in any place where there are a 
good many people with a good deal of time on their hands, a 
certain number of men who have a very strong taste for organizing 
and canvassing parties. There are among the non-resident 
members of Convocation a certain number of men whose pre- 
judices are easily played upon by the use of cant phrases and 
watchwords, who can easily spare a day or two from their 
callings, if they have any, and who are not disinclined 
to run up for a visit to Oxford. This combination has now 
shown its power. A measure which bitter experience has proved 
to be n for the relief of the industrious student is, 
in principle, c for in a memorial addressed to the Council, 

containing almost every name of educational eminence in 
the place. The measure, being ht into Congregation by 
the Council, is there carried by a majority of 97 votes to 58; 
the majority ge about eighty professors and tutors, whi 
the minority was swelled by a number of men not concerned in 
education. Immediately, circulars are privately sent about by the 
defeated to their friends among the non-resident members of 
Convocation, and an active whip is commenced to bring together 
a sufficient number of that party,to defeat the Statute in Convoca- 
tion. The announcement of an indignation meeting against Mr. 
Gladstone, to be held on the same day at a high Tory College, 
serves a little to assist the whip. The friends of the Statute find 
out, when it is too late, that a march has been stolen upon them, 
and that a majority has been secured against the measure. A few 
non-residents, including some of those most eminent and most 
interested in education, come to the rescue at the last moment; 
but their number is not sufficient to redeem the day. There can 
be no doubt that the authority which the Statute in Con- 
gregation was a competent authority, and that the authority which 
ee it in Convocation was quite incompetent. The body 
which usurped the name cf Convocation on the occasion, was in 
fact not Convocation, but a small connexion, which had responded 
to a secret party whip, including very few men of any eminence 
whatever. 

Of course the circulars and letters which were sent round by the 
fuglemen of their party in Oxford to these men, and upon which 
they voted without hearing the _— discussed, gave merely 
an ex parte view of the matter. argument which drew most 
votes against the Statute seems to have been that it was conceived 
in a spirit hostile to classical studies. The answer to that argu- 
ment is, that among the signatures to the memorial in favour of 
the principle of the measure, were the names of upwards of fifty 
classical professors and tutors, and of a still larger number of men 
who took high classical honours; that the measure is understood 
to have been sup in Council by some of the most distin- 
guished classical scholars of the day; and that the majority by 
which it was carried in Congregation included upwards of sixt; 
teachers of the classics. Of the two clauses of the memori 
the first is entirely concerned with the interest of the Classical 
School : — 

The classmen in the final Classical School are obliged to go-in for an 
elementary examination in another subject almost immediately after their 
class-work is finished. This second examination, though too slight to be of 
real value to them, is often too hard to be passed by tired men after a fort- 
night or three weeks’ study. It has thus often happened that our most deserv- 
ing and distinguished students have had a slur cast upon their honours by a 
failure in some second school; and all those who either fail to pass, or are 
unwilling to present themselves after so short a time for preparation, must 
put off their for six months, and thus lose time, and money, and 
opportunities, irreparable, of standing for open fellowships. 


It is perfectly clear, then, that the Statute was not conceived in a 
spirit hostile to classical —> and that those who voted against 
it on that supposition, voted, as they very well might and con- 
stantly do, in complete ignorance of the question before them. 


We need not dilate upon the evils of such a state of things. 
There is not a petty interest in England which is given up to so 
blind and capricious a power as the national interest of education 
in a great University. Any cry of Germanism, or Church in Danger, 
or any other unfounded or irrelevant absurdity, may be sufficient 
to overturn a measure urgently required, and carefully matured 
by men who can have no object in view but the performance of 
their educational duty; and this is especially likely to happen if 
the measure is brought on in summer, when a jaunt to Oxford is 
agreeable to an idle man. But though we see the evil plainly 
enough, the remedy we do not see. The best teachers of the 
University, and those who are most engaged in the duties of the 
place, will not spend, and cannot be expected to spend, their time 
in organizing parties among the non-residents, and sending can- 
vassing letters over the country. Not only have they no leisure 
for it, but, generally speaking, they are bn above that sort of 
thing. The more eminent members of Convocation are for the most 
ae occupied in their professions, and cannot afford to run up to 

ford every time anew examination Statute is p to support 


the interest of education. We fear it is vain to any remon- 
strance to those who are most active in these , on the 
impropriety of treating their colleagues in the office of education as 


incompetent or dishonest, and taking advan of a mere legal 
accident to overbear their judgment by what isin fact, little better 
than physical force. And we fear that itis equally vain to suggest 
to the country cl en who, upon these occasions, respond to the 
call of party cire and fanatical newspapers, that, by izritating 
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in the highest degree an influential body of men of intellect who 
justly resent this contemptuous and unreasoning coercion, they 
render a very dubious and sinister service to the Church, 


LORD SEATON. 


fpr announcement by the newspapers of Lord Seaton’s death 
will perhaps have conveyed to some readers their first 
lmowledge that such a person as Lord Seaton lived. The 
memory of those splendid deeds of arms in which Colonel John 
Colborne of the 52nd Regiment of Light Infantry bore part is 
fading year by year as the number of surviving sharers in those 
deeds diminishes. There are, however, some persons who know, and 
others who may like to be informed, that the best army which 
this country ever sent forth was that which fought in Spain, the 
best regiment of that army was the 52nd, and the best soldier of 
that regiment was its commanding officer, Colonel Colborne. 
Never since the modern art military was introduced did there 
exist in the service of any country a more perfect machine of war 
than the Light Division which fought its way in the van of the 
British army from Lisbon to Toulouse. This corps had all the 
rapidity, fertility of resource, and intelligence which it is 
the fashion to ascribe to the picked troops of France, and it 
had also that tenacious British "courage which is best proved 
by the most adverse circumstances, and which finds the 
means of victory where other and by no means despicable 
soldiers would have confessed and hastened their own defeat. 

This “man of singular talent for war,” as Sir William Napier 
terms him, enjoyed all the opportunities which the active service 
of his country during the greatest contest in which it ever was 
en could afford for the development of his remarkable 
military capacity. The unfortunate campaign of the Duke of York 
in Holland in 1799 was to Lord Seaton, as to many other officers, 
a school in which disaster taught how to prepare the way for 
glorious success. He served afterwards in Egypt, in Sicily, and in 
ltaly; he was present at the battle of Maida, and he was military 
secretary to Sir John Moore in the campaign which closed wit 
the mournful triumph of Corunna. Even those who never knew 
that Lord Seaton lived, until he died, must have heard — for who 
has not ?— those lines at once so true and so pathetic : — 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 


The person who, from his position and from his intimate friend- 
ship with Sir John Moore, would naturally take the largest share 
in the simple and hurried ceremony of his burial, was the veteran 
whose memory now claims in turn such honour as a grateful 
country can bestow. It was Sir John Moore who trained the 
soldiers with whom Wellington won his victories, and the choicest 
fruit of Sir John Moore’s labours was that favourite pupil who, 
by great services on many fields of battle, gained for the name of 
Colborne a place in military history second only to the chief under 
whom he served. If any soldier or civilian desires to know how 
it was that Lord Seaton earned his coronet, it may be interesting 
as well as instructive to exhibit that consummate soldier in one 
or two of the scenes in which he played his part with eminent 
success. 

During the Spanish cae pe of 1811, Colonel Colborne was 
employed in the command of a brigade which acted as a flying 
force, and very effectively kept in check the incursions of the 
French troops into the country which lay between their own 
and the allied armies. This brigade formed part of the force which 
Marshal Beresford collected at Albuera, and in the battle at that 
place it had the misfortune to be taken in flank and rear by the 
French cavalry, and almost the whole of it, except one regiment, 
was destroyed. Sir William Napier, after attributing this calamity 
to the imprudence of the general of division, says that the 
brigadier was “a man capable of turning the fate of a battle even 
with fewer troops than those swept away from him by the 
French cavalry.” Although the censure of Sir William Napier 
was often hasty and unfounded, he did not usually bestow 
praise which was undeserved. Next year Colonel Colborne 
commanded the first battalion of the 52nd Régiment, which 
formed part of the Light Division of the army of the Duke of 
Wellington. On the 8th of January 1812, this division took 
up its ground before the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. The French 
garrison in the redoubt of San Francisco imagined the atiair 
was one of observation rather than in earnest, and they amused 
themselves by saluting their English visitors. But at nightfall a 
party for the p of storming the redoubt was formed from 
each regiment of the Light Division, under the command of 
Colonel Colborne, who himself arranged the plan of attack and 
saw it effectually carried out. The remarkable success which 
attended this assault is ascribed by a military historian to the 
following causes—the clear conception and explanation of the 
plan of attack, which enabled every officer engaged in it to know 
exactly what he had to do; the high discipline and order with 
which the plan was carried out, under the eye of the officer com- 
manding the party ; and the care taken to cover the redoubt with 
a sheet of fire while the escalade was being made, rather than 
trusting to the rush of a few assailants against many defenders, 
or to mere courage to overcome advantages of position improved to 
the utmost by engineering skill. There were many other regiments 


in the Peninsula as brave as those of the Light Division, but 
the confidence diffused by the presence of such an officer as 
Colonel Colborne was as rare as his military capacity was extra- 
ordinary. The belief which Mr. Kinglake says came into the 
minds of the Light Division of another British army, that the 
blood of its comrades had been spilt in vain in struggling upwards 
from the bank of the Alma to the Russian redoubt, may have been 
felt sometimes by regiments which fought in Spain, but never 
certainly by the 52nd while under the command of Colonel Col- 
borne. “ ‘The most brilliant achievement that perhaps was ever 
peerage by any regiment ” was the carrying of the redoubts on the 

eights of Vera, in the Pyrenees, on the 7th of October 1813, by the 
52nd. Colonel Colborne, who had only three months before recovered 
from a severe wound received at Ciudad Rodrigo, now commanded 
the brigade to which his own regiment belonged. The military 
— out, in reference to this occasion, how 
much mutu epends upon leaders and tr 
Colonel the ae that the of his 
brigade was in this selghhuiadnats was constantly on horseback 
from morning till night, reconnoitring the country over which his 
brigade might have to operate. Thus, when he led the troops into 
action, he knew the ground, and was enabled to take advantage 
of every inequality for cover from the enemy’s fire. By this means 
he inspired the highest confidence in the mind of every officer and 
soldier whom he led, that whatever they might have to do would be 
— in the best manner, and with the least possible exposure 
to loss, 

It happened that Colonel Colborne’s skill and care in making 
the best of the ground upon which he had to act were con- 
displayed at Waterloo. Other regiments proved 
their courage and performed their duty at heavy cost — some 
of them have been described as “lying dead in square” as the 
day drew towards itsend. But the fortune of the 52nd, improved 
by the ability of its commander, preserved it in comparatively 
unimpaired force to make the decisive movement of the battle. 
The first position occupied by Colonel Colborne on the memorable 
day of Waterloo was somewhat in rear of the right and centre of 
the British army. In this position the regiment was to some extent 
sheltered, and it lost only a few men until it came into the first 
line, about an hour after the action had begun. Even here the 
judicious care of its commander placed the regiment in squares 
smaller than usual, and so covered by a hollow of the ground that 
protection was still afforded in an advanced position ; and when an 
order was sent to retire from it, Colonel Colborne answered that 
he could maintain his ground if are 8 Thus the regiment, 
although in the first line, and taking its share in support of the 
defenders of Hougoumont, and in repelling continual attacks of 
cavalry, was kept comparatively fresh and in strength to meet the 
final onset of the Imperial Guard. When that onset was being 
made, Colonel Colborne ordered his regiment, then in line four 
deep, to wheel to the left on its left company, so as to bring its 
fire upon the flank of the advancing column of the enemy. 
This movement, made by Colonel Colborne without any 
order, was observed and approved simultaneously by the 
Brigadier-General and by the Commander-in-Chief. So far as 
the British army was concerned, it was decisive of the battle of 
Waterloo. The firing was followed by a hand-to-hand fight; and 
then came a general advance, in which the light-footed 52nd held 
aconspicuous place. The last time probably that Colonel Colborne 
was exposed to warlike peril was when, as he was leading this 
advance, the regiment saw him suddenly disappear, while his horse 
sank under him mortally wounded. He supplied this loss b 
mounting one of the horses belonging to a captured French tambeil, 
and continued to direct his regiment in its task of beating down 
whatever resistance was still offered by the enemy, and compelling 
him to change his retreat into a flight. When the regiment lay 
down to rest, where the French Imperial Guard had rested the 
night before, its Colonel had completed the last and greatest day 
of his service to his country upon the field of battle. 

So long as Lord Seaton retained his mental and bodily vigour un- 
impaired, there was no military employment in which he would 
not have achieved distinction. But it was his fate to see “his 
occupation gone” through an event which he largely helped to 
bring about. The victory of Waterloo established peace so firmly 
that the victors could scarcely hope, within the com of an ordi- 
nary life, to share in any other war like that in which they had won 
their early honours. The principal military service performed by 
Lord Seaton in later years was the suppression of the Canadian 
rebellion. He was afterwards Lord High-Commissioner of the 
Tonian Islands, and still more recently he held the command of 
the troops in Ireland. Having completed that, his latest service, 
he lived in retirement until he died on the 17th instant at Torquay. 
Circumstances denied to Lord Seaton the opportunity of proving 
his capacity for commanding armies in the field; but he will be 
remembered as one of the ablest and most trusted lieutenants of 
Britain’s = general, and as having headed, on its most 
brilliant days, “a regiment never surpassed in arms since arms 
were first borne by men.” The light infantry of the school of Sir 
John Moore were an example of every military excellence. They 
knew how to take care of doemntives they could make surprising 
marches ; their shooting, although only one regiment carried rifles, 
proved on many occasions very effective. Such an example ought 
not to be forgotten, for those who resolutely follow it may meet 
any possible enemy with composure. Our neighbours have, partl 
with our consent, appropriated to themselves the palm for intelli- 
gence and activity, while they allow us the credit of unflinching, 
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but rather stupid courage. Lord Seaton and his comrades were in 
all points a soldiers, and other Englishmen may be like 
them if they seek perfection by the same means, 


THE ASSIZES. 


page amount of crime in the country does not, of course, really 

vary much from year to year, but from time to time it 
seems, for some reason, to receive a temporary impulse in a 
particular direction. To judge from the reports of the cases on 
the Circuit which has lately ended, this would seem to have been 
the case with crimes of violence during the last half-year — 
indeed, during the last four months, as most of the cases of 
importance arising out of crimes committed before December were 
disposed of at the winter assize. At the last assizes almost every 
case of interest reported at all was a case of murder in its worst 
form —not murder in that wide sense of the word which 
lawyers affix to it for technical purposes, but premeditated 
assassination. No less than ten persons received sentence of 
death for crimes of this kind, upon most of whom the sentence 
has been already executed. In other instances, acquittals occurred 
in cases where no doubt murders of the worst kind had been 
committed, though the evidence failed to = the guilt of the 
persons accused; and two or three cases of attempts to murder 
occurred, which, as far as the moral guilt of the criminals went, were 
as bad as if the crime had been consummated. Most of these 
offences deserve notice. They fall into distinct and well-marked 
groups, and throw light both on the tragedies which under 
the smooth surface of society, and on the way in which justice is 
administered amongst us. 

In four remarkable cases the prisoner was defended on the 
ground of irresponsibility caused by insanity, and in each instance 
that defence was met by a verdict of guilty and a sentence of 
death. The first of these was that of Charles Fooks, a farmer, 
tried at Dorchester before Serjeant Shee for the murder of a 
cousin and near neighbour, named Stone. There had been some 
trifling a between Fooks and Stone. Fooks had said that if 
he caught Stone on his premises he would shoot him as he would 
a rook. On the 29th of August, about seven or = AM, 
Fooks was standing at his door with a loaded gun in his hand. 
He saw Stone passing, took a deliberate aim, and shot him dead 
through the back of the head. He then went into his own room 
and shot himself, but his wound was not serious, On being 
told. that Stone was dead, he said he hoped he was, as he 
had teased him long enough, and had made him very nervous. 
He said to the doctor who attended him after he had wounded 
himself, “See what comes of annoying a nervous man.” 
Several witnesses were called to prove that he could not 
help doing what he did. Dr. Smith, who had attended him 
for some time before the occurrence, deposed that in July 
or August he “said he felt a burning heat in the stomach; 
he said the Devil was inside him and he wanted something to 
drive him out.” He also said that he was low and fit for nothing, 
and would rather die than live in such torture. His niece stated 
that eight years before he had an illness, that his manner was often 
strange, that he had said he did not wonder at people committing 
suicide, as he fancied he could do the same, and if he killed any one 
else he should kill himself afterwards, that he should not mind 
shooting Stone more than acat, and he should shoot himself after- 
wards, and that he used other violent language, apparently cause- 
lessly, against Stone. Dr. Tuke stated that he had seen the prisoner 
the — the trial, that he then said he had shot Stone for taking 
away his character, that he saw Stone from his window coming 
up the road, that he felt all of a daze, caught up a loaded gun, run 
to the door and discharged it at Stone. He added, “Lord bless 
you, sir, I thought no more of it than shooting a rabbit.” Dr. Tuke 
gave it as his opinion that at the time the prisoner was under 
an uncontrollable impulse to do what he did. The surgeon of the 
gaol said in reply, that he had narrowly watched the prisoner for 
six months, and observed in him no incoherency, delusion, or 
symptoms indicating insanity. Upon this evidence he was con- 
victed and executed. 

At the same assize, a man named Preedy was tried for the 
murder of Charles Evans, a warder in Portland prison. Preedy 
was a convict, and Evans went to take him his dinner. When 
the door was opened for that purpose, Preedy rushed out and 
stabbed Evans with a knife under the right ear. The blow was so 
violent that the knife penetrated to the root of the tongue and 
turned up the bone of the head. After much resistance the 
prisoner was secured. When in custody, he said to one witness, 
“There, Mr. Douglas, I must have done it, for I tobk my Bible 
down during dinner-time, and swore I would take his life when 
he opened the door, or on the first opportunity.” On being asked 
his motive, he replied, “ There was something between him and me 
that you don’t know of.” He said to the superintendent of police, 
‘They have been treating me wrong altogether. If you do a little 
thing they punish you; they worked me up, so I determined to 
kill the first that came.” In gaol he behaved with much violence, 
tearing “P his clothes and his bedding, so that he had to be left 
niked. He had a tame sparrow, and showed much distress at its 
death, Before the magistrates, he said the man tyrannized over 
him, and told him he had murdered his mother, and this made 
him mad. At the trial he broke into a desperate fury, and 
had to be ironed and strapped in order that the case might go 
on. Evidence was given on the prisoner’s behalf by his mother, 


who proved that he had been beaten on his head in infancy by his 
stepfather, after which he lived with his aunt, who said that she 
never thought him quite right, and — to some peculiarities 
about him. He also was convicted and hanged. 

A man named Burton was tried at Maidstone for murdering 
a boy on Chatham Lines. He persuaded the boy to 

to a retired place, and there killed him, notwithstanding 

is struggles (he was only ten years old). Burton then seems to 
have given himself up to the police, and made a full and true 
statement of all the particulars of hiscrime. He said that he was 
tired of his life, and was determined to be ——_ and that he should 
give no further trouble, and plead guilty. When called upon to 
lead, he did plead guilty, and persisted in the plea till Justice 
Wightman emphatically told him he would certainly be hanged if 
he did so, on which he pleaded not guilty. In order to show 
that he could not help killing the boy, it was proved that he once 
put a cat in a pie, that some of his family had been mad, that 
there was something odd in his manner, that he was once found 
in a storehouse staring at the ground, and that on another occasion 
he began to sing a hymn, when (said the witness) he “suddenly 
broke out into one of those lighter airs which are heard at the 
debased concerts of the day.” A doctor who was called said he 
thought he had a moral disease, and his brain was in a deranged 
state. Another doctor said that he thought a man wanting to be 
hanged must be under a delusion ; but on beingasked by the judge 
under what delusion he supposed him +o be, was unable to give 
any answer. The prisoner was convicted, and sentenced to death. 

The last case in which a defence of this sort was set up was a 
very melancholy one. A respectable and well condu youth 
of eighteen, named Levi Taylor, accidentally became ae 
with a prostitute of twenty-five, with whom he was so infatuated 
that he almost immediately married her. She resumed her old 
courses, and in a transport of rage and jealousy he cut her throat, 
the act being accompanied with some atiecting marks of a le 
between tenderness and rage. His counsel contended that he 
“was not quite sane,” because the conduct of his wife pare on 
his mind, and the jury seemed inclined to convict him of man- 
slaughter. The judge, however, told them that it was murder or 
nothing, and they did their duty by convicting him of murder. 

These four cases are good illustrations of the law relating to 
madness and crime. The law is, that madness is relevant only as 
evidence to show either that a man did not know that his 
act was wrong, or that he could not help doing it. A mad- 
man knowing the nature of his actions, and being able to 
control them, is liable to punishment like any one else. Thus, 
the question for the jury in every case is, whether the particular 
man knew and could have helped doing the particular act. In 
these four cases the evidence on these points was of very different 
degrees of weight. In Taylor's case, there was no evidence at all. 
The prisoner murdered his wife from one of the simplest and most 
natural motives in the world. In Burton's case, there no doubt 
was some evidence of a state of mind often produced by bodily 
illness—namely, a morbid desire to be hanged ; but there was no 

roof at all that this morbid desire could not have been resisted. 
here is a strange inconsistency in the view which medical men 
usually take upon this subject. Some obscure disease of the brain 
makes a man want to be hanged. He murders some one that he 
may be hanged. This, _ say, is an insane delusion which ought 
to prevent punishment. Sup he had such a toothache that he 
was tired of his life, and took the same means to be rid of it, 
ought that to excuse him? If not, why not? Disease of the 
tooth is as involuntary as disease of the brain, and the effect on 
the mind is as involuntary, though probably not so direct. 
each case the wish would be caused by disease; but unless the 
wish could be shown to be so violent that the man could not help 
gratifying it, proof of its existence only supplies a motive for the 
offence. It must not, however, be hastily supposed that there 
never are or can be such things as uncontrollable impulses to kill, 
and it is to be regretted that judges should sometimes assert that 
the existence of such impulses is not recognised by law. The law 
must recognise facts, and many cases have occurred which can 
hardly be described by any other name. The common case of 
women killing their children in a sudden frenzy on their recovery 
from childbed, is an illustration. To be sudden and causeless are, 
—— the strongest characteristics of such acts. Where a man 
time to form a wish and lay a plan, and to carry it out, the 
probability is that the — leaves him time to think, and so to 
control himself, and if so, he ought to control himself. This would 
appear to have occurred in the cases of Preedy and Fooks—if the 
view most favourable to the accused be taken of each of them. In 
Preedy’s case, however, the evidence of anything like any form of 
madness was weak in the extreme; and though it was rather 
stronger in the case of Fooks, there was express evidence of malice 
against the man shot. In the absence of such evidence, his case 
would have been by no means free from difficulty. The public 
appear to be just beginning to learn that the bare existence of a 
wish to kill, caused by disease, is only a motive, and not a justifica- 
tion for killing. There is some fear that they may overlook the 
fact that disease may overpower a man’s will, and force him, as 
by a convulsive fit, to do what he would not have done if he could 
have helped it; and this, if not a justification, is at least a full 
excuse for what would otherwise be a crime. ; 

A considerable number of cases tried at the last assizes 
illustrate the standard of proof which juries require in order 
to convict people of capital crimes. Of course it cannot 
be expressed by any general formula; but considerable interest 
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illustrations of it. In all cases, the question left to the jury is, 
“Have you any reasonable doubt?” Or rather, Should you call 
the doubts which exist in this case reasonable, regard being had to 
the importance of punishing criminals, and not punishing mnocent 
men? The verdicts of juries may be regarded as a set of affirma~ 
tions. The doubts lett by this and this set of facts are not 
reasonable; the doubts left by this and this are reasonable. 
It is practically impossible to carry the matter further. The 
following cases are interesting in this point of view : — 

Noah Austin was tried at Oxford shooting James Allen, a 
farmer. On the 13th of Feb » in the afternoon, they were 
together at Bicester market, and prisoner asked the deceased 
to take him home in his gig. They were seen going towards home 
together, and at a short distance from the place where they were 
last beheld, two shots were heard; directly after which the 

isoner was seen running towards Heyford Mill, where the 

eased lived. He reached Heyford Mill a few minutes after- 
wards, and told the servant to go and meet his master, saying 
that he was coming along the road, and that two men had met 
him who wished to pay for some meal, and that he wanted the 
servant to tell him the particulars of the debt. The servant found 
his master lying dead, with two shots in his head. The dead man’s 
purse was found in a box of the prisoner's, and with it was found 
a powder-flask, wrapped in a piece of newspaper, and some bullets. 
Some caps were found wrapped in another piece of the same 
newspaper near the body, together with a revolver which con- 
tained bullets of the same size and weight as those found in the 
isoner’s box. The bullet in the dead man’s brain also corre- 
sponded with them. The prisoner had bought a revolver ; but it 
was not identified. The prisoner was convicted, and, before execu- 
tion, confessed his guilt. 

Edward Cooper was tried at Shrewsbury for the murder of his 
son, a boy of eight. r’s wife had died, and he was left 
with two children, one of whom—the boy in question— was 
humpbacked. Cooper worked for a farmer at Baschurch, in 
Shropshire, from the 8th of December till February 9g. The boy was 
also at work there on the 1zth and 13th of December, but he left 
by the farmer’s orders on Sunday the 14th, the father leaving for 
a day to take him home. ‘They started together accordingly, and 
were seen by several witnesses on Monday the 15th at various 
points on their road. They were last seen between eleven and 
twelye near an ash coppice on the premises of the prisoner's 
master. About one, the prisoner came alone to a cot near the 
coppice and borrowed a spade, which he brought back in about 
three-quarters of an hour. The woman who lent it him asked 
after his boy, and he replied that the boy was well off at Liver- 
pool with his (the prisoner’s) mother. He returned to his work 
that night or next day, and afterwards told two witnesses that 
the boy was at Manchester with his grandmother. To one he 
used the expression that he had done with him for ever. On the 
27th of February, the body of a boy was found buried in the ash 
coppice, and was identified as the body of the boy in question by 
its deformity, though the face could not be recognised. The 
prisoner was convicted. In this case, the absence of any account 
of the boy, and the difficulty of supposing that another hump- 
backed child should have been buried in that place about the 
time when Cooper's child disappeared, were conclusive. 

William Hope was tried at Hereford for the murder, accom- 

ied by rape, of Mary Corbett. This case nearly resembled the 
ordingbridge murder, which occurred last summer. 
Corbett, a girl of sixteen, was sent out by her mistress to get 
some groceries at a shop and beer-house kept by a woman named 
Beavan. Having forgotten part of what she wanted, she had to 
go to the shop twice, and the prisoner and others were there on 
th occasions. The girl set off to run to her home, four hundred 
yards off, and the beer-house keeper’s wife went to the door and 
saw her set off running, The prisoner and another person were 
in the kitchen when the mistress returned to it, but the prisoner 
left about two minutes afterwards, whilst the mistress of the 
house was out of the room. Next morning, Mary Corbett was 
found strangled and ravished in a field by the road. The prisoner 
was away from his lodgi all that night, and said he had got 
drunk at Beavan’s and slept in the stable, which seemed not to be 
true. There were also marks of the knee of a pair of cord 
trousers, with part of the impression of a patch en them, in the 
und where the crime,was committed. They corresponded with 
prisoner’s clothes. A jacket, a basket, and a hat, belonging 
to the prisoner were found near the same place, and his hand had 
marks of biting on all the fingers. He, too, was convicted. 

These three cases are very fair illustrations of the sort of 
standard of proof which juries usually require in what are 
generally called cases of circumstantial evidence. Incomplete 
evidence would be a better phrase, as the characteristic of such 
cases is, that part only of the transaction is proved and the rest in- 
ferred. In each of these instances an ingenious person might frame 
suppositions which might reconcile the facts proved with the 
innocence of the persons accused, but there pa, no doubt that 
the verdicts were right, and in two out of the three cases the 
prisoners confessed their guilt. 

In one case, and in one case only in this circuit, the jury would 
seem to have adopted a compromise, either from weakness, disin- 
clination to capital punishment, or some other unascertainable 
cause. This was the case of John and Elizabeth Garner, tried at 
Lincoln for the murder of Jemima Garner, the mother of the man. 
Garner was a country shopkeeper at Mareham-le-fen, near Horn- 


and amongst other things he dealt in arsenic. In March 
which no doubt were those of arsenical poisoning. Her food 
was prepared in the house, in which no one was then li except 
the mother, Jemima Garner—a female servant, Elizabeth Whitaker, 
to whom Garner was afterwards married, and who was tried with 
him—and Garner himself. A woman named Shepherd, who nursed 
the first Mrs. Garner in her illness, several times tasted the arrow- 
root which was given her, and was made so ill by it that she was 
ten weeks at Lincoln Hospital, and lost the use of her hands. 
Hannah Garner died in about a week. After her death, Jemima 
Garner, the mother, came to live with her son. There was 
evidence that she had several violent quarrels with Whitaker, and 
that her son on one or two occasions, when drunk, treated her 
very ill. In the winter of 1861 Whitaker cooked a rice-pudding 
for dinner, which Mrs. Garner and several others ate, Whitaker 
alone eating none of it. All of them were made violently sick. At 
the same time she gave some milk to the family of Mrs. Shepherd, 
who by this time had returned from Lincoln. Two families who 
used it were all made ill, and it ap from an expression 
given in evidence, that Whitaker a spite ss ene Shepherd. 
On the 14th December old Mrs. Garner was taken violently ill 
with symptoms of arsenical poisoning, of which she died after 
about a week’s illness. All her food was prepared by Whitaker. 
During her illness her son behaved to her—according to the account 
of a witness, Mrs. Jenkinson, who nursed her—with horrible 
brutality of language. Some time after his mother’s death, Garner 
turned off Whitaker, but on her engaging to marry another man 
he took her back and married her. Some horses were poisoned in 
Garner's stables, one of which belonged to a son-in-law of his, 
against whom Whitaker, according to the evidence of one witness, 
appeared to have a spite, and some suspicious were over- 
heard on the part both of Garner and Whitaker. In the winter 
of 1862 an inquest was held, and the bodies of both Hannah and 
Jemima Garner were found to contain large quantities of arsenic. 
A box was also found in the shop which contained a quantity of 
arrowroot mixed up with arsenic. There was half a hundred-weight 
of arsenic in the shop, made up in pounds and half-pounds. It was 
argued for the prosecution that the fact of two deaths by arsenic 
speedily following each other, while the other persons in the house 
were unaffected, coupled with the behaviour of the prisoners, showed 
a malicious design. It was argued for the prisoners that the indis- 
criminate use of arsenic on so many occasions proved accident. 
The judge suggested that, if the accident were produced by culpa- 
ble negligence in the use of a deadly poison, the crime was 
manslaughter. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, and 
the prisoners were sentenced to penal servitude for life. It is very 
difficult to believe in an accident of such a discriminating kind ; 
and if such an accident did occur, a servitude for life was a 
strange punishment for it, and can be justified only on a very high 
theory indeed of judicial discretion. ‘This case was remarkable in 
a legal point of view. It seldom ns that one crime can be 
given in evidence to prove the commission of another; but in this 
instance the fact that two deaths by arsenic, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, had occurred within a short time of each other, was 
allowed to be proved to rebut the suggestion of accident. 

No capital conviction for poisoning took place at the late assizes, 
though there were several trials for the offence. A curious one oc- 
curred on the Home Circuit, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. A 
man named Strut was tried for the murder of a woman named Day. 
The prisoner was a widower of forty-nine, and the deceased a widow 
of forty-three, whom he had been intending to . There was 
some evidence that he was jealous of her, and also of some other 
misunderstanding. He went out to walk with her one Sunday 
morning and gave her a mince pie. After eating it she was taken 
ill with symptoms of arsenical poisoning, of which she died the same 
evening. She had eaten hardly anything else, and nothing at all 
likely to have contained poison. ‘There was, however, nothing to- 
show that the prisoner ever had poison in his ion, nor was 
any part of the pie itself examined and shown to contain poison, 
though it appeared that the other pies made at the same time had 
produced no bad effects. The prisoner appeared to have been 
much affected by the death of the woman. He was acquitted. 
The case was reported at great length in the Times, and the 
account of the judge’s summing up concludes : — 

The Lord Chief Tustice went on at some length to comment upon every cir- 
cumstance in the case most forcibly and eloquently in favour of the prisoner. 
He particularly dwelt upon the feeling said to have been shown by the pri 
after the death, and his conversation with his friends about it. Did the 
murderer seek or shun the society of his fellow-men? Did the murderer 
feel the sorrow which led to tears? After commenting in this spirit upon 
the whole of the case, the Lord Chief Justice wound up a charge of condor. 
and by most eloquent and a 
tot y not to find a verdict the unless 
of they were satistied of his i wey 
It ean hardly be expected that one of the most e 
lawyers should lay aside his gift, but “ eloquent 


ent of English 
earnest appeals 
to the jay ” are not exactly the qualities required ina summing up. 
Probably something is due to the reporter. The cirenit reporters 
(who are generally barristers) have very different styles, and a 
fine vein of sensation writing pervades the Home Circuit reports. 
The author obviously feels bound to magnify his office. 

One other case of an acquittal for murder may be mentioned — 
not on account of any peculiarity about the evidence, but because 
of the atrocity of the crime. A man named Jeavons was tried at 
Stafford for murdering three miners by cutting the by which 
they were let down into the pit. There was no doubt that the 
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rope was cut, but the evidence to connect Jeavons with it was by 
no means strong. He had the care of the rope, and made some 
remarks which appear to have excited suspicion. 

Hardly any crimes of interest have occurred except those which 
related to the destruction of life. Some of the punishments, 
however, deserve attention. A convict at Dartmoor attempted to 


murder an officer of the convict prison there. For this he was | 


sentenced to penal servitude for life. Suppose he repeated 
the offence, what could be done with him? He could 
commit any crime whatever, not merely with impunity, but with 
advantage, for whilst under committal for trial he would not 
be under the usual convict discipline. A merchant named Calvert 
was convicted at York of mutilating his books, to defraud his 
creditors. It also appeared, that, by reason of the way in which 
he conducted his business, 2,000/. only was available to meet debts 
of 59,0001. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. There 


is a strange leniency in the law towards all sorts of mercantile | 


frauds, and the policy of the late Bankruptcy Act has been to 
diminish considerably the stringency of the old law. The conse- 


quence is, that it is often less penal to defraud one’s creditors of | 


pick a man’s pocket of Much has still to be 
before fraud will be fitly punished by the law. 


THE RACE FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


race for the Two Thousand Guineas, if not in other respects 
very gratifying, did at least afford to those who cherish the 
honest prejudices of Britons an agreeable spectacle in the downfall 
of the reputation of that terrible French invader, Hos . This 
horse has been king, or rather tyrant, of the market all the winter. 
The performances of Saccharometer last year were nearly, if not 
quite, as as Hospodar’s, but for some unexplained reason he did 
not obtain the same confidence. The rage for Hospodar was onl 
comparable to that which is excited among women by a new Frenc 
fashion. Not only the public, but the owners of other horses, seem 
to have acquiesced in the assumption of his invincibility. There 
‘were . ee subscribers to this race, and only nine horses 
started for it. The reason for this remarkable disproportion could 


only be that owners had made up their minds that their horses had | 


no chance whatever, and, therefore, they did not think it worth 
their while to run them over ground which, for want of rain, had 
become unusually and dangerously hard. If there were not some 
special reason to account for the paucity of the field as compared 
with the largeness of the subscription, it might be thought that the 
English racing-world was afflicted with a plethora of money and a 
dearth of first-class horses. But, in truth, there was something 
like a general agreement to surrender the Two Thousand Guineas 
ye to Hospodar, and to think it lucky if he did not appropriate 

e Derby also. The defeat of this formidable champion of France 
was sufficient to make memorable a day which, in other respects, 
was common-place. 

Besides Hospodar and Saccharometer, almost the only horses 
backed before the race were Blue Mantle and the winner, 
Macaroni. The former made so good an ee as a two- 
year-old at Ascot, that expectations were at that time entertained 
of him which have since been considerably modified. It is greatly 
to be lamented that Blue Mantle was not laid up after Ascot, 
instead of being made to run eleven races within th 
prevailing estimate of Macaroni may be inferred from the odds 


inst him for the Derby, which were 50 to 1 previous to his | 


victory of last Tuesday. The public opinion of Newmarket, 
which, as regards horses trained on the spot, is better informed 
than that of England generally, did, indeed, take Macaroni’s 
measure pretty accurately beforehand; at least, if that public 
opinion was fairly represented by a person of professional aspect, 
who was heard to say, while the horses were being marshalled for 
the start, that “if anything bowled the favourite over it would be 
Macaroni.” It was a pity that the —- thus unpreten- 
tiously delivered, could not have been heard by somebody whom 
it might have enco to improve slightly on the offers which 
were being made t the favourite. The principal known 
fact in Macaroni’s favour was, that he had run well at Newmarket 
a fortnight before, when the ground was nearly as bad as it has 
been this week. These performances are great proofs of sound- 


ness; and although the Derby course is very different from the | 


Two Thousand, and weather and other circumstances may alter 
greatly between the two events, the easy winner of the one can 
scarcely fail to take a forward in the other. There must 
sunt Vocemeuhans other horses fit to dispute the great prize 
with Lord Clifden; but it is difficult to guess whence they are to 
come. Saccharometer proved himself able to run, which was 
more than was of him in some quarters; but he did not 
push Macaroni very close; and so far as such a test can be relied 
on, the race for the Guineas shows that he would be behind 
Macaroni in the Derby. There were, besides these two horses, 
only seven other s of whose pretensions it would be 
extravagant fo talk serious The third in the race was Baron 


Glasgow's roan colt, to which he has given the punning name of 
Rapid It may suffice to say of him that the second part 
of his mame is much more obviously applicable than the first. 
This horse and his elder brother, who ran in a race for four-year- 
olds on the same day, may be best described by saying that 
both, ot und think that they woald wake 


e year, The | 


hunters. There were, however, persons who believed that Rapid 

Rhone was not destitute of all chance, and, therefore, one can 
| understand why he started. As Lord Glasgow, if he starts one 
_ horse, usually starts two, the presence of Rapid Rhone accounts 
| for that of his stable companion Clarior. Besides Blue Mantle, 
_who has been already mentioned, there were two other starters, 

viz. Melrose and Count Cavour. The former being the only 
ntative of Scott's stable, have been siarted to get 
what is called “a line” without most distant idea of hi 
success. The latter was ang, are ed to do the same office 
for the stable which is training Nati Guard for the ony 
The experiment did not come to much, for Count Cavour was 
first beaten of the lot. The reputation of National Guard has 
depended ay on his running with cm ge last year, and 
| now that Hos 8 reputation is demolished, it seems to follow 
| that National Guard has not much character to stand upon. How- 
ever, the horse sometimes occupies the fourth or fifth place in the 
returns of the Derby betting; and looking at all the information 
| that is before the public, he is as much or as little entitled to it as 
any other known competitor. 

The total result of the merits of the eighty-five entries 
for the Two Thousand is such as to render seasonable the 
announcement lately made by Admiral Rous, that the breed 
of English race-horses is improving simultaneously with the 
great increase in the number bred. One fact, however, ought 
not to be left out of sight. There is, doubtless, a growing 
——— to bring out promising horses for the chief handicaps 
rather than for the great three-year-old races, Owners cannot 
be expected to forget, as the public sometimes seems inclined to 
do, that they are entitled to do as they like with their own. 
The breeder of a first-class horse may possibly prefer the praise of 
being one who does good by stealth. Without any attempted or 
intended maystification, he may either not be fully alive to 
the merits of his colt, or he may choose that those merits 
should not be publicly discussed for a year before the event 
for which principally he has bred him. A very remarkable 
instance of this modesty or reserve was afforded in the case of 
Tim Whiffler a year ago. After the Two Thousand had been won 
| by The Marquis, the question debated everywhere in anticipation 
of the Derby was whether The Marquis or Buckstone was the 
better horse. Caractacus having won the Derby, his name was of 
course added to the other two in forecasting the issue of the St. 
Leger, and when Caractacus broke down there were again only 
two names in everybody’s mouth. But when the season of 1862 
was over, there was a very general agreement that Tim Whiffler was 
the best three-year-old that had come out init. Something of 
the same kind may possibly occur again ; and therefore, if it should 
be thought that the horses stri for the Two Thousand made 
rather a poor show—and if it should be questioned whether, 
with the exception of Lord Clifden, the Derby will exhibit any 
great improvement on them—it will still be permissible to hope 
that this is not all the country can produce by way of equivalent 
for the vast sums spent on horse-racing. 

It must have been a grand moment for the ring when the cry of 
“ Tlospodar is beaten ” arose from the spectators of Tuesday’s race. 
The popularity of Mr. Naylor, who owns Macaroni, has always 
been very great and well deserved, but certainly it never reached 
_ so high a point as = his defeat of the French favourite. Mr. 
Naylor's jockey, Challoner, has had some fine opportunities, 
which he has used skilfully. Besides good luck in Mr. Naylor’s 
_ colours, he happened to be disengaged for the last St. Leger, 
through his first master having no horse fit to run for it, and 


|so he got a winning mount upon The Marquis. Hospodar 
| Was ridden ty Footie, to whom fortune seems to deny 
| nothing except success in the greatest races of the year. Per- 
| haps his turn is now almost come, for it was understood 
‘last autumn that he was to ride Lord Clifden for the Derby. 
| If Lord Clifden comes up to his promise of last season, he ought 
to win the Derby without much riding, but after the downfall 
of Hospodar public faith in favourites will be somewhat unsteady. 


It was at one time hoped that this week’s meeting at New- 
market would have been marked by a contest of unusual interest 
for the Whip. This es. a is now held by Sir Joseph Hawley, 
who owes it, along with many other honours, to magni- 
ficent horse Asteroid, an animal which may be recommended 
to the notice of those who fear that the British racer is d 
into a screw. Asteroid is so very a 
horse that it is to eared he will some day find favour in the 
eyes of foreign breeders, who will give almost any money for first- 
rate English stock. The race for the Whip would have been over 
the Beacon Co which is nearly four miles and a r long. 
The weight carried in this race is 10 stone, whatever be the 
of the horses running for it. The only challenge offered to Si 
Joseph Hawley was by Lord William a the owner of Tim 
Whitiler. At Doncaster, in the autumn, Tim Whiiller gave 
Asteroid an indisputable beating. But although Tim used to care 
little about weight, it would be going far to start on even terms 
over a long course with id, who is a year older. Accord- 
ingly, the challenge has been withdrawn, and thus the whirligig 
of time has brought revenge to Asteroid. Another striking example 
of the chances of the was seen about a fortnight ago, when 
The Marquis was beaten at Newmarket by a French mare, Stra- 
della, having never before known defeat except in the Derby. 
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LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


ROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S fifth lecture was devoted to 
an examination of the causes of Phonetic Variation. In 
his two previous lectures, the Professor had shown that the number 
of possible sounds is almost unlimited, but that, in the — 
languages of the world, a very small portion only of normal sounds 
has been fixed upon to form the alphabet. Yet, small as is the 
number of these alphabetic elements, there are but few nations 
which employ the whole of them, and wherever we find very 
abundant alphabets we may be sure that different languages have 
been mixed, each lan retaining some of its own phonetic 
culiarities. Thus, French words beginning with an aspirated h, 
ike hair, hameau, hater, point to a German origin. ords be- 
= in French with gut, such as guise, guile, and guichet (the 
Inglish wise, wile, and wicket), are Teutonic words as pronounced 
by the Roman provincials, English, the w, as in pwre and duke, 
is a Norman vowel pronounced by Saxon throats; but the sound, 
when once established in English, found its way even into Saxon 
words, so that both Saxons and Normans pronounced A. S. cneov, 
Feava, and deav, as knew, few, and dew. It is to the Norman ele- 
ment in English that the sounds of ch, j, the soft = as in azure, 
and others which are not known in any Teutonic dialect, are 
due; whilst words with th and wh are Saxon, which the 
Normans had to pronounce as they best could. Many lan- 
guages, on the other hand, dispensed with letters that seem to 
us most necessary. The broad distinctions between guttural, 
dental, and labial contact are not clearly preserved or perceived by 
the speakers. The Mohawks and the five other Indian tribes, 
which together constitute the so-called Six Nations, have no 
labials—no p, b, m, f, v. They always keep the mouth open in 
speaking —a fact not very favourable to the any that the names 
for father and mother are in all languages derived from the 
earliest cry of the infant, formed by the mere opening and closing 
of the lips. The gutturals are unknown in the speech of the 
Society Islands, and the natives could only call Captain Cook, 
Tute. These letters are, on the contrary, very fully developed in 
all Semitic dialects.. The dentals seem to exist in every language. 
The d, however, is not used in Chinese, in Mexican, or Peruvian. 
Sanskrit has no f, no soft sibilants. Greek has no y and w. 
English has no guttural flowing letters, like German ach and ich. 
German has no w, as in English wind, and no th. R& is a letter 
found difficult of pronunciation by whole nations. No Chinese 
ever mo it; they say Ki-li-ssi-tu for Christ, Eulopa for 
Europe. This proves Mandarin to be of foreign origin ; it is a cor- 
ruption of the Sanskrit Mantrin, counsellor. The atenty at this 
point mentioned that more extensive statistics as to the presence 
or absence of certain letters in certain languages were much to be 
desired, and that a mere counting of consonants and yowels 
in various dialects would yield most curious results. 

He then gave instances of the singular inability of certain races to 
distinguish, either in speaking or hearing, between some of the most 
distinct letters of the alphabet. Thus, in Hawaian, 4 and ¢ run into 
one sound, and no foreigner can tell whether the letter he hears is a 
guttural or a dental—the same word is written by one missionary 
with a k, by another witha ¢. To adapt the English word steel to 
Hawaian organs of speech, the s is dropped, as they cannot pro- 
nounce two consonants together; a final a is added, as they never 
end a word with a consonant; and ¢ is changed into k — thus steel 
becomes Kila. This confusion between the & and ¢ can only be 
accounted for by inefficient articulation—the tongue striking the 
palate bluntly, half way between the & and the ¢ points, thus 
inclining sometimes more to the dental, sometimes more to the 
palatal sound. The same sort of confusion may be found even in 
English. Webster maintains that clear and clean are often pro- 
nounced as tlear and tlean, and glory as dlory. This sort of imper- 
fect articulation is, however, of rare occurrence in literary 
languages, and it should be carefully distinguished from an actual 
interchange of consonants, one dialect taking one, another choosing 
another. It is more than this; it is a confusion between two con- 
sonants in the same language, and in the same word, and is like 
that sort of colour blindness when ple cannot distinguish 
between blue and red. Children will often substitute dentals for 
gutturals, and say tat for cat, &c.; and whole dialects will do the 
same. But this is a real substitution ; we hear one letter instead 
of another; we do not hear, as it were, two letters at once, or 
something between the two. This confusion between two letters 
is peculiar to the lower stages of human speech. 

bite distinct from this is phonetic diversification—a process 
which is going on in all languages, even more in those that are 
highly developed than in those in an earlier stage. Wherever 
we look at language, we find it changes. What makes language 
change ? Why does the same word assume different forms in difle- 
rent dialects? Why is the numeral four, fow’ in English, guatuor 
in Latin, réecapee in Greek, chatvar in Sanskrit, fidvor in Gothic, 
&c.—these languages all being members of the same family? The 
Lecturer stated these changes to be due to law, not to accident. 
This, he said, had been so often proved, that it might be taken 
for granted without wasting time by recapitulating the proofs. 
But though the existence of these laws is fully acknowledged, their 
nature has never been rightly explained. fessor Max Miiller 
considered them to be based entirely on physiological causes. It is 
not enough to say that a word pronounced by a Hindoo with an 
initial d is pronounced by a Roman with an initial 7; we must 
know why it is so, These laws of phonetic change were then 
traced to two causes, One class of phonetic changes is the “ result 


of laziness, of a want of physical energy,” and may properly be 
called phonetic decay. Every letter requires, for its proper and 
clear pronunciation, a certain di of exertion and will. When 
people shrink from this effort, phonetic change in some form or 
other is the result. 

instances of change from 
were then given, as m pater, ki cyning, nig 
from méme from Eve in 
which, at sight, might, if compared wi eir origin 
appear to violate this peiasigh, the same cause of change is 
to be discovered. Thunder is apparently longer than A.S. 
thunor; but it requires less effort to slur from the to the d 
and so to the next vowel, than to draw the tongue from the 
teeth without making the opening of the dental contact audible. 
The Lecturer then passed on to the second cause of phonetic 
diversity observable between cognate dialects, and which cannot 
be ascribed to mere negligence. This is dialectic variation. It 
was ascribed by the Lecturer to a previous state of language in 
which, as in the Hawaian, the principal points of consonantal 
contact were not yet distinctly se from each other. It is of 
little use to say that Sanskrit gh becomes Greek 9. No letter ever 
becomes. We pronounce letters, and pronounce them either properly 
or wrongly ; and when we find Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin show- 
ing the same word with guttural, dental, and labial initials, it does 
not teach us anything to say that Greek is modified from Sanskrit, 
and Latin from Greek. The three pronunciations must have 
been derived from a common source, so vague in its articulation as 
to be easily interpreted into these three sounds. in, nations 
have their own phonetic idiosyncrasies. The Greeks used but 
three consonants, x, 7, 8, all semivowels, at the end of words. The 
Romans, on the contrary, ended their words both with a guttural 
tenuis, as in nunc, and with a dental tenuis, as in sunt. They only 
shrank from the unharmonious effect of a final labial, which is 
tolerated in English words, such as stump, plump, lump. The West 
African dialects are poor in dentals and labials, but, on the other hand, 
abound in gutturals. All these dialectic varieties must be carefull 
watched, and kept distinct from those phonetic corruptions whi 
are the result of muscular languor. These phonetie corruptions 
can always be represented by anatomical designs ; and the Lecturer 
showed, by means of a diagram, how Latin clamare glided into 
Italian ehtamare and Spanich lamar. Initial double consonants 
are most liable to phonetic corruption, though these very double 
consonants are themselves the result of contraction — of an effort 
to pronounce two syllables as one. It would seem the easiest way 
to solve the ditliculty of the double consonants by dropping one of 
them, but there are many languages where the double consonant 
is drawn out again into two syllables, as easier of pronuncia- 
tion. Thus Plato becomes Jflatun in Arabic; spada, espée, 
scala, eschelle,in French. In these latter words the s has after- 
wards been dropped again; but the initial e, though the s 
which called it forth has disappeared, is still retained. It is 
difficult in some cases to define the exact point where decay ends 
and growth begins; but there is one safe test in the science of 
language. The changes produced by phonetic decay admit of a 
physiological explanation. They can be referred to a decrease of 
muscular energy in the organs of speech. Dialectic varieties, on 
the contrary, must be traced to special, not to general causes ; and 
in many cases they must simply be taken as facts that do not 
admit of any physiological analysis. 

In his sixth lecture, Professor Max Miiller treated of Grimm's 
Law —a law affecting nearly the whole consonantal structure of 
the Aryan languages. Each of the three principal consonants, 
the guttural, dental, and labial, is liable to three modifications. 
It may be pronounced as hard, k, ¢, p; as soft, g, d,b; and each 
of these letters may or may not be followed by an aspiration, thus 
giving us, in addition, kh, th, ph; gh, dh, bh. Sanskrit alone pos- 
sesses these four sets of consonants complete. In Greek, the soft 
aspirates are wanting; in the Latin, Slavonic, and Celtic languages, 
there are no aspirates at all; and even in the Teutonic dialects, 
what seem to be aspirates are in reality mere spirants or breaths. 
Now, the law which Grimm calls in German Lautverschiebung, or 
dislocation of sounds, is this: —1. When in Greek and Sanskrit we 
meet with aspirates, we find in their places the corresponding soft 
consonants in Gothic, and the ed hard consonants in Old 
High-German. 2. When in Greek, Sanskrit, and all the other 
Aryan languages, except the Teutonic, we meet with original soft 
consonants, we find in their places the corresponding hard conso- 
nants in Gothic, and the corresponding breaths in Old High 
German. 3. When in Greek, Sanskrit, and all other Aryan lan- 
guages, except the Teutonic, we meet with original hard conso- 
nants we find in their places in Gothic the corresponding breaths, 
and in Old High German the corresponding soft consonants. 
It would be impossible to ascribe these systematic changes of 
consonants to phonetic corruption, because phonetic corruption 
always follows a downward direction; whereas here we see the 
soft consonants hardened, or strengthened by aspiration. Nor 
would it be quite honest to say, with Grimm, that it betokens a 
certain pluck and pride on the part of the German nations to have 
raised the soft to a hard, the hard to an aspirated consonant, with- 
out accounting in some way for the dwindling down of original 
— into Gothic soft consonants. 

he Lecturer then examined these changes as the result of 
phonetic variation. He pointed out that, previously to the separa- 
tion of the Aryan family, roots had been formed which differed from 
each other simply by the threefold modification of one of their 
consonants. Thus ¢ar meant to cross, dar, to tear, dhar, to hold; 
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ghar meant to glow, gar, to shout, kar, to do. As the Teutonic 
nations were not able to pronounce aspirates, either hard or soft, 
they pronounced in their place either the corresponding soft or 
hard unaspirated consonants. The Gothic and the Low German 
tribes adopted the former, the High German the latter expedient. 
But then came the genuine hard and soft consonants which could 
not be mixed up in German with these spurious hard and soft 
consonants, the tatives of the original aspirates. The 
Germans found that they had robbed Peter to pay Paul. So the 


tances were given to illustrate every one of the nine 
eases of consonantal change according to Grimm’s law. The 


ld High German as ch in chunni. The 
hard guttural X in the interrogative pronoun Greek cdc, Sanskrit, 
kas, kd, kad, Latin, quis, quae, quid, appears in Gothic as the 
guttural breathing in Avas, hvd, hva, Anglo-Saxon, hva, hvét. 
Among the words thus examined were two which, though they 
conformed outwardly to Grimm’s law, and thus attested their 
having existed previous to the division of the 7 ~ family, 
differed in their meaning in a most peculiar manner. e Anglo- 
Saxon furh means fir, and so does the German fohre. But the 
same word, as fixed in Latin, namely, quercus ——_ in an 
to five and guingue) means oak, and so does the old word fereha, 
which occurs in the Laws of Rothar. Secondly, the Greek gnycc, 
which means oak, has in the Latin fagus and in the Gothic boka 
changed its meaning to beech. The Professor stated that he had not 
beenable to account for these apparently capricious changes of mean- 
ing in words that must have existed before the common Aryan lan- 
guage had been broken up and become nationalized as Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic, until he read Sir Charles Lyell’s work on the Antiquity 
of Man. Here it was stated that about 4,000 years ago the soil 
was covered with forests consisting exclusively of fir- 
trees, and that, after the period of fir-trees, came that of oak- 
trees, which in turn was succeeded by a vegetation of beech. 
Now it can be proved that great changes in the history of 
civilization do not always sweep away the old vocabulary, but 
merely modify the meaning of words so as to adapt them to the 
requirements of a new age. When hawks were supplanted by 
, the names of the birds of prey formerly used in hawking 
were transferred to the new weapons. Mosguet, the name of a 
w-hawk, so called on account of its dappled (muscatus) 
plumage, became the French meusguet, a musket. Faucon, hawk, 
was the name given to a heavier sort of artillery ; sacre in French, 
and saker in ish, mean both hawk and gun; and the Italian 
terzeruolo, a pistol, is closely connected with terzuolo, a hawk. 
The English expression, “ to let tly at a thing” suggests a similar 
explanation. The Mexicans called copper or leones tepuztli, which 
may have meant originally hatchet. hen they saw iron in the 
hands of mem seme they called it also tepwztli, which thus 
became a word for metal; and then they had to distin- 
ish iron from copper by calling them “black metal” and “red 
metal.” (See Tylor’s Anahuac, p. 170.) 

A similar =e to have taken place in the old Aryan words 
for fir and oak. Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects of one and 
the same 1 who came to settle in Europe during the 
fir period—a period nearly coinciding with the stone age— 

d naturally have known the fir-tree only, and applied to it 
the word which in Anglo-Saxon is cman as furh, in German 
as fohre. The Romans settling in Europe during the oak period 
would apply the same word to the oak. Some of the German 
tribes, likewise, applied the term which the Saxons had assigned to 
the fir-tree to the oak, either because they never knew the forests 
of fir-trees in which the Saxons settled, or because they actuall 
witnessed the change from fir to oak, and allowed the word whi 
originally had meant fir, and might have been generalized into 
timber, to become the recognised name for the new forests that 
were epringing up in their wild homes. The fact, again, that 
onyec in G means only oak, fagus in Latin, beech, boka in 
Gothic, beech, requires an explanation; and the Professor sug- 
gested that if Gothic and Italian Aryans witnessed the transition 
of the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze age into the 
iron age, this would account for the transition of meaning from 
Jagus, oak, to fagus, beech. He remarked that these observa- 
tions could be confirmed by ampler evidence, and would enable 
us to fix approximatively, by the help of geological chronology, 
the date when the first waves of the Aryan race touched the shores 
of Europe, driving before them the earlier settlers of Turanian 
descent — the Fins, Laps, and Basks—who gradually receded to 
the very edge of the European continent, where their descendants 
have maintained themselves in small numbers to the present 


day, 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 
wrt a house looking bright and cheerful from fresh 
: hangings and beautified with a new proscenium, 
Mr. Mapleson has commenced his season with ee success. 
“Ce n’est que le premier qui coiite,” ani no other opera 
perhaps olla be so sure Mt being thoroughly well done by 


his singers as we are this 
terrible and not ing it as by any means Si 
Verdi's best opera, it must be confessed that Madile. Titiens and 
Signor Giuglini have in so completely identifyi 
themselves with the luckless hero and heroine that the public is 
unwilling to hear any one else in their . When to these 
are added Mr. Santley and Madame Alboni, those who care 
for this opera—and they are not few—have an opportunity of 
hearing it with a cast which, if not justifying Mr Mapleson’s 
epithet “unparalleled,” certainly cannot now be s All 
e singers were singing extremely well, although Madlle. 
Titiens showed some signs of the constant use she has made 
of her superb voice during the past year. Besides the Tro- 
vatore, Bellini’s Puritani has been given, presenting a stro 
contrast, in its soft, almost sickly melodies, to the fierce feverish 
eign in — the representative of the modern Italian school 
ights. e must express our v t admiration of Signor 
Giuglini’s singing of Ariwo. Now e Si or Mario has surren- 
dered this part, there is no one who can deliver the music with 
the true Italian softness of tone like Signor Giuglini. We wish, 
however, he could or would make some improvement in his action, 
which is as awkward and inexpressive as ever. It is always a 
matter of regret when great artists make the mistake of venturing 
upon characters for which, by reason either of their physical gifts 
or their own predilections, they have no special fitness. Such a 
mistake Madille. Titiens makes when she leaves her tragic throne 
and adopts simple everyday life upon the stage. She is 
at present unapproached as Lucrezia Borgia, as Leonora, as 
Valentine — in fact, in all characters which depend upon strong, 
broadly-marked s of passion; but a simple character not 
capable of very strong tragic emotions, even when placed in tragic 
situations, is less suited to her genius. Thus we think her Elvira 
is a mistake—a splendid mistake, if you will, but still a mistake. 
Madlle. Titiens’ action is large and grand, and she cannot shake it 
off for the quiet demeanour of the Puritan girl, ped up in her 
love, and trusting so to it that, when it fails her, mind fails 
her too. Then the music taxes largely Madlle. Titiens’ weak 
point as a vocalist. It demands a facility and neatness of execu- 
tion which is not her, forte, but the want of which she causes 
us to forget when she carries us away hy her superb volume of 
tone employed in a strong situation. The deficiency, however, 
makes itself felt in such pieces of music as the polacca, “Son vergin 
vezzosa,” and the quick movement to “Qui la Voce ”—in the latter 
piece peculiarly so. When there are so many characters 
in which this gifted lady can delight and _ surprise us, 
we must regret that she should, by attempting everything, 
show us so clearly what she cannot do. Signor Vialetti and 
Signor Gassier played Giorgio and Riccardo, but their voices have 
too much of the same tone to give due effect to the trumpet duet, 
and it would have been further improved by a little more unity of 
opinion as to the rendering of certain passages in that nois, 
composition. The orchestra is much the same as last season, an 
is still somewhat wanting in precision and delicacy; but the 
chorus is very greatly improved. No announcement of the 
new operas or of the new singers promised in the prospectus 
has as yet been made, and we hope there is no intention to run an 
idle rivalry in producing the same pieces as at Covent Garden. 
The repertoire of each is quite large enough to prevent the wpe ce | 
of any such policy; and although there are several operas whii 
we shall expect and hope to hear at both houses, yet making 
either establishment an echo of the other can hardly serve any 
turn. A ballet, of no great originality in plot, but very 
prettily dressed and put on the stage, has served to introduce 
Madame Ferraris and M. Paul. The lady dances with all her 
wonted aplomb, and with even more than her wonted audacity, 
and those who care for such things have been well provided for. 
At Covent Garden, Masaniello, produced just at the end of last 
season, has served as the dever de rideau for the present year. For 
Signor Mario’s failing voice, but inimitable grace, both as singer 
and actor, we now have M. Naudin’s energetic singing and 
exuberant action. This gentleman has phew. much improved 
since he sang at Drury Lane in 1859, but his voice is of a 
thin piercing quality, thoroughly Frenzh in tone, and at present 
there is a want of elegance in his singing which we do not 
easily pardon in a tenor. Possibly this arises from his earnestness, 
and may, therefore, be saftened by time and experience, and, in 
the present dearth of tenors who can go through the tearing 
exertion of singing one of the modern French operas, he is 
well worth a fair trial. His best effort in Masamello was the 
splendid duet (miserably mutilated as usual) with Pietro. This 
produced far more effect than it did last season—owing, however, as 
much to the singing of M. Faure, who has replaced Signor 
Graziani, as of the tenor. The new Pietro is certainly a great 
improvement on Signor Graziani, and has not been heard to more 
advantage since he first ap . His acting was picturesque and 
true beyond any other representative of the part we have seen. The 
other characters were the same as last year. As a stage spectacle, 
this opera, as now played, has never been surpassed in this country, 
and we should question whether anything better has been done in 
Paris. The second act is a masterpiece of scene painting and 
stage grouping, and the revolt in the market-place, as a specimen 
of stage illusion, is admirable. Both band and chorus, who play 
an important part, left little or nothing to be desired. Beilini 
resents quite as strong a contrast to Auber at Covent Garden as 
fre does to Verdi at Her Majesty's. Both the living composers 
trust to a powerful orchestra, noisy choruses, a crowded T i and 
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an exciting drama. The melodious Italian is content with a 
simple story and a chorus, treated as of old when it was only the 
confidant of the hero’s or the heroine’s joys or sorrows, and when it 
administered scraps of interjectional sympathy or consolation with- 
out taking more a very slight part, if any, in the action of the 
drama. And yet his melodies cannot but be heard with pleasure. 
Often feeble, often out of keeping with the dramatic situation, 
they yet exhibit the gift of tune, which seems to be the birthright 
of every Italian. The Puritani was chosen by Madlle. Fioretti for 
her début, and if she can sing other music as satisfactorily as she 
can Bellini’s, she will prove a valuable addition to our operatic 
—. She has a clear, sweet-toned soprano, produced easily and 
without any of the modern tremolo. Her execution is very 
satisfactory, and she does not think it necessary to exhibit her 
facility by introducing any fresh difficulties into music which the 
com hasleft already sufficiently ornate. Both the polacca and the 
florid movement to “ Qui la Voce” were accomplished with perfect 
ease and precision, and all the were finished with a neat- 
ness which is as pleasing to the musical ear as it is now, unfortu- 
nately, rare. As an actress, Madlle. Fioretti exhibited no marked 
talent, and we must wait for other parts before any opinion can be 
formed as to her dramatic powers ; but, as a singer, we feel that 
Mr. Gye has acquired a very agreeable and accomplished artiste. 
M. Faure sang and looked very well as Riccardo, but it was hardly 
fair to Signor Ronconi to introduce him, after an absence of two 
years, as the old Puritan uncle. At his best, he could not do any- 
— for a part composed with a special eye to the bodily and 
v peculiarities and excellences of Signor Lablache, and, at 
the present time, he can do but little for any character in serious 
opera. Although not announced in his programme, Mr. Gye has 
introduced Madlle. Carlotta Patti to the eastern hemisphere. 
When two sisters of a family appear in public, one is usually 
blessed with a soprano and the other with a contralto voice; but 
the present young lady, instead of going down the vocal scale, 
“ walks off,” like Mr. Box, “in the opposite direction,” and tops 
her sister Adelina by a couple of notes. From lameness, or some 
other cause connected with those members of which, we are told, 
a Queen of Spain was destitute, she cannot, or does not, appear in 
opera, and we have therefore only heard her in a concert. Her 
voice is certainly very wonderful in its extent, and in the accuracy 
with which she can hit upon the notes at the very extreme of the 
soprano register, and shake and turn thereon with the same ease 
as other singers do in the ordinary parts of the voice; but we 
confess to having but little sympathy with vocal gymnastics, and 
Madlle. Carlotta Patti is certainly defective in expression. The 
concert in which she appeared was preceded by Norma, the 
heroine by Madlle. Fricci. This lady’s performance 
last year of Valentine, in the H ots, raised hopes as to 
her career, which were not sustained by the way in which she 
afterwards played Alice in Roberto. We are willing, how- 
ever, to believe that she must have undertaken that part with 
insufficient preparation, as her performance of Norma walleahtedhy 
commands attention. She has evidently taken Madame Grisi as 
her model, and she follows her very closely; but she plays and 
sings as if she felt what she was doing, and was doing it without 
any mechanical tutoring. Her attitudes are decidedly picturesque 
and oe and her singing is forcible, although unfortunately 
showing that modern disregard of careful training for the voice 
which takes its revenge whenever a passage of more than eight 
semiquavers has to be sung. In short, she has so played Norma 
that we look for her performance of Donna Anna with some 
curiosity. 

The audiences at each house have not been very numerous, and 
we cannot help thinking that it would be better to produce some 
of the promised novelties in the early part of the season, than to 
crowd them all into the last two months. Each programme con- 
tained promises of several operas which musicians are very anxious 
to hear, and it will be a great pity if time is allowed to slip by, 
which will render it impossible to redeem the pledges of the pro- 
spectus and to gratify the public taste. 


REVIEWS. 


GONGORA.* 


HERE seems to be a mistake in the plan of this work. Two 
subjects are mixed up together, which would have been better 

kept separate. The history and literature of the times of Philip IIT. 
and Philip IV., and ap account of the poet Gongora, with a series 
of translations from his works, and an attempt to do justice to his 
poetical character and to restore him to his right place among the 
writers of Spain, are entirely different matters. e first part of 
the title is accurate enough; but the explanation of it, “An 
historical and critical Essay on the Times” of the Third and 
Fourth Philips, is misleading. As illustrative of Gongora and his 
writings, Archdeacon Churton’s notes on the times in which he 
lived are to the point and ey instructive; but as an 
attempt to sketch a very important period in Spanish history, they 
are inadequate and ee It is a great virtue in a writer 
to know and to fix with himself what he is going to write about; 
whether his field is to be a wide one or a confined one; whether 


sg : an Historical and Critical Essay on the Times of Philip II1. 
as Philip IV. of Spain. With Transla By Edward Churton. 
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he is going to write about a particular period, or whether he is 
going to write about an icular person. It seems to us that 
the present work would have gained if a little more care had been 
devoted to these preliminary questions. The author does not 
seem to have made up his mind whether he would write about 
Spain generally —in which case a great deal more would be 
required of him than he has attempted to perform— or about Don 
Luis de Gongora, in which case he has performed his task with 
great diligence and ability. This — oscillation between 
two incompatible designs gives a desultory and unconnected 


only an introductory preface to a volume and a half of translations, 
and is designed to put the ordinary English reader in a position to 
understand and appreciate the translator’s judgment on a Spanish 

t of whom most of us know but little, and that little not much 
in his favour. Archdeacon Churton has judged, rightly enough, 
that to interest us in an author whose writings are so strongly 
marked with the characteristics of his time, it was necessary to 
interest us in the time itself. The sketch in which he interweaves 
with his notices of the uneventful life of Gongora an account of 
the Spanish Court in the days of the Duke of Lerma and the 
Count-Duke Olivares, though discursive, and in some of the most 
important points incomplete, is a curious and interesting paper. 
It is written with knowledge—knowledge first-hand and genuine— 
good sense, fairness, and a strong sympathy with the humour and 
with the tone of mind of the period. It is a time of which 
Archdeacon Churton tells us that, ing to the best Spanish 
writers, the full history has not yet been written. It is certain] 
not a time of which much good bos been said. We generally thi 
of it as a time of incapable and indolent kings, and of favourites as 
incapable and even more low-minded, who, at the time when the 
other nations of the West of Europe were pushing up into new 
power and life, contrived to hand over to premature and ever- 
increasing decay that which was the foremost, the proudest, the 
most abounding in wealth and in every means of greatness, among 
all the realms of Christendom. But in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the spirit of the preceding age was not yet 
extinct. Even about the follies and blunders of the Spanish kings, 
and in the singular contrasts between the various qualities, high 
and low, so strangely mixed up in them, there was always some- 
thing original and often touching; and Spain went to ruin with a 
grand and magnificent air, which is almost more imposi g than 
the rising into greatness of other countries. This is the feature 
which has attracted Archdeacon Churton’s interest. He is far 
too clear-sighted, and far too much of an Englishman, not to be 
sensible that the time which he describes was a time of misgovern- 
ment, of degenerate power, of deadness to the responsibilities, and 
utter unfitness for the duties, of rank and greatness in a State like 
Spain; yet he cannot suppress a lurking kindness for the men 
who still kept up the pomp and loftiness of the Spanish character, 
and lived in the undoubting faith that Spain was always the first 
of the nations, always right and just, always the favourite of 
Heaven. He is moved by traces of noble feeling, amiableness, 
generosity, sincere religion, in persons whose names are not usually 
treated with much respect. He has a good word for the Duke of 
Lerma, for his master Philip III., even for Philip II. himself. 
And, no doubt, though this period of Spanish history does not, at 
first sight, show many attractions, a writer who could master it in 
its various points of view, who could feel se and make 
allowance, and yet pass a clear judgment, and who could make a 
full use of the materials before him, would be able to find in it 
abundant sources of interest. Archdeacon Churton’s sketches, 
though they are but sketches, show this. 

There is always a difficulty about trying to be fair to unpopular 
characters. In his sympathy with the subject of his essay, and in 
his fear of giving way to common-place depreciation, Archdeacon 
Churton is tempted sometimes into irrelevant or fine-drawn 
ways of apologetic —- No doubt it is true that “an 
Englishman can afford to do justice to a proud and stub- 
born foe when he sustains an unbroken spirit in adversity,” 
even though that foe be Philip IL. t Philip’s stoical 
reception of the news of the destruction of the Armada while 
he was watching the buildings at the Escurial, may or may 
not be a proof of that “unbroken spirit” which we admire in 
defeat; and, at any rate, we do not see the particular point of the 
comparison which is added:—“Candour must allow that there was 
more dignity in this than in the reception which G IL. gave 
to the Duke of Cumberland after Closter Leven.” It is not clear 
why to have behaved better than George II. behaved on a certain 
occasion, should lead to any increase of respect for Philip II.’s 
behaviour on another. Archdeacon Churton’s attempts are not 
happy to make the Duke of Lerma appear better than he usually 
does in history. A man may have been a bad Minister, and yet 
have had good qualities in private life; and it is perfectly fair, in 
passing judgment on him, to bring these good qualities into promi- 
nence. But it is rather provoking to see a weak and hesitating 
wish to extenuate the fault of having been a bad Minister. The 
Duke of Lerma had, we are commonly told, some of the worst 
vices which the Minister of a great country could have. He 
gained and preserved his influence over a feeble king by mean and 
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mischievous arts. He shrank from all the real hard work of govern- 
ment, and turned it into a frivolous pastime. He shut his eyes to 
the public wants and dangers. With the riches of the Empire at 
his command, he let the wealthiest realm in Europe grow poorer 
and poorer, while he increased his own fortune to spend it in ex- 
travagant profuseness. To secure himself he let others plunder 
the State without hindrance. Shaken as Spain was at the death 
of Philip II., her strength, and spirit, and resources were still so 
great that a ruler either of common honesty or of common intelli- 
gence might have preserved for her the chances of recovery and 
growth, which the neighbouring nations had not lost amid their 
troubles. But the Duke of Lerma had neither honesty nor 
capacity. He was a trifler, grasping at the greatest powers for the 
— objects. Such a man, if we are to pronounce judgment on 

im at deserves no hesitating and softened condemnation. 
Let him have credit for what was good in him —for his amiable- 
ness, his generosity, even his odd, yet probably sincere, piety. But 
we object to have it insinuated to us that his bad was, after all, 
not so very bad. Archdeacon Churton himself tells us so many of 
the peculiarities of the Duke of Lerma’s mode of government, that 
the tenderness of his way of speaking about him is hardly in 
place. It was not worth remarking, in answer to the charge of 
misappropriating the public money, “ that the Sandovals went out 
of power not much richer than they came in,” if this is to be 
immediately followed by the explanation that they spent as fast 
as they got. Nor is it much to the — to say that Sandoval 
had not the spirit of a martyr, when what was required of him 
was to be, in a degree far short of the spirit of a martyr, merely 
an honest man. 

The poet Gongora, whom Archdeacon Churton has introduced to 
_ readers, was one of the most prominent among the wits 
and li men of Spain at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. his own day, his name was mentioned with those of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega; but, unlike theirs, it has not main- 
tained its renown out of Spain. Many readers probably derive all 
their notions about him from a chapter in Gil Blas, which reads 
like a fragment of the “Provinciales.” The peculiarities of his 
style are there described with the admiring gravity with which 
the Jesuit Father sees infinite merit in the apparent objections 
to Escobar. Gongora is represented as an author delighting in 
inflated language, in points, and metaphors, and transpositions, 
whose verses have the darkness of those which the Sabian priests 
chanted in their processions without understanding them. The 
variety of his compositions—at one time sonnets and romances, at 
another comedies, and other poems —is also noticed; but Arch- 
deacon Churton is mistaken in charging the French novelist with 
the “inaccuracy” of saying that Gongora was ‘‘a rapid writer.” 
But the charm which his manner had in the eyes of his follower, 
the son of the barber Nunez, was its new-fangledness and its 
obscurity. “If this sonnet is unintelligible,” he says to his 
puzzled friend, “so much the better; it is the obscurity of it 
which is its merit. It is enough that the poet believes that he 
understands himself.” 

To rescue Gongora from these imputations, and from the charge 
of a the founder in Spain of a school of “elegant obscurity,” 
is Archdeacon Churton’s object in these volumes. Tie does this, 
partly by critical remarks on the questions raised, but mainly by 
exhibiting Gongora in an English dress. To the translations, as a 
whole, too much praise cannot be given. They are scholarlike, 

ful, and highly finished, and often very spirited and vigorous. 
the subject 4 the thought do not always seem worth the 
trouble taken with them by the translator, that is not his fault, 
except so far as he may have allowed himself to be tempted into 
throwing away his where there was not enough to repa 
them; and undoubtedly there are specimens given of Gongora’s 
very versatile poetical powers, which are pleasing and striking. 
He could write an elaborate and richly-finished sonnet, coloured 
with bright or solemn hues of the fancy, full of the deep feeling and 
the sense of majesty which belonged to the noblest form of Spanish 
character at the time. He could write with ease and vigour a 
romantic ballad, a humorous sketch of country life, a solemn 
= on some great subject of Christian or of Roman 
Catholic belief. We cannot quite agree with Archdeacon Churton’s 
criticism, that in the Miscellaneous Sonnets are to be found “some 
of the finest, most vigorous, spirited, and solemn lines that have 
ever been thrown into this form of pee ” but there was in his 
mind great affluence of thought and imagery, great sympathy for 
what was noble and elevated. But his poetry is not poetry which 
fixes itself in the memory, or which we feel, as we read it, that 
we ought to read a second time. Moreover, we are very doubtful 
whether this is not a case where a writer has, on the whole, 
gained by translation. It is ible that there may be many lines 
and expressions in the original which those who can read the 
original will teel are far more forcible, as Gongora wrote them, 
than as his translator has turned them. But it is also undoubtedly 
true that much of the crudeness and extravagance of the original 
is softened off, and cast into greater sense and refinement by the 
b> writer, a scholar of far wider experience, and acquainted 
with far more perfect and natural models. He criticizes as unfair 
Mr. Ticknor's literal translation of a sonnet which talks of a “grey- 
headed style, not metrical, yet well-combed,” and of a pen which 
“immortalizes certain heavenly turnkeys on the bronzes of history,” 
with other ex: ions, not unworthy of a place as illustrations of 
the “ Art of Sinking in Poetry.” . Ticknor is, perhaps, some- 
what malicious; but it must be said, that if his version presents 


the original at an unfair disadvantage, Archdeacon Churton’s | 


poetical translation is just as far from accurately representing it, 
and, with much skill an address, avoids the harsh and coarse con- 
ceits which give a character to the Spanish piece. A poet who could 
furnish matter for these translations must, no doubt, have much of 
the poetical faculty in him; but, besides that he seems to us 
generally overrated by his translator, we cannot think that the 

uliarities of his manner are at all adequately represented in 

is English dress. 

Gongora is charged, in most works on literary history, with having 
invented and set the fashion of a new style of poetical writing, 
full of affected and pedantic turns of , of far-fetched 
images, and mythological erudition. Such a style undoubted] 

w up in Spain, obtained a distinct name, and came very mu 
into vogue; and its followers went on from absurdity to absurdity 
till they split into two schools, one of which passed from the 
extravagance of classical pedantry into extravagance which set all 
models at defiance. It is also certain that these followers of the 
estilo culto looked upon Gongora as their master. Archdeacon 
Churton disputes the — of the charge, but, as it seems to us, 
hardly successfully. He urges the ease and natural language of 
the greater part of his compositions; but, as Archdeacon Churton 
himself admits, his later poems, the Soledades and the Polifemo 
were written in a different style, and it is just this different style 
which became the model of the vicious estilo culto. It matters 
very little who first complained of the forced and turgid character 
of this style—whether it was Lope de Vega, or whether ’s 
Letters are only the first record which we have of a criticism which 
must have been made by many others. But it does not affect the 
fact that Gongora wrote in this style, and that he had a tribe of 
imitators, who appealed to his works as precedents and models. 
Nor can we think that it is a satisfactory explanation to say that 
“ Gongora intended his ornate style to check the prevalent sloven- 
liness of gentlemen who wrote with ease,’’ such as the Argensolas 
whom Lope admired. Affectation and bombast are not the 
legitimate remedies of slovenliness and “loose shambling rhymes ;”’ 
and simple and natural writing would have required just as much 
labour, and have been just as telling a protest against idleness and 
carelessness, as a style which even Archdeacon Churton himself 
compares to that of Lycophron. These apologies and explanations 
are far-fetched and are not needed. ongora was no doubt a 
man of ability and poetical mind, but he lived in an when 
the true limits of taste had not yet been ascertained, and he lived 
in Spain, the country of solemn exaggeration. If greater men, 
living in a more favourable condition of society—if not only such 
men as Donne and Sidney, but even Spencer and Shaks 
felt too strongly the influences and imperfections of their time, 
we may make many allowances for Gongora’s faults. But it 
answers no good purpose to defend them. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA 


JUSTIFIABLE fatherly pride has induced Dr. Wills to 

arrange and publish the authentic records of the sad, though 
successful, journey across the continent of Australia, which cost the 
lives of both the travellers who actually first went from sea to sea. 
The gold medal of the Geographical Society was awarded in the 
spring of last year to the representatives of Mr. Burke, the leader 
of the expedition. The regulations of the Society provide for the 
allotment of one medal only for a single expedition otherwise 
there can be no doubt that a similar tangible memorial would 
have been awarded to the nearest relative of Mr. Wills, the 
astronomer and sole geographical guide of the party. It 
is not unnatural that the scientific friends of Mr. Wills in 
Melbourne should have felt somewhat aggrieved at a proceedin: 
which seemed like a slur upon his services. But well-conside 
rules are not made to be broken for the sake of a single hard case ; 
and where both the leader and his subordinate officer had equally 
ag their lives in the performance of their task, it would have 

n invidious to select any but the responsible head for the 
ordinary reward of a successful exploration. Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as President of the Geographical Society, took occasion 
specially to recognise the services of Mr. Wills, in a letter entered 
among the Society’s Proceedings; and Dr. Wills has every right to 
call in aid that letter, as well as all the facts apparent from such 
records of the journey as have been preserved, to secure the 
truest and widest appreciation of the relative importance of his 
son’s part in the expedition. Had Burke and Wills survived the 
hardships which they bore together, the leader might have 
doubled the worth of the geographical medal by breaking it in 
halves as a token to be divided between himself and his trusty 
friend and follower. .\s it is, Dr. Wills must look to the facts upon 
record as affording the monumentum ere perennius —the more 
durable, or, at any rate, the nobler memorial, than even the Royal 
Geographical Society’s gold medal. 

The pre res left Melbourne on the zoth of August, 1860, con- 
sisting of eighteen men, equipped with all procurable requisites, 
waggons and horses in plenty, and twenty-seven camels. The 
shortest distance from Melbourne to the Gulf of oe 
appears to be about ves | degrees, or fourteen hun miles ; 
1 fe direction is very little to the west of north. Nearly half 
of this distance, to a point called Cooper’s Creek, had been to 
some extent previously explored; the remainder of the line 
towards the north was absolutely unknown. Half way between 


* A Successful Exploration from Melbourne to the Gulf of i 
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Melbourne and Cooper’s Creek lies a station upon the River 
Darling called Menindie. According to the instructions received 
by Burke from the Exploring Committee, = Creek was to 
be the most advanced basis of operations, and Menindie a supple- 
mentary or reserve depét, from which the supplies at Cooper's 
Creek might be renewed at need, and through which communica- 
tion should be kept up with the Victorian colony. How far, or in 
what direction, the ex party should beyond 
Cooper’s Creek, was left to the discretion of Mr. Burke and to 
circumstances; but the object of the expedition was, if 
vossible, to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
~ Before reaching Menindie, Mr. Burke and several of those under 
him had disagreed so seriously that the officer in charge of the 
camels, and the medical officer of the party, threw up their duties 
and refused to proceed, while the foreman was discharged for in- 
subordination. From insufficient strictness of judgment in the 
selection of those who were to form the expedition, or in the defi- 
nition of their relative positions, the organization of the small band 
had already brokendown. Burke and Wills were the only two 
now left of superior rank or education. The r of an inland 
station, a Mr. Wright, was at this point picked up by Burke, for 
want of a wider choice, to occupy the post of third officer. No 
other doctor was sent from the colony to take the place of the one 
who retired at Menindie. With nine men, fifteen horses, and 
sixteen camels, Burke left Menindie for Cooper's Creek on the 19th 
of October. Wright accompanied him for half the distance, and 
returned to Menindie with a despatch to be forwarded to the 
Exploring Committee at Melbourne, and with instructions to bring 
up the remainder of the camels and a supply of provisions to 
Cooper’s Creek (a twenty days’ march) without delay. At 
Cooper’s Creek Burke and his party remained till the middle of 
December, exploring the country towards the north, with the view 
of finding out the best chances of water for the further journey. 
On the 16th of December, Burke and Wills started with two 
followers (King and Gray), one horse, six camels, and three 
months’ provisions, to cross the rest of the continent, leaving five 
men, with the remaining beasts of burden and stores, at Cooper’s 
Creek to await their return. Three or four months were named by 
Mr. Burke to Brahe, the head man left in charge, as the probable 
extent of their absence—the arrival of Wright from the south 
being then confidently ex within a few weeks at farthest. 
Up to this point the expedition had been, to use Mr. Wills’ words, 
more like @ picnic party than a serious exploration, though the 
possibility of future difficulties in regard of water had been inti- 
mated in one of the excursions towards the north, in which Mr. 
Wills found only one small water-hole in a range of eighty miles. 
The four explorers started in good heart and condition. A hard 
struggle of six weeks through bush, stony or sandy ranges, and 
rich grassy plains, brought them to a river, running northwards, of 
which the water was brackish from the tide. Burke and Wills 
worked their way with some difficulty down the boggy creek to a 
lagoon of sea-water, if not actually to the shore of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, near the 141st degree of eastern longitude. They 
turned south again early in February. The rain began to fall in 
pet thunderstorms, and the damp heat of the atmosphere, as 
well as the heavy bogginess of the d, soon told severely upon 
the strength of both man and beast. The horse and four of the camels 
were either killed or left behind in the course of the homeward 
march; and on the 17th of April, at three days’ journey from 
Cooper's Creek, Gray, who had suffered some time from dyseutery, 
died. The other three found themselves so weak that they could 
hardly dig his grave. On the evening of the 21st of April, four 
neue and five days from the date of their leaving Cooper's 
Creek, they reached it again, with two camels almost exhausted, 
themselves half starved and half naked, and found no one there. 
Brahe and his companions had left the creek for the Darling 
river that morning, carrying with them the greatest part of the 
— and all the spare clothing, with six camels and twelve 
orses in good working condition. Wright had never arrived 
from Menindie at all. <A crueller desertion never befel three 
weary men. Unable to travel more than five or six miles 
a day, they found that the stores left for them would 
hardly suffice to carry them to Menindie. To attempt to 
overtake Brahe’s party was almost hopeless, if the report he 
had left of its condition was true. Burke had heard it autho- 
ritatively stated in Victoria that there were settlements of the 
colony of South Australia within a hundred miles of Cooper's 
Creek ; and on this slight information he determined, against the 
advice of Wills and King, to strike to the west of his former route, 
by the ill-omened way of “Mount Hopeless,” in the direction of 
Adelaide. The journal of their exploration to the North, and a 
note of their return, condition, and intentions, were deposited in 
the cache where Brahe had left the provisions. After spending 
more than a month in fruitless endeavours to make any headway 
in this new course, during which time they killed both their 
camels, they made up their minds to wait about Cooper’s Creek 
for the chance of aid being sent to them, living (if they could) 
upon the fish and rats they might catch, and the seeds of a plant 
called nardoo, which they found was used as food by some natives in 
the neighbourhood. The sav: were friendly and hospitable 
towards the white men, but fond of changing their camps as if to 
relieve themselves of the responsibility or burden of their society. 
Sentences in Mr. Wills’ journal, descanting on the merits of “ two 
nice fat rats baked in their skins,” and the extreme good fortune 
of shooting a crow, or finding a large fish over which the crows 
were quarrelling, mark the gradual creeping on of utter destitu- 


tion. The labour of gathering and-pounding the nardoo seed was 
great, and its nutritive powers «very First Wills, then 
Burke, and last King, grew steadily weaker and weaker. The cold 
they suffered from the sheer want-of clothing rendered them still 
less able to bear up againstthe insufficiency of nourishment. Since 
the account of the deaths of the missionaries Williams and 
Gardiner upon the Patagonian coast was published, no record 
of gradual starvation has been written with a more i 
or manly simplicity than that which is to be fi 
in the last letters and journal of Mr, Wills. When he had 
become unable to move from weakness, he persuaded Burke 
and King to leave him lying under the shelter of a native mia-mia, 
or brushwood screen, with a week’s supply of nardoo, firewood, 
and water, while they went in search o the blacks. It was the 
last ee a chance for any of them; and Wills knew how 
slight a chance it was for himself, when he wrote in the last entry 
of his journal, on the 29th of June, 1861: — 

Nothing but the greatest good luck can save any of us; and as for myself, 
I may live four or five days if the weather continues warm. My pulse is at 
forty-eight, and very weak, and my legs and arms are nessly skin and bone. 
Starvation on nardoo is by no means very unpleasant, but for the weakness 
one feels, and the utter inability to move oneself; for, as far as appetite is 
concerned, it gives the greatest satisfaction. 


A letter written to his father about the same date, and showing 
equally how clear the only probable fate was before his eyes, con- 
trasts, with a singular lightness and manliness of spirit, his own 
lot and that of a cousin who had perished with Sir John Franklin 
in the Arctic expedition : — 

Our position, although more provoking, is probably not near so disagree- 

able as that of poor Harry and his companions. 
After a calm, lucid, and fair statement of the circumstances which 
had brought the party to its desperate condition, the letter con- 
cludes in this wise, with no complaint, no excitement, or overs 
drawn show of either feeling or bravado : — 

I find I must close this, that it may be planted ; but I will write some 
more, although it has not so good a chance of reaching you as this. You 
have great claims on the Committee for their neglect. I leave you in sole 
charge of what is coming to me. The whole of my money I desire to leave to 
my sisters. Other matters I pass over for the present. Adieu, my dear 
father. Love to Tom. 

W. J. WILLS. 


I think to live about four or five days. My spirits are excellent. 


This letter was given in ¢ to —. the only survivor of the 
expedition. Two days after Burke and King left Wills to drag 
themselves in search of the natives, Burke died from exhaustion. 
King found in a deserted native camp a stock of nardoo, and, 
after a day or two of rest, travelled back, shooting three crows 
on the road, and found Wills dead. Some days later, he 
fell in with the natives, who, as before, treated him hospitably at 
first, but soon tried to shift their camp and get rid of his company. 
On being made to understand that the other two “whitey fellows” 
were dead, and that he intended to remain with their camp until 
relief should arrive, they acquiesced without difficulty, and 
thenceforth shared with him as one of themselves. In the middle 
of September, a relieving party did arrive from Melbourne in time 
to rescue King from the fate of his officers. He was found wasted 
to a shadow, scarcely able to speak intelligibly, and only to be 
distinguished as a civilized being by the remnants of his clothes. 
On his being brought down to Sativa, a Government Commis- 
sion was ordered to inquire and report upon the circumstances 
which had given so tragical a turn to the expedition. The main 
blame was most justly laid upon Wright, who, in the teeth of 
Burke’s orders, had wasted his time at Menindie, when he should 
have brought up the further supplies to Cooper’s Creek. Had 
Wright done his duty, there would have been no room for the 
unfortunate fatality by which Brahe (a mere working man placed 
under a responsibility too —m for him) was led #0 heave his post 
on the 21st of April, after holding it far longer than the time for 
which Burke had intended to leave him in charge. Wright did, 
in fact, meet Brahe on his way down to Menindie. Instead of 
re-establishing, as he ought, the depét of provisions and — 
of which Brahe had carried off the greater part, he merely 

on to Cooper's Creek, which he reached on the gth of May, took a 
superficial look round him, without even opening the cache 
where Burke and Wills had deposited their journals, made 
up his mind that nobody had been there, and rode back again. 
Burke was blamed in the report for want of judgment in 
selecting Wright for the command of the relief party without 
better knowledge of his qualifications, for carelessness in not 
habitually giving written orders to his subordinates, and for rash- 
ness in leaving ome Creek for the North before Wright had 
arrived. It is difficult to see what alternative Burke had to 
the — appointment of Wright, when his other officers 
left him; and any secondary blame as to Wright’s delay seems 
to fall more justly upon the shoulders of the loration Com- 
mittee at bonne, who originated the expedition, and should 
have taken care that the substituted member of it understood and 
performed his duty. Upon them also falls the weight of the 
original bad selection of the officers whose insubordination and 
unreasonable resignation alone rendered the appointment of Wright 
necessary. Wright's gross dilatoriness in bringing up the supplies 
under his charge proved an utter unfitness for the work assigned 
to him; but the stolid apathy of his conduct, when he visited 
Cooper’s Creek in May, and did not think it worth his while to 
examine the cache of provisions, was too ou us to be thought 
upon without indignation. But for that -of and inex- 
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plicable igence, the lives of Burke and Wills would still have been 
5 Tee obvious morals are to be drawn from the story—first, 
that with exploring expeditions, as with chain-cables, the stre 

of the whole is measured by the weakest part; and, secondly, 
that there is nothing too extravagantly stupid and senseless for 
that which is called a reasonable human being to do, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER.* 

T can scarcely be necessary to recall attention to the con- 
troversy, so rife some months ago, respecting the capabilities 
of the English hexameter for a good translation of Homer's Iliad 
or Odyssey. The conclusion to which we then came, and which 
was very generally arrived at, was unfavourable to its introduc- 
tion, at least as a_medium for reproducing Homer; and neither 
Professor Arnold’s Last Words, nor the appearance of Dr. Whewell 
and Sir John Herschel as competitors for new laurels in a field where 
we should least have ex them, have availed aught to disabuse 
us of the conviction that this foreign metre is not to be acclimatized, 
and that Homer, for English readers, must wear a thoroughly 
English garb. Nothing that has been said or done since the publi- 
cation of the specimens of Mr. Dart and Mr. Landon has improved 
the position or the p cts of the hexametrists. There have 
been no indications to induce the unprejudiced to look sanguinely 
for “the advent,” to quote the words of an amusing anti- 
hexametrist, Mr. Barter, “of the coming pedestrian who is to 
walk into popular English acceptance at hexameter oP 
the writer just quoted, those who would read in brief all the most 
ing arguments against the importation of this un-English metre, 
at any rate for Homeric translation, may be referred without 
hesitation, especially if they will accept the caution that the prose 
of his Homer and English Metre is better than his poetry. a 
the perusal of his sensible remarks they will probably rise with 
their faces set like flints against the attempted introduction, even 
though it should come modified, as Mr. Worsley in the preface to 
his second volume proposes, “ by the frequent use of a true spondee 
in the fourth foot, followed by a true dactyl in the fifth, or a 
dactyl in the fourth, followed by accentual trochees or spondees in 
the fifth and sixth.” It is, no doubt, very chivalrous of Mr. 
Worsley, in putting forth the second and concluding volume of 
his Spenserian Odyssey, to say a good word or so in his preface for 
the theorists whom he has practically beaten from the field; but 
when he so magnanimously suggests to them modes of setting 
their battle in array, one cannot help suspecting that he feels his 
own yey 0 age so secure, and their likelihood of success so 

faint, that he can venture to give these antagonists odds. 

Having sacrificed a pote of his preface to this gneey 
Pes by his own feelings rather than called for by popular 
sympathy, he proceeds to remarks, weightier and more worthy of 
heed and acceptation, on the duty of Homeric translators “to 
appeal to the popular heart, rather than,” as Mr. Arnold would fain 
have him do, “to the scholastic intellect.” If, as is not unlikely, 
Worsley’s Odyssey is destined to find a wide and lasting welcome in 
English homes, the secret of this will be that the translator has 
had the good taste to love the proved beauties of the melodies of 
his fatherland, and the metres which are familiar to English ears, 
more than the crotchets of a few scholars, who, forgetting that the 
English language lacks spondees, would import a metre from 
ancient Greece without os words of a Greek structure to 
make up the verse; and who expect those—that can appreciate their 
own indigenous poetry —to forsake it for the worship of an idol 
brought from far. Quitting the vexed question of hexameters—a 
grief which we would have preferred not to renew, but to which 
we were led, somewhat loth, by Mr. Worsley’s preface — we turn 
with considerable interest to the survey of his completion of his 
Odyssean task. From such a survey much is to be learned as to 
the possibilities of adequately setting Homer before Englishmen 
in English verse. When noticing the first half of his work, we could 
not but congratulate Mr. Worsley upon having achieved so much in 
this direction so well; and, while noting a needless use of old- 
fashioned Spenserian words (a mistake which he has to a oe 
great extent shunned in his second volume), we recogni 
undoubted tokens of the existence of a true poetic vein 
within him. His verse was smooth and fluent, and its general 
effect was telling and spirited. If it did not entirely reproduce 
Homer as the scholar knows him and prizes him, it stood wy 
high among the list of works attempting more or less to do so. It 
was less cramped than Alford; more faithful than Pope; not so 
formal and grandiose as Cowper; not so quaint as Chapman. 
Above all, the poet’s mark was unmistakeably stamped on the pro- 
duction. Much of what was then said may be repeated now; but 
the truth of the old saw, “That it is not wise to utter unlimited 
felicitations before one has seen the end,” is to some extent shown | 
in the case of Mr. Worsley’s last volume. Readers must bear in | 
mind the altered state of things at the present date from that, which | 
obtained at the time the first volume appeared. In the Homeric- | 
translation field then, the running was between Mr. Worsley and | 
Dean Alford, the former having seemingly the best of it; but, 
notwithstanding, sufficiently pressed by the latter to be obliged 
to be on his mettle. In the perusal of this second volume 
we notice a great deal more of that freedom which, while it 
makes Pope’s Homer a fine quasi-original composition, yet 
detracts very sensibly from its faithfulness as a translation, 
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than was visible in the first volume, or, indeed, than is 
desirable in a true representation of an ancient poet. It 
may be possible that the v resence of a poetic gift in a 
translator renders him pec y liable to disregard the con- 
straints of the Greek text, which he is translating into his native 
tongue and melody. Perhaps, too, it is only when popular favour 
is yet uncertain, and a new candidate’s reception doubtful, that 
ou aone is likely to the narrow bounds and trammels 
which must be acquiesced in by him who — to reproduce the 
work of another genius, instead of trusting to the mee inal inspira- 
tions of his own muse. Mr. bsenope J is, we have said, a —< In 
all he writes, there are indications of the free fancy which can 
hardly be fettered, so little brook restrictive limits. Perhaps the 
model translator should be of other mould; or, better still, should 
have learned, by long self-repression, to be very jealous for the 
strictest justice to his original, at the same time that he brings to 
his task, for use whenever occasion serves, every possible advan- 
of poetic taste and cultivation. It may appear hard even to 
seem to find fault with a translation so eminent for its beauties as 
Mr. Worsley’s completed Odyssey; yet it would be sheer lack of 
honesty to abstain fom pointing out far more frequent 
in the second volume than in the first, where he strikes us as 
favouring the public with himself rather than Homer. Nay, more, 
to omit to do so would be flat injustice to a greater master of 
melody, Alexander Pope, to whose Homer it is the modern 
fashion—a just one in our opinion—to tack the damaging qualifi- 
cation, that it is less of “old Meonides” than of the Bard of 
Twickenham’s self. In the 13th Book, v. 254-5, we find these 


odd? by’ elxe, mada bye AaZero piPov, 


in translating which Worsley is led into diffuseness, attributable 
either to a free muse or an exacting metre :— 
But with fine art 

Held his own counsels, and with dexterous aim 

Did feignéd answer to Athen? frame ; 

For always in his breast he wielded well 

Sleights of a gainful prudence, still the same 

In keen wit, whatsoever chance befell—(Stanza 33.) 


Further on, in the same book, a single verse (v. 385)— 
ei py) pot txacra, card poipav 
is amplified into :— 
If thou, dear Goddess, from the homes on high 


Hadst not descended to make all things pe 
And with thine arms to help me by-and-by.—(Stanza 49.) 


In the fifty-first stanza of the same book there occurs one line— 
Thy beard befoul, and make thy features grim— 


for which there is not even the ghost of an original in the Greek. 
Similarly, in the 17th Book (stanza 21), there are five verses 
(1, 2, 7, 8, 9) in Mr. Worsley’s translation, which are absolutely 
without a word in the Greek text to which one can pin them ; 
whilst in the 27th stanza, Homer’s lines — 

Pap’ aiytlowy vdarorpediwy adoog 

mavroce kuxdorepic, cara Ot péey 

ipoOer ix (208-10)— 


are exemplified into— 
= All round 


Grove of dank alders doth the stream o’ershade, 
And from the high rock the cold waters bound, 
And mix their murmurs with the silver sound 
Of leaves that whisper on a summer's day ; 


where the last two verses, poetically conceived we grant, are due 
entirely to Worsley, and have no warranty in Homer. In some 
cases, as in v. 444 of the same book, where — 

oh viv rod’ ikw, rypara — 
is rendered — 

ith evil, an r crave : 

Give me a little Yood! and lt rest — 
the case is even worse. The verses printed here in italics 
are not only superfluous, but inappropriate, as in the present 
instance Telemachus and the other suitors have already given 
Ulysses food, and he must have had his wallet full, when 
he besought Antinéus. Numberless instances of similar amplifi- 
cation and insertion of new matter might be extracted from 
each of these later books, in some of which the translator's fertile 
fancy seems to have been too strong for him, and to have got the 
better of his reverence for the written words of the original, while 
in others it is difficult to help attributing the fault to the peculiar 
stanza adopted by Mr. Worsley. We have examined Mr. r’s 
strictly literal version in the stanza of Spenser, and can readily 
understand how overpowering to a spirit like that of Mr. Worsley 
may have been the org soy to amplify, and to eke out his 
stanzas with matter not found in the original. Not but that he 
might have withstood this, without being prosaic. Witness two 
stanzas, which are in his best and truest manner, in which there is 
little addition to the Homeric original, but where, notwithstanding, 
his version is noble, effective, and spirited withal. One is from a 
narration by Ulysses to Antinéus of an imaginary adventure, found 
in the 17th Book, v. 434—41 (stanza 58, W.):—- 

Soon in the city a wild cry was heard, 

And footmen, chariots, and a glint of steel 
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Filled the wide champaign, when the dawn appear’d : 
Then from the onset of their fiery zeal 
Zeus, god of thunder, made our warriors reel . 
Hemmed in with evil through the plain they fled, 
And the foe following did fierce vengeance deal. 
Most by the sword fell ; some were captive led, 
Doomed in despite to labour and eat servile bread. 


Again, to the } which in Book xx. v. 351—57, Homer 
puts into the moet of the seer Theoclymenus, as prophetic of the 
coming doom of the suitors, Mr. Worsley gives this fine and unex- 
ceptionable English rendering : — 

Ah, wretched! what is this? What horrible woe 

Comes on ye now? Night folds in her embrace 

Your heads, your features, and your limbs below : 

Wild cries are kindled ; tears are on the face ; 

Blood stains the walls, and each columnar space. 

With ghosts the vestibule, the court doth swarm, 

Who, toward the far realms of the West apace 

Strive with their eyes on Erebus ; the sun’s form 

Dies from the Heaven, and falleth a black shadow of storm. 
(Stanza 46.) 


Throughout the volume before us, neat and apt renderings of lines 
and phrases are constantly to be met with. the gznd line, for 
instance, of the 13th Book, we find — 
rére Grpipag edie, NeAasp'vog — 
neatly rendered — 
Stretched in a stirless sleep, forgetting all his eare. 
And in Book xxii. 329 :— 
dpa ye Kapy Koviyow — 
And the head rolled beneath him, while the mouth yet spake. 


No translator has rendered the oft-recurring zovrorépog 
better than Mr. Worsley —“the good ship ;” and none has a more 
thorough mastery over the uses of the “pure well of English 
undefiled.” Yet, notwithstanding, this version, now complete, 
does not, as we fondly hoped it might, settle the question at issue. 
Without insisting on a literal translation — an impossibility, unless 
it be obtained by the sacrifice of spirit and melody — we have a 
right to claim observance of certain bounds, beyond which, as in 
morals, so in translation, neguit consistere rectum. The most gentle 
critic, the most liberal in concessions to the al uirements of 
a modern Muse, must claim that there should be at least one or 
two words of the original in each line to justify each idea or image 
of the translating poet. This rule neglected, it is idle to talk of it 
being “a nobler success to represent the manner and the idea than 
to copy the phrase.” In such a case, the most a translator can 
claim is to stand upon the same footing with Pope — he cannot 
stand before him. Near him in his faults, it is no small thing to 
be accounted near him in his excellence. But something more 
remains to be done for Homer in English. Not by the hexa- 
meter; not by hendecasyllables; not by blank verse. It is possible, 
indeed, that if one enter the field who would repress self, and 
throw his whole heart into his original, he might make the 
English Heroic metre yield fruits that it has never yielded till now, 
because Pope and Dryden were too fond of self-substitution. It is 
yet to be seen whether Scott’s ballad metre, if applied to Homeric 
translation, would not admit of more closeness to the original, in 
letter and in spirit, than any metre which has been tried hitherto. 
One of Mr. Worsley’s stanzas which has been commended above 
happens to be from a poner which Dr. Maginn has balladized. 
Let any one conversant with Homer compare the twain, and he 
will discern more kindred fire in the ballad than in the Spenserian 
translation. And as for the unlearned, there can be no doubt 
which way their preferences would incline. Will no one give 
reviewers the pleasure of hailing a Scottian translation of Homer, 
and of installing it— as it would merit, if one arose worthy of the 
task —in the highest place amidst Homeric reproductions? If not, 
we must fall back upon poetic prose; read the poet, if we can, in 
his own words of fire — Fre cannot, in the best prose translation, 
if we seek the reality; though if the reader’s object be to please 
the ear and charm the fancy, he may have recourse to Worsley’s 
Odyssey (which is saying a great deal) with almost as great 
oa of being Speed ter his trouble as if he had had recourse 
to Pope. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND? 

Beet has now, with us, as with the Germans long ago, 
fully entered on what may be called the stage of monographs. 

With the single exception of Mr. Hallam—if his selection of a 
ial branch of inquiry allows us to make him un exception at 
aa eminent writer of the last thirty years has handled more 
than a short division of our annals. Those who have designed to 
do more have found themselves arrested after the completion of a 
mere fragment. Mackintosh, Macaulay, Guizot, Carlyle, Froude— 
all of them treat the topic they have chosen with a fulness which 
of itself prevents their emb a very long period. Such works 
ought to be more entertaining histories like those of Hume 
and Lingard can be ; for their plan allows them to dwell upon those 
details round which the interest of most readers gathers, and 
to diverge on occasion from high- narrative and disquisition 
into a tale of adventure, or a study of character. When carefully 
based on original authorities, such histories have also a greater 
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value for the student than works of a wider ; for they form 
a foundation on which he may build safely, without the need of 
continual recurrence to contemporary sources, and direct him, 
when special accuracy is required, to the best of sources 
themselves. 

It is as the author of such a mon that Mi. Gardiner 
comes before us. He has taken for his subject the first half of 
James L.’s reign, from his accession till 1616. This latter year he 
considers a great era in our Constitutional history, because marked 
by the disgrace of Coke :— 

At the end of 1616 the Constitution, at least in the minds of the supporters 
of the Crown, had assumed that form which was always defended by in 
the course of the ensuing conflict as the true Constitution of the country. 
The prerogative had established its claim to be considered as the regulating 
part ef the machinery. The sittings of Parliament had been suspended with- 
out any immediate prospect of their renewal. The jiftiges had been taught, 
by a practical example, that they held their offices only at the good pleasure 
of the sovereign. In short, these thirteen years and a half were years of 
Constitutional change, no less real because it was carried on within the letter of 
the Constitution. It was in them that the weapons were forged which were 
to be used by James and his son with such unfortunate results for themselves. 
Up to the summer of 1616, it was a question what Constitutional powers the 
Crown would be able to assert. Atthe end of the year, the question was, 
what use would be made by it of the powers of which it had obtained pos- 
session.” (Pp. v. vi.) 

If this means that the highest point which the power of the 
Crown reached before the Tonelli ont in may be taken to mark 2 
crisis in the progress of the Constitution, the statement is not onl7 
obvious. is not shown that Coke’s expulsion was 
the boldest exercise of the prerogative. The power of dismissing 
the Judges, as Mr. himself adinits, in theory te 
the Crown, and occasions might arise when it would be desirable 
to use it. It was, no doubt, a blow aimed at the inde ence of 
the law-courts, and was clearly part of an absolutist scheme. But 
there is nothing to show that it was regarded at the time as a 
peculiarly arbitrary or insulting proceeding, nor does there appear 
any reason why we should place a crisis at this rather than at man 
other points in the reign of Elizabeth and her two successors. It 
aan J produced far less sensation than the dismissal of the 

arliaments of 1614 and 1629. The other events which Mr. 
Gardiner adds to enhance the importance of the year 1616 might 
rather, we think, have suggested to him the propriety of continuing 
his narrative to the end of James’s reign. The are interesting 
because they are preparations for something to follow. As it is, he 
stops at a point where nothing is complete, and where we are drawn 
on to wish to know the fate of the plans and the men whose course 
we have been pursuing. Buckingham is in the first sunshine of 
prosperity, just about to become the virtual ruler of England, 
though as unfit for such a as a spoiled and insolent favourite 
could be. After long preliminaries, the Spanish marriage project 
is on the point of being taken up seriously. The Princess 
Elizabeth has just been given to the Elector Palatine, and the 
connexion formed which influenced English policy during th» 
Thirty Years’ War. The point, altogether, is as exciting a one as 
the not very stirring reign of James offers. Excitement, however, 
is the last thing we have to expect from Mr. Gardiner. Neither 
in manner nor in style is he at all a thrilling writer. His 
complaint that the period has little dramatic interest shows 
rather that he wants the faculty of making the most of it. For 
though, Raleigh and Bacon excepted, none of the characters 
attract either love or sdmahitthin ihe h events and men are, on 
the whole, smailer than under Elizabeth — there is yet abundant 
material for a lively and forcible narrative. The picturesque style of 
historical writing has been so much overdone of late, that it is a relief 
to get back to some one who jogs along quietly and leisurely as 
people did in the last century—never brilliant, but never ridiculous or 
offensive. Mr. Gardiner’s sedateness is, however, too much for us. 
He might surely have made more of an age which saw our greatest 
poet and our greatest philosopher. In his preface he tells us 
that he has discarded the ordi anecdotes, believing them 
mostly false. Yet he need not also have neglected all the details 
of social and literary life which that generation might 
be brought before us. Nothing is more remarkable t! 
the rapid change which ar over thought and manners — a 
change, in externals at least, for the worse—in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and which a comparison of 
the Courts of Elizabeth and James would best illustrate. Mr. 
Gardiner knows it and mentions it, but he does not set it forth 
clearly ; he does not explain its causes, nor show its bearing ou 
the politics of the time. 

e same want of imagination and distinct vision makes him 
an indifferent portrait-painter. If he has formed, he has cer- 
tainly not communicated, any adequate notion of the it 
statesmen of the time—their personal qualities, their habits, 
their schemes of policy. It is often said, and said with « 
measure of truth, that biography corrupts history; for, however 
honestly a man may begin it, he must before long be the victim of 
his own theories or partialities. But Mr. Gardiner does not 
hold this creed, nor appear as an apostle of general laws; he 
is constantly describing and ing judgments on persons, 
it is, however, that his ts are dim, almost blurred. 
James, Cecil, Somerset, Bacon, Villiers, Coke—none of them 
stand out clearly before us. In the language of the book one ma: 
trace the same characteristics. It is written in good ph. 
English, neither harsh and affected on the one hand, nor 
loose on the other, but there is a want of strength and 
concentration. Seldom is Mr. Gardiner betrayed into » happy 
expression. Instead of compressing kis thoughts and. giving 
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only the i ents on any question, he makes us 
follow ime the by which he reaches a con- 
clusion, dwelling with equal fulness on every particular, enveloping 
his truer judgments and reflections in a cloud of insignificant 
remarks. Hence, though the book is far from dull, many readers 
will pronounce it languid and unstimulating. Its movement is 
slow; its light is twilight; what it tells us does not excite us while 
we read, and is not likely to be long retained in the memory. An 
—— le of this is furnished by the account of the Gunpowder 

t. There isnot a more exciting incident in English history, 
whether one looks at the externally dramatic part of the matter or 
at the further problems which it sts. What is more romantic 
than the mysterious letter to Lord Monteagle, the arrest of Guy 
with his lantern in the cellar, the pursuit and death of the con- 
spirators, the idea of what might have happened if the explosion 
had taken place, and King, Lords, and Commons had gone aloft 
like the passengers on a Mississippi steamboat! Psychologically, 
it is no less interesting te contemplate the behaviour and motives 
of the men who thought that by such a scheme they were doing 
God service. To all this Mr. Bentionr 1 only half alive, and 
we are scarcely more roused by this part of his narrative than by 
the account of some diplomatic intrigue. 

So much in the way of censure we would not have said did we 
not think Mr. Gardiner’s book a good one. And, after noting 
these defects, it is pleasant to add that he has many of the 

ualifications of an historian. He is eminently dispassionate. 
or this he may deserve somewhat less credit, as it is a of 
his general absence of warmth. But though want spirit 
makes impartiality easier, it is far from being the same thing; 
and when we see so many writers partial and weak at once, we 
must think it a great earnest of good to be free from one of the vices. 
On Church questions he is commendably fair, and treads with a 
firm step amid the flames of controversies not yet extinct. Scotch- 
men are always complaining that no stranger understands their 
ecclesiastical history or does justice to their national heroes. 
They must allow Mr. Gardiner the praise of having gone thoroughly 
into the matter, and done his best to appreciate the peculiarities 
of their system. Conceiving that the ministers were the exponents 
of the true national spirit, and of political as well as religious 
liberty, he awards his whole sympathy to the resistance of the 
Presbyterians to James’s innovations. With the same assiduity 
he has studied the condition of Ireland. Everywhere there are 
the marks of diligence, and none of the more obvious materials 
have been neglected. But, except that Mr. Gardiner wished to 
write a book, we are at a loss to see why he began now, or chose 
this subject. His ace and care are praiseworthy, but there 
is little fresh matter brought to light by him, nor are any new views 
of the history of the time broached. In his philosophical reflec- 
tions he is just and sensible, albeit not very pointed or profound. 
Though dwelling on the influence of abstract thought, especially 
in religious matters, on the politics of the day, he does not 
adequately conceive the difference between the first and the second 
of the Reformation — between the generation of Luther and 
Calvin and that of Grotius and Milton. Nor has he caught the 
relations of the Renaissance literature to the great religious move- 
ment. This strikes us most in the third chapter, where he prefaces 
an account of the Hampton Court Conference with some general 
reflections :— 

Long before the end of the fifteenth century, it had become evident that a 
great crisis was approaching. It was not merely that the ecclesiastical 
system of the Papacy was giving way before the consolidation of the rising 
nations of Europe. It was the ideal of the middle ages, by which that system 
had been animated, which had fled. The asceticism which sought to win a 
glimpse of heaven by crushing human nature had done its work. Every- 
where there was a reaction against overwrought spiritualism. The — 
had even over those who clung to the old belief. . . . Menw 
have life. If spiritual life were vot to be found, let it be material life. It 
seemed as if the modern world was to pass through a crisis similar to that 
which had wrecked the earlier civilizations of Athens and of Rome. Kings 
and popes, nobles and cardinals, were jesting at the restraints to which 
St. Louis and St. Bernard had joyfully submitted, and were vying with one 
another in a career of the grossest profligacy. Licentiousness enough, it is 
true, had defiled society during the whole course of the middle ages, but it 
was as nothing to the licentiousness in which a large part of Europe 
wallowed during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The one was 
caused by the outbreak of untamed animal natures as yet unsubdued, by 
which men wére by no means unfitted from feeling, in their calmer hours, 
the influence of noble thoughts and pure emotions. The other was a wild 
dance of satyrs, who had cast off every tie of religion and morality, and 
whose lips never uttered the name of aught that was pure or holy, unless it 
were to make it the object of light laughter or of coarse ribaldry. 

In this there is much truth well put. But it is not put with 
sufficient clearness. Mr. Gardiner either confounds, or appears 
to confound, different periods and different causes. To me- 
disval religion overwrought spiritualism is a phrase so half-true 
that it misleads rather than informs. The mysticism and asceticism 
of those times was but one side of their religion. With their 
spiritualism, they fell also into a materialism in more ways than 
one, through the too sensuous character of their worship, through 
their very efforts to extirpate the Lg itself, and through the ten- 
dency to make fasting and penance the means and tests of piety. 
Destroying the medieval fabric of doctrine as well as of ecclesias- 
tical organization, the Reformation brought the spiritual and 
material into more healthy and natural relations. Nor was the 
licentiousness of the sixteenth century the same thing as that of the 
seventeenth. The phenomena of society in the England of Henry 
VIIL. and the England of Charles Li., in the Italy of Leo X. and 
the Italy of Clement VIII. were wholly unlike. 

The ic history of James L’s reign is interesting, as mark- 
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to maintain it. Abroad, his love of peace and want of 
convictions made him truckle to Spain and lend a half: 
support to the Protestants of Germany, offending in both cases 
oe the feeling of his subjects. It was, however, in matters 
civil administration that his folly was most conspicuous. 
In a passage too long for quotation (Ch. XIIL), but which we 
commend to the notice of our readers, Mr. Gardiner points out how 
Bacon’s devotion to the cause of prerogative, how even his defence 
of odious abuses, admits a better explanation than that of mere 
servility and self-interest. The growth of the Crown’s power in 
France illustrates the constant proneness of lawyers to exalt and 
worship the tive. With this feeling, Bacon may also have 
been misled by his very eagerness for progress and reform. Govern- 
ment, according to his theory, was to be conducted entirely by a 
Sovereign acting under the advice of wise Ministers, with 
and undefined powers of interfering wherever good might be done. 
It was the function of the House of Commons rather to express the 
wishes of the people than to control the Executive. Bacon saw that 
the vast schemes of i vement which floated before his mind 
could not be carried out 


palliate, if they do not 
justify, Bacon’s share in the errors of James's administration. Yet 


shelter from the crumbling battlements of a besieged town. They 
wasted the only source of strength, they provoked retaliation, and 
they shook the very defences that were yet left. The tacticians 
of the Parliament had an e game to play against such a 
monarch. Here, however, we find ourselves passing beyond the 
period of which Mr. Gardiner treats. We hope that he will in- 
crease the value of what he has done by carrying on the narrative 
to the end of James’s reign, and by throwing more spirit into 
it. He may be able to make his style, if not more vivacious, at 
least more condensed and pointed. But, even as it stands, we 
can recommend his book to any one who desires a fair and reason- 
able history of the time, and we have only to wish that he had 
some more showy qualities to do justice to his real merits, 


BOUTELL’S MANUAL OF HERALDRY.*® 

M® BOUTELL, who is already known as the author of 
several antiquarian works, has the merit of approaching 

the study of Heraldry in a much less enthusiastic spirit than most 
of its votaries. There must be some mysterious charm about the 
supposed “science” and its laws, or so many people would not 
have got pretty nearly mad about it. Tothe outsider, the wonder 
is, not that heraldry should exist, not that it should have its rules 
and its technical language, but that they should be treated as 
matters of such awful seriousness, as if they were not merely a set 
of arbitrary laws devised for convenience, but something which 
has a real root in the eternal fitness of things. A zealous herald, 
ignorant doubtless of modern geological discoveries, once went so 
far as to lament the hard fate of our forefather Adam, who was 
cut off from the study cither of heraldry or of genealogy. It is 
the wonderful exaltation of heraldry, its elevation to the rank 
of a “science,” and the profound mysteries which are ——_ 
to lurk in its conventional rules, which are the thi that have 
made heraldry ridiculous. Otherwise, the thing i in its own 
, as one of the smaller branches of antiquarian knowledge, has 

its definite use. Different families used different devices on 
their shields; different arrangements and modifications distinguish 
the married and the single, the elder and the younger branches. 
These shields are constantly used as badges on buildings, on tombs, 
on everything on which they could be placed. In such places a 
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shield of arms does the duty of an inscription, and it is evidently a 
simple, clear, and elegant kind of inscription. An heraldic badge of 
this sort may not be intelligible to all the world, because all the 
world may not know the particular coat of arms. At the same 
time it speaks a universal language, intelligible to all heralds in 
all countries. It is analogous to a Latin inscription, as distin- 
guished from one in the vernacular of this or that country. When 
a coat is universally known, like the royal arms, every one feels 
that the object to which it is attached telis its own story better than 
it can be told any other way. And, as the royal coat tells its own 
story to everybody, so to a practised herald all coats, or at any 
rate a vast number of coats, tell their several stories just as 
plainly. It needs no very profound study, and most certainly it 
requires no belief in the mystical teaching of heraldry, to learn 
the different forms which the royal arms have taken at different 
times, and to distinguish the coats of the chief European princes 
and of the chief historical English families. Such an amount of 
heraldic knowledge as this is often found to be a valuable assist- 
ance to historical research. It often enables the possessor to fix 
the unrecorded date of a building or other antiquarian object, with 
as much certainty as if it had been written down at the time. 

Heraldry, as it seems to us, is a ey J antiquarian business. 
The practice of distinguishing families by badges on shields did 
exist, and, as it existed, it forms, like every other ancient custom, 
a help to historical knowledge. And, as it did exist and has never 
been left off, it is well for many p to retain it. It is like a 

at many other things which we should not go and invent now 
or the first time, but which, as they exist, we retain, and find 
harmless and even useful. We should not now go and create a 
hereditary peerage if it had not been handed down to us from past 
times. e should not recommend a modern imitation of it to a 
newly-founded British colony, or to the young Kingdoms of Greece 
and Italy. Still less should we go and invent now for the first 
time an elaborate system of honorary titles which have no real 
connexion with the substantial rights of the Peerage. We should 
laugh at a new State which should begin to annex titles or prece- 
dence to anything but strictly official rank. But, in an old country 
where they exist, they are tolerated, and a good deal more than 
tolerated. They please their possessors, they hurt nobody else, or 
rather they please everybody else, because everybody cherishes a 
concealed hope that he may some day push himself somehow or 
other within the sacred circle. As for the Peerage as a political 
institution, it is easy to see that, with some manifest disadvantages, 
it has also some manifest advantages over either an elected or a 
nominated Senate. Yet, if we started afresh, we should certainly 
choose one of the two latter systems, not because they would 
necessarily work better, but because an hereditary body which was 
not also an immemorial body could not stand at all. And so with 
those heraldic badges which are the outward expressions of 
pedigree and precedence of all kinds. We should not invent them 
now, but, as they exist, we keep them and find a certain use in 
them. An old historic coat should be retained like any other 
old historic thing. And as long as we retain the use of old ones, 
we suppose we “must allow the creation of new ones. A 
new peer or a new baronet cannot well be kept without his 
distinctive badge. And if so, a new esquire will hardly 
consent to be shut out. And so the whole thing must 
go pretty much as it does. Only, as a matter of history, we 
may ask that new coats should be really new coats, and not 
stealings of old ones, and, as a matter of taste, we may ask that 
such new coats should be somewhat less ugly and ridiculous than 
they commonly are. In short, modern heraldry pleases a harmless 
vanity; ancient heraldry subserves a useful antiquarian purpose. 
Each, then, is very well in its own way. We only object to either 
of them taking the name of a science, or claiming to have anything 
mysterious and transcendental about it. 

Mr. Boutell, in his present volume, seems to be as reasonable 
and moderate as a herald can be. We say asa herald can be, 
because we suppose that no one can study heraldry far enough to 
write a book about it without being more or less bitten with the 
fascination of the superstition. But the degree to which Mr. Boutell 
is bitten is very slight indeed. He reverences heraldry somewhat 
more than we are inclined to do, but there is none of the nonsense 
of the old heraldic writers about him. He looks at heraldry and 
asserts its claim to respect, almost wholly on the ground of its 

ractical antiquarian use. His book is, as his title- describes 
it, historical and popular; it is intended to teach those who care 
nothing for heraldic mysteries heraldry enough to distinguish 
the most important coats for historical purposes. For this object 
the book is well suited ; it is full of illustrations, and those genuine 
and well-chosen ones, copied from real medizeval examples. There 
is, however, something perplexing in Mr. Boutell’s system of 
reference to his plates. At least, it often happens that the mention 
of an example in the text, and its representation in the plate, are 
not on opposite pages, or at all near to one another. Still it is a 
great point to have this large collection of real historical examples, 
many of which show the skill with which heraldic decoration 
was worked into architecture, and employed in other ways, as in 
the exquisitely beautiful heraldic seals which Mr. Boutell has 
chosen for his frontispiece. i 

Mr. Boutell has some remarks in his introduction, which do not 
seem to be very clear, about what he calls, in the affected style 
now fashionable, the “ Art-Science” of Heraldry. He tells us 
that we ought not to be blind copyists of the arts of the middle 
ages, but simply to adopt whatever is excellent in their arts, with 
any improvements whieh the discoveries of later times may sug- 


gest. Now this is | mee J true as applied to architecture or 
sculpture ; but how does it apply to heraldry? Perhaps we fail 
in catching the application, use we fail in ising the 
“ Art-Science” as either an art or a science. Surely heraldry 
must be medizyval, or nothi It is a medieval invention, and 
only lingers among us in the same way that other medieval 

itions linger among us. We do not see how there can be a 
heraldry of the nineteenth century, in the same sense that there 
may be an architecture or a sculpture of the nineteenth century. 
So to think seems to us to be giving heraldry a place far above its 
merits—a place alongside of real art. No, if we are to have any 
heraldry at all, let us have the real medizeval article. We protest 
against any lions drawn from the Zoological Gardens, or against 
any attempts to turn heraldic painting or sculpture into works of 
art in the higher sense. The heraldic animals are grotesque, 
because the whole thing is grotesque; the heraldic animals are 
conventional, because the whole thing is conventional. The whole 
charm is lost if the lion of heraldry is turned into a personal portrait 
of Nero or Wallace. If we have him at all, let us have him with 
his long back and his prick ears, and what somebody calls his 
“arborescent ” tail, such as he has grinned on the shield of ay 
land for six hundred years. We do not greatly care whether he 
be strictly a lion or a “libbard,” so long as he be recognised as a 
pure creation of fancy, not less than his brethren the griffin and 
the wivern. That the beasts of heraldry are purely conventional 
must not be at all attributed to mere incapacity on the part of the 
artists to make them more like. They are not rude attempts to 
represent the natural object, but arbitrary portraitures of what 
does not exist at all. The men who made the sculptures at Wells 
and the tombs at Westminster could have drawn a natural lion if 
they had chosen. Wilars of Honcourt saw a live lion and studied 
him carefully, and drew him in several positions, and he is not at 
all like an heraldic lion. Rude attempts to draw a real lion would 
have differed in different ways. If some made him too long, some 


would have made him too short, and really artists would 
have made him of the right proportion. But the heraldic 
lion always differs from the natural lion in one particular way, and 


he differs just as much in the best examples as in the worst. The 
heraldic lion, who ramps, and passes, and guards — who carries a 
shield, or wears a crown, or lifts up his paw as if to give us some 
good advice — lives in a world of his own, quite different from that 
of the lions in the Regent’s Park. Even Wombwell’s lions, who 
certainly perform some very odd antics, are quiet and humdrum 
creatures compared with the ramping and roaring beast, with his 
paws up and his tongue out, and his tail sprouting out here and there 
to make up for his invariably scanty mane. He is, to be sure, like 
nothing in creation, but he is a very fine fellow in his own purely 
mythical realm, and we must ask leave either to draw him as the 
Plantagenets drew him, or to leave off drawing him at all. 

We have marked a few points which we should like to see Mr. 
Boutell correct in a second edition, for his work is quite worthy of 
reaching one. In p. go he says that “ Attainder required 
a special Act of the Legislature.” Now, attainder requires no 
such thing ; it is the legal consequence of judgment of death for 
treason or felony. A bill of attainder is a bill to place a man, 
without trial, in the position of one who has been tried and 
sentenced. We do not understand the following passage in 
p. 101:— 

Earw :—a title and rank of Nobility, now the third in the order of the 
British Peerage, but the direct descendant of the highest dignity amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons. The “Earl” of the Normans, identical with the “Compte” 
os “Count” of France, in Latin, “ Comes,” succeeded to the “Eorl” of the 

xons. 


What can be meant by the “‘ Earl ’ of the Normans” succeeding 
the “‘Eorl’ of the Saxons?” The Normans did not trouble 
themselves to change the spelling of the Danish (not “ Saxon”) 
title; but he who was “ 1” in one language, was “ Count ”— 
spelled half a dozen ways—in the other. 

Mr. Boutell (p. 133) quotesapprovingly Mr. Planché’s opinion 
that “ to the practice of dimidiation we owe the double-headed 
“eagle of the German Empire.” As long as people will talk 
about “the German Empire” they are not likely to understand 
the Imperial eagle. Surely the two heads of the bird of Cesar 
represent nothing short of the Old and the New Rome. Why 
Francis Joseph of Lorraine should take upon himself to bear 
either head is another matter. But both of them were most trul 
and lawfully borne by our one Imperial countryman, Richard, 
King of the Romans, whom Mr. Boutell (in p. 130) irreverently 
cuts down into plain “ Richard Plantagenet.” We doubt whether 
Plantagenet was used as a surname till two hundred years later; 
but anyhow, when a man has reached the rank which sets him 
“ super grammaticam,” even though he be afterwards driven to 
“maken him a castell of a mulne post,” it is hardly decorous to 
cut him down to a Christian and surname, like an everyday 
Snooks or Tomkins. 


In short, Mr. Boutell is not lucky among eagles of any number 
of heads: — 

Three other countries of modern Europe, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, in 
addition to the French Empire, blazon in their shields an eagie. These 
eagles are sable, and have their wings displayed ; they are all crowned, and 
two of them have two heads—those of Prussia and Russia. 


Did Mr. Boutell never hear the story of an Imperial, Royal, Arch- 
ducal, and Apostolical personage, one of whose courtiers shot an 
eagle, and, when his Sovereign wondered that it had only one head, 
explained that it was not a native of his dominions, but had flown 
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over the Prussian frontier? King William is doubtless a great 
man; he reigns by the grace of God; he enjoys a coronation, and 
hankers after a Huldigung. Still, though decrees go out from him 
that all Prussia shall be taxed, he has not yet formally assumed 
the rank of Cesar Augustus, and so long his eagle is modestly 
contented with a single head. One eagle Mr. Boutell has forgotten 
ultogether—the eagle of Poland, the carcase round which the other 
cannibal birds, single and double-headed, are gathered together. 

In Mr. Boutell’s table of precedence (p. 346) we find “The 
Lord High Treasurer (Prime Minister).’”’ Does Mr. Boutell 
suppose either that Lord Palmerston is Lord High Treasurer, or 
that such a thing as Prime Minister is known to the law of 
England ? 

e following suggestion we leave to those who may like it. 

We do not fancy novelties, and we must confess to such a love of 
“‘libbards” as to think six at any time better than three. Also, 
why “the Colonial Empire of Great Britain?” Do all the Irish- 
men go to the States, or why? 


On the happy accession of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, June 20, 1837, the 
Arms of Hanover were removed from the Royal Shield ; and thus the Royal 
Arms of England are now simply a combination of the insignia of the Three 
Realms of the United Kingdom, England, Scotland, and Ireland, as in No. 
334- This noble shield, I venture to suggest, might assume a still more 
impressive aspect, were a ship to a in the fourth quarter, in place of the 
repeated lions, as the cognisance of “the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. 


COUNTESS KATE.* 


Baap ne and grown-up people do not always agree in their 
notion of what constitutes a good child’s book; but they are 
nerally of one mind, though perhaps for different reasons, about the 

pest of the class, We think this point of unanimity will be reached b 

the readers of Countess Kate. There is a knowledge of the ground, 

and consequent courage, a fulness and freedom of detail, a life and 
spirit in the delineation of the leading characters, which lifts it into 

a work of art. Miss Yonge has never shown herself more at home, 

has never seen her way more clearly, than in this picture of a 

clever child. We believe it to be natural, not because it is 

common, but for the precisely opposite reason that it is extra- 
ordinary. It is so lively , 80 various, so original, so childlike in its 
precocity, feelings, perversities, fancies issuing in such eccentricities 
of conduct, that we feel the writer could not give such bold 
expression to her idea — above all, could not reduce such quaint 
variety into an harmonious whole—but under the teaching of prac- 
tised observation and the most intimate of all experience. The 
little Countess is a real heroine, and, moreover, has the advantage 
we could wish for more of Miss Yonge’s heroines, of a clear field, 
of concentrating the interest of the story upon herself: and her 

distinct personality, thus aided by circumstances, gives us a 

character which once read and entered into will not be forgotten. 

We are disposed to think none but a female pen can let us into 

the real mind of a little girl. Popular authors, it is true, have 

always been fond of trying their hand at the delineation, and have 

roduced some charming ideals varying from one another simply 
in their different proportions of the two uniform ingredients — 
kitten and angel. Hawthorn, Dickens, Sir Bulwer Lytton, have all 
done great things in this line; but the little girls of fallible flesh 
and blood come from those who know something of the inner 
mechanism of the creature—who have the best reason for 
not believing in the vague innocent unconsciousness, separating it 
very little from lilies and roses, daisies and buttercups, which is 
the sentimental theory of girl-childhood. Miss Edgeworth, Miss 

Bronté, and the author of the Mill on the Floss, have all given us 

sketches or more finished portraits, which are real bits of human 

nature, founded on experience and self-knowledge; and amongst 
these we are disposed to class Miss Yonge’s Countess Kate. The 
story, however, does not depend for itsinterest with those for whom 
it is mainly designed on a keen — of truth and character. 
Most imaginations can reach to fancying what it would be like to 
find oneself suddenly rich and great; and here the favourite vision 
is worked out — the design of the story being to convince children 
visited with such fancies, and disposed to envy their betters, that 
rank and consequence bring a great many troubles in their train, 
and that the dear delights of liberty and social unrestraint can 
hardly belong to persons marked out for exceptional distinction. 
But as, in fact, nothing will prevent little girls thinking it nice to 
be countesses, and as the writer hardly gets so far as to convince 
us she does not think so too, the moral value of the story lies in its 
honest, generous truthfulness, its sense, and pure religious 
tone, which will make even a child understand that there are 
igher and nobler distinctions than rank. 
<atharine Umfreville, grand only in name, is introduced to us 
at ten years old as the orphan niece of a country clergyman of 
small means, who, for his dead wife’s sake, and on principles of the 
urest charity, has adopted her into his 'y numerous family. 
Fier education, excellent in main points, has been deficient in 
the graces, and Kate, who happens to be a genius, has taken in all 
the learning and all the awkwardness incident to the position. The 
main feature of her character is its exuberant life, and that power 
of realizing all she sees, and learns, and fancies, in which children 
so immeasurably differ. There is no doubt that this faculty, if 
extending over a wide field, interferes fatally with conventional 
goodness, especially if there is mingled with it—and it can hardly 


* Countess Kate. By the Author of the “Heir of Redclyfie.” J. & C. 
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be otherwise — self-consciousness. The vivacity, the necessity of 
enjoyment, the activity of every faculty, the rush of untiring - 
lation which attends the child whose brain, senses, limbs, and bei 
generally, are all craving for expression, must induce a hun 
temptations unknown to the duller intellect, or the intellect busy 
only on books, and to which life as a scene of exertion and conse- 
quent display is still a blank. Kate, though —— addicted 
to story books and lessons, and with her head full of 
history, mythology, as of real things — not the repulsive shadows 
they are to most chi — is as of the part she is to play in 
the world, of hopes, schemes, and ambition, of which she is the 
heroine. This being the case, the announcement that she is 
Countess of Caergwent, and that consequently she must leave her 
home and all its love, and to live with two unknown great- 
aunts in London, excites her imagination to the point of forgetting 
what she ought to think and say on the occasion, and puts her 
feelings in abeyance. She does not know much about the way 
great people live, but she has seen a red-book, and at a glance 
appreciates her place in it, and is eager to take it. There i 

roughout, a genial, yet ing, ridicule of uppishness 
pretension which shows the truest relish of the situation. It is 
too close a sympathy for the mere patronage of apology and 
pity: — 

And Kate, meanwhile, had her own views. And when all the good-byes 
were over, and she sat by the window of the railway carriage, watching the 
fields rush by, reduced to silence, because “ papa” had told her he coal not 
hear her voice, and had made a peremptory sign to her, when she screamed 
her loudest, and caused their fellow travellers to look up amazed, she wove a 
web in her brain something like this : — 

“TI know what my aunts will be like ; they will be just like ladies in a 
book. They will be dreadfully fashionable! Let me see—Aunt Barbara 
will have a turban on her head, and a bird of paradise, like the bad old lady 
in Armyn’s book, that Mary took away from me; and they will do nothing 
all day long but try on flounced gowns, and count their jewels, and go out 
to balls and operas, and they will want me to do the same, and play cards on 
Sundays! ‘Lady Caergwent,’ they will say, ‘it is becoming to your posi- 
tion!’ And then the young Countess presented a remarkable contrast in her 
ingenuous simplicity,” continued Kate, not quite knowing whether she was 
making a story or thinking of herself — for, indeed, she did not feel as if she 
was herself, but somebody ina story. “ Her waving hair was only confined 
by an azure ribbon (Kate loved a tine word when Charlie did not hear it to 
laugh at her), and her dress was of the simplest muslin, with one diamond 
aigrette of priceless value!” 

‘ate had not the most remote notion of what an aigrette might be, but she 
thought it would sound well for a countess; and she went on musing 
pleasantly on the amiable simplicity of the Countess, and the speech w 
was to cure the aunts of playing cards on a Sunday, wearing turbans, and 
all other enormities, and lead them to live in the country, giving a continual 
course of school feasts, and surprising meritorious families with gifts of cows. 
She only wished she had a pencil to draw it all to show Sylvia. 


Lady Barbara is the other leading character—a very formidable 
person, amenable to no fine speeches, and not at all addicted to 
cards on Sunday. Immovable in her own cramped sense of — 
but knowing nothing of children and prejudiced against Kate, 
is really intolerable, but has so far the better of the hapless 
Countess as to put her always in the wrong. On one point, 
however, which comes home to the business and bosom of not a 
few, we find ourselves siding with the aunt, where our sympathy 
and admiration seem rather to be demanded for the niece. 
certain Lord de la Poer, an amiable gentleman intended to run 
counter to the popular notion of a lord, takes a fancy to the 
much bullied little Countess, and wins her heart by inquiries after 
her adopted father, whom she is no longer allowed to call Papa. 
He charges her with a message of remembrance to him in her 
next letter, to which she oy that such civilities are of no 
use, for so it had been settled by the family conclave at the 
parsonage : — 

“ And are we never to send any messages unless they are of use?” This 
was a puzzling question, and Kate did not immediately reply. “ None for 
pleasure—eh ?” 

“ Well, but I don’t see what would be the pleasure.” 

“Would you think it pleasurable to be mig | forgotten aed 

“Nobody ever could forget Pa—my uncle Wardour,” cried Kate, with 
eager vehemence flashing in her eyes. 

“Certainly not,” said Lord de la Poer, in a voice as.if he were much 
pleased with her ; “he is not a man to be forgotten. It is a privilege to be 
brought up by him. But come, Lady Caergwent, since you are so critical, 
will you be pleased to devise some message for me that may combine use, 
pleasure, and my deep respect for him.” And as she sat beside him at the 
table he laid his hand. on on so that she felt he really meant what he said. 

She sat fixed in deep thought, and her aunts, who had been miserable 
all through the cunveniihah Gaal to speak of other things; but in the 
midst the shrill little voice broke in, “I know what!” And -natured 
Lord de la Poer turned at once smiling, and saying, “ Well, what ?” 

“Tf you would help in the new aisle. You know the church is not big 
enough, there are so many people come into the district with the new iron 
works, you know; and we have not got half room enough, and can’t make 
more, though we have three services ; and we want to build a new aisle, and 
it will cost 2g0/. ; but we have only got 139/. 15s. 6d. ; and if you would but 
be so kind as to give one sovereign for it, that would be better than remem- 
brances and res and all that sort of thing.” 

“1 rather think it would,” said Lord de la Poer. And though Lady 
Barbara eagerly exclaimed, “Oh, do not think of it; the child does not 
know what she is talking of. Pray excuse her —” he took out his purse, 
and from it came a crackling smooth five-pound note, which he put into her 
hand, &c. &e. 

It is not a bad case, though we can scarcely think it natural for a 
sensitive child under any circumstances to ask for money; but we 
are jealous of even a breath of encouragement from a deservedly 
influential quarter of the practice prevalent in some benevolent 
circles of taking a guest at unawares in the unsuspecting security of 

rivate life, and demanding his subscription to some pet merge 
K o man ought to be asked for his money insuch a way that it 
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impossible for him to refuse. Assail him through the ue 
him at a bazaar, invade the privacy of his stud ad eee 
no mean advantage. The drawing-room, as Lady Barbara felt, 
should be a sanctuary from all forms of compulsion. Yet there 
are women—and ones, too—who do not scruple to use their 
smiles against some defenceless victim as a highwayman would use 
his pistol, and with the same absolute security against resistance. 
As a proof that the levy is compulsory, it is observable that the 
only person who gets any credit by the transaction is the collector 
of this black mail. e, the victims, are left with a sheepish 
sense of moral cowardice and defeat; while the fair exactor, for 
conquering an assumed natural repugnance in a good cause, is 
sympathy is sort of heroism; but little girls, inspired 
by the Countess’s zeal, might become bores under ieee of 
her example, and might rub off a bloom worth all the 
shillings in the missionary box, perhaps breaking down for good 
some of those barriers which happily make the attempt at 
exaction through this social agency simply as impossible to most 
people as any other breach of hospitality. Our fears, how- 
ever, on this head may be morbid. For the rest, the poor child’s 
passionate but impotent s under the new régime, her 
craving for companionship, the scrapes she gets into, the fine 

eches devised in solitude all paralysed into monosyllables under 

e dread eye of Lady Barbara—the cleverness, the chatter, the 
awkwardness, the fears and fancies conjured up by a restless ima- 
gination, stimulated by notions of her own importance — the 
conceit, with the warm, simple, childlike heart at bottom — are all 
given with a mingled fun and pathos which would be the 
—as many a “grown up” novel. Perhaps the real lesson 
of the book is not for children, but for those who have to manage 
them. It is, in fact, a plea and apology for clever children ; not that 
naughtiness is ever excused, except so far as to account for things 
is constantly to excuse them, but it shows tbe weak side of that 
favourite axiom with teachers of youth, that clever people, because 
they know most, ought to do best ; and it lets us into the difficulties 
of a busy inexperienced brain, incapacitated by its very activity 
for the passive virtues which make up so much of the goodness, 
and conceal so many latent faults, in a creditable childhood which 
gives nobody any trouble. 


HERZEGOVINA.® 


HE author of this book, Lieutenant Arbuthnot of the Artillery, 

tells us that in the autumn of 1861 he was moved to grati 
the sudden curiosity awakened in him by the announcement that 
Omer Pacha had been sent to quell the disturbances in Herzegovina. 
It seemed to him strange that so apathetic a Power as Turkey had 
been induced to take so energetic a measure, and he wished to 
lmow how this had happened, and what would be the probable 
result. No one could answer the questions that rose in his mind, 
and so he set off to enlighten himself by personal{observation. 
He arrived in Herzegovina at the beginning of September, and 
spent two months there, chiefly at the headquarters of Omer Pacha, 
or of one of the subordinate commanders, Very little seems to 
have occurred within his own observation which could enlighten 
him or interest his readers. He accompanied Osman Pacha, a 
subordinate of Omer Pacha, in a very wet and very fruitless 
expedition, and saw a little skirmishing. But when winter came 
near, he went away for fear lest his route to Constantinople should 
be closed. Two months is not a very long time to get up even 
the rudiments of knowledge about such wl unhistorical, 
confused places as the Slavonic provinces of Turkey, and Lieu- 
tenant Arbuthnot has no literary skill to adorn a paucity 
of matter. But, nevertheless, his book is well worth read- 
ing by any one who wishes to ascertain the present state 
of Turkey. He worked very hard to get up statistics about 
Herzegovina and Bosnia and ia, to master their his- 
tory, and to understand their position and interests. He also 
tried hard to form an impartial estimate of the merits and 
demerits of the Turkish Government. There is, accordingly, much 
in his volume which it would be difficult to find elsewhere, and 
which helps to make these provinces more than bare names to 
English readers. The book has also the great recommendation 
of being short; and as most lishmen only want to know a 
little about Bosnia and Herzegovina, they may find all that they 
care to learn in these pages. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina have given a great deal of trouble to 
Turkey for many years. But the chief of this trouble has 

nia was originally conquere e Tur e majority of the 
landowners in order to preserve ‘theis feudal 
rivileges. ‘These Mahomedan chiefs, like the Mameluke Beys in 
pt and the chieftains of Albania, came to consider themselves 

in a great a independent of the central power, and 
formed part of that great opposition to the supreme authority of 
the Sultan which culminated in the powerful order of the 
Janissaries. At length Sultan Mahmoud determined, at all costs, 
to be master in his own territories; and, among other people to 
be reduced to obedience, were the Mussulman landowners of 
Bosnia. A strong resistance was made; but the Sultan was firm, 
and the resistance was, to a great extent, overcome; and after a 


* He ina; or, Omer Pacha and the Christian Rebels. With a brief 
account of Servia. By Lieut. G. Arbuthnot, R.S.A., F.R.G.S. London : 
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fierce struggle at the time of the war between Turkey and Russia 
in 1828, the authority of the Sultan was established so 
firmly that no further disturbances took place until 1849. 
The revolution in Hungary excited the porcine of Bosnia, 
and a general insurrection of all the Slavonic population of 
Northern Turkey took place. The community of their origin 
now united both the Mussulman and the Christian Serbs, and 
the danger of losing all its Slavonic provinces seriously 
threatened ' Turkey when Omer Pacha was sent to deal with the 
rebels. He soon showed that he was their master, and not only 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were reduced to submission, but Monte- 
negro was on the point of being subdued when the Austrians 
interfered and Omer Pacha had to retire. The Christians of 
Herzegovina after some time began to take heart and to think 
that they might rise against the Turkish Government with a 
chance of suecess. They had some success, and at last things 
gvew so serious that in 1861 Omer Pacha was again sent ap on 
down the disaffection, and it was while discharging this duty 

he was joined by Mr. Arbuthnot, 


Those who wish to go into the subject may find plenty of infor- 
mation in this volume about the geography, the population, the 
religious beliefs, and the productions of Herzegovina. But those 
who only care for Herzegovina as connected with the general 
position of Turkey, will ask, what sort of people the inhabitants 
are, whether they are in the least fit to govern themselves, and 
whether they have any grievances which they can expect Europe 
to redress. Mr. Arbuthnot gives, as the result of his inquiries 
and observations, a very decided opinion that Herzegovina would 
lose very much more than it would gain by being made inde- 

ndent of Turkey. The Herzegovinians are little better than 

arbarians, without any elements of coherence among them- 
selves, and far behind the Turkish Government in the power of 
imbibing the ideas of Western Europe. In fact, Mr. Arbuthnot 
considers it as one of the great weaknesses of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that it is too far ahead of its subjects, and that thus its 
reforms, however sincerely meant, are only made on paper. ‘This, 
however, is mere matter of opinion, and we are glad when we find 
the subject of the alleged grievances of the Christians taken in 
detail, and minutely examined. The drift of Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
inquiries and examination was, that these grievances were only got 
up to attract the attention, and win the support, of the European 
Powers. He takes, as an example, a petition presented at Widdin 
to the Grand Vizier during his visit of inquiry through Euro 
Turkey in 1860. It purported to be signed by three hun- 
dred persons, but strong grounds exist for supposing that it 
was almost entirely got up by an active Russian consul. The 
names were mostly forgeries, and the few who acknowledged 
to having signed it stated that they believed it to have 
been a remonstrance against the pig-tax. It was alleged in the 
petition that the Cadis interfered in the affairs of the Chris- 
tians, and, more especially, in matters of inheritance, and in 
the administration of the property of minors. But no cases were 
proved. An allegation that the Christian members of the local 
Council were allowed no votes in its deliberations turned out to 
be equally without foundation. Their opinions are, doubtless, as 
Mr. Arbuthnot thinks, way Soeens but, such as they are, they 
are allowed to give them ly; and the general conclusion Mr. 
Arbuthnot comes to is, that the Christians would have nothing to 
gain by shaking off the Turkish rule. 


Servia isa name a little better known than Bosnia or Herzegovina, 
and so strong an effort has lately been made by the Servians to gain 
the ear of Western Europe, that when Mr. Arbuthnot quits Bosnia 
and enters Servia he seems to be taking us out of barbarism into 
something like civilization. But the picture he draws of Servia 
is as unfavourable as that he has given of Bosnia. The country 
is in a wretched state, and the population degraded so far that the 
women are treated as of less consequence than the pigs The 
land is left in complete disorder, and even at Belgrade the 
common necessaries of life are daily imported from the Austrian 
banks of the Danube. There are no signs that the country 
has derived any benefit from the protection that foreign Powers 
have bestowed on her, and it is, according to Mr. pee 
because the Servians have “sunk immeasurably in the soci 
scale,” that they have offered no opposition to the manceuvre 
by which the reigning prince has got rid of the Constitution. 
This very degradation will, however, prevent him from car- 
rying out what is supposed to be his chief object—the creation 
of a great Slavonic kingdom, of which Servia is to be the 
nucleus. This Mr. Arbuthnot pronounces to be a mere illusion. 
Servia has no means whatever of opposing Turkey successfully, if 
both are left to themselves. Its revenues only amount to 200,000%. 
a-year; and nearly the whole of this is expended in payin and 
equipping the army, and in the salaries of officials. The Prince 
has een unable to increase the taxation, and he has also tried 
unsuccessfully to raise a militia. It is with difficulty that the 
1,800 soldiers who constitute the regular army can be maintained. 
With such means at its di , even if an irregular and tem- 
porary force could be added in case of actual war, Servia can do 
nothing against Turkey; and what is true of Servia is also true 
of the adjoining provinces. Lieutenant Arbuthnot’s opinions can 
only be taken for what the opinions of a man are worth who makes 
a rapid visit to a strange country. But his opinions, which 
at least appear to have the merit of being unbiassed, are all in 
favour of ‘Turkey; and they are the more worth studying, because 
almost all that is ordinarily written about the Christian provinces 
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of Turkey comes from writers who are determined to make out a 
case against the Ottoman Government, and who think, with some 
reason, that they may say what they please in Western Europe 
about Bosnia, and Bulgaria, and Servia, without fear of contra- 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


pus volume consists of a series of letters which, éuing a 
large portion of last year and the first few months of this, 
were contributed to the columns of the Daily News. They deal 
professedly with a variety of subjects; that is to say, there is 
considerable variety in the headings of the various letters. But 
there is a unity of tone and purpose pervading them all, amply 
sufficient to justify their republication in a single volume. e 
passing interests of the day are merely made the text for an 
exposition of the views which Mr. Goldwin Smith entertains upon 
questions vitally affecting the organism of the Empire, both in 
and out of England. The first impression that will be left upon 
the reader by a perusal of these letters will be admiration of 
the singular ty of the style in which they are cast. The 
marvellous combination of easy flow and clear conciseness with 
every grace of the most ornamented style, is a beauty which the 
works of hardly any other contemporary English writer present. 
The book is a model to students of composition who desire to know 
how the most biting sarcasm may be lavishly employed in contro- 
versy without the slightest transgression of good taste. The second 
peculiarity that will strike the reader is the unqualified and 
trenchant character of the opinions that are put forth. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is justly careful to draw a sharp dividing hae 
between the province of political thinkers and that of political 
actors—hbetween the duties that lie upon those who are charged 
with the actual conduct of public affairs, and the function of those 
who employ themselves in thinking out the general principles 
upon which public affairs should be conducted. Both members of 

e body egy are equally necessary; but it is obvious that the 
one must be much more free-spoken than the other. Bold doc- 
trines, that could not be justifiably promulgated by the statesmen 
of the present, are very suitable to the philosopher who seeks to 
change the age opinion by which the statesmen of the future 
will shape their course. Mr. Goldwin Smith writes that he may 
rouse men to think. We seem to be drifting on lazily, ignorant 
and careless of the haven to which we are bound, indifferent as to 
the perils amid which we may wake on the morrow, and only 
solicitous that nothing should disturb our luxurious enjoyment of 
the moment’s sunshine. The Professor will have done good 
service if he forces our statesmen to resolye in their own minds 
the problems he proposes to them, and to form for themselves 
Nefinite views as to the objects which they seek, and the price 
that they will pay for them. It is very possible that their solu- 
tion will not be the same as Mr. Goldwin Smith’s; but for the 
attainment of any solution at all, we shall in no small degree owe 
our gratitude to him. Because there are many things in our 
institutions too precious to be touched, men have drawn the per- 
nicious inference that they are too sacred to be discussed. But 
such a fallacy will hardly survive the blows that are dealt to it by 
the work before us. 


Amid all the frank expressions of bold opinion with which 
the book abounds, two main lines of thought are traceable. In 
indicating the views thus stated, we do not in any way commit 
ourselves to an assent to them, but an adequate discussion of 
them would far exceed our limits. It must suffice to summarize 
that which in itself is a matter of no small interest—the convictions 
to which a thinker of ability, standing absolutely apart from the 
disturbing pressure of any party connexion, has been brought by 
the independent workings of his own mind. It is useful and in- 
structive to see to what various estimates, both of fact and policy, 
men of honesty and talent may come. The chief burden of the 
book is that England would be stronger if she were denuded of 
her dependencies. The practical advantages which have been 
attributed to them he traverses altogether. “They do not produce 
for us more trade than they would if their dependence were to 
cease ; the peculiar advantages which they are said to offer as a 
field for emigration are purely imaginary; and the “prestige” 
with which the ssion of them is supposed to invest the 
Mother-country Mr. Goldwin Smith mercilessly demolishes under 
a storm of ridicule. This general proscription of dependencies 
is not confined to one or two of the list; it impartially in- 
cludes them all. Canada is, of course, his favourite theme. The 
present conduct of the Canadians, the enormous dangers which 
threaten them from the sudden development of their neigh- 
bour’s military strength, and the impossibility of defending 
so vast a frontier from a distance, invest her with the honour 
of being the first illustration a ed to all anti-colonial 
writers. But Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument includes the West 
Indies, the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, Australia, the 
African settlements, the Chinese settlements, the Ionian Islands, 
and even Gibraltar. In respect to all, he holds the same view, that 
their cost is more than their worth, and that it is better to part 
from them in friendship than in anger. Whether he would or 
would not include Malta in the catalogue of conquests to be 
surrendered, does not distinctly appear; but from some passing 
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words it is presumable that he does not. But, with this exception, 
he undoubtingly preaches the doctrine that d, shorn of all 
her Paper ag would be greater than the England of to-day. Up 
to thi = he follows in the track of the Manchester School ; 
but he breaks off from their line at two most im t points. 
The independence which he proposes to give to India is prac- 
tically, though not nominally, complete; but it is independ- 
ence under a despot. He desires that the Governor-General 
should be nominated from England, and that, at his return 
from his satrapy, he should be accountable for what he has 
done. But while he is there, his power, both of making war and 
ange and of shaping the domestic institutions of the country, should 
e absolute, and he is to exercise it unaided by any contribu- 
tion from England, however indirect, and utterly unfettered by any 
authority in Downing Street. Butall the — and reinvigoration 
which England will owe to the amputation of these useless members 
is not to be devoted to the mere accumulation of wealth. England 
is still to fight, but not for conquest. No longer harassed by the 
fear of an attack on her distant possessions, she is to adopt a “spirited 
foreign policy” which is to make Italy, and apparently Greece 
also, free. Mr. Goldwin Smith is a strong believer in “the 
generous sympathies of mankind,” and builds much of his theory 
of foreign policy upon the assumed existence of national i 
tude. Spain will us ‘we give 
and Italy because we have fought to free them, and all our 
— colonies because we have released them from their 


egiance. 
The second line of thought pursued in these is not so 
conspicuously prominent, but is sufficiently visible nevertheless. 
It has reference to the evils which the author conceives to exist 
in our domestic institutions. His objections to the concentration 
of extensive territory under one ownership appear to apply as 
strongly to the subjects of a State in their private capacity as to the 
State itself. His ideal of a State appears to be one which has no 
dependencies, no large landowners, and no large prizes for political 
ambition. He holds the wreck of the American ex ent to 
have been due, not to democracy, which he does not look 
upon as an evil, but to demagogism, “to which all public 
bodies are liable, where there are prizes for unprincipled 
ambition.” Accordingly, in his view, a State should consist 
of a Federation of small communities— small enough to 
render it possible for men “ to manage their own affairs, and look 
to the application of their own money in person.” The central 
government of such a Federation is “to be exercised by all the 
members of an open council.” There is to be “no Cabinet- 
Executive, nor anything approaching to a close or secret policy, 
foreign or domestic "—“no great standing armies, no empires.” 
With such an ideal, it is intelligible enough that he should pai 
the existing institutions of England in the gloomiest colours. 
Again and again he repeats his conviction that we are still suffer- 
ing under the feudal system. “Feudalism presses, and will long 
continue to press, on the energies of the mother country” (p. 96). 
“ The relics of feudalism lie heavy upon us” (p. 138). “ We bear, 
and may long bear, from motives higher perhaps than the public 
good, the endless decrepitude of feudalism here” (p. 145). With 
such views, Mr. Goldwin Smith naturally looks upon Constitu- 
tional Monarchy as a. very doubtful good. It is “feudal,” 
one of our “Norman bonds,” “a transition phase of English 
monarchy,” and is chargeable with all “the cost in blood and 
money of a secret diplomacy directed by restless personalities.” 
But to the institution of hereditary aristocracy he metes out a far 
less hesitating condemnation. “ Do the Canadians,” he says, “ or 
any of them, desire an hereditary aristocracy? Then they must 
be prepared to accept the necessary basis of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy—primogeniture and great settled estates, with waste, neglect, 
absenteeism, and pauperism in their train.” With this view he 
joins that estimate of field-sports which, in practice, appears to be 
mseparable from political opinions of this character. “Are there 
to be, as among us, game laws to preserve feudal sports in an 
industrial age, and to tempt the feudal lord to reside on his estate, 
and do his duty to his dependents?” Upon the unequal division 
of property, and especially of land, he dwells more than once with 
intense emphasis, He 2 gee to include the right of possessing 
property among those which areinherent in all Englishmen. “How 
often will you find a peasant who has any hope of possessing 
roperty, or any hope of an Englishman’s rights, except the right, 
for which he struggles hard, to a share in public alms? ” 
though he lays so much stress upon the evils of an inequality in 
the distribution of property, he does not tell us—and it is almost 
the only instance of reticence in his book—whether he would 
recommend any measures, either legislative or revolutionary, for 
the purpose of removing it. 
pon opinions so extensive in their scope, it is a L, 
sible to comment within any space that we can afford. e have 
been obliged to content ourselves with a bare enumeration of them. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has this great merit, which distinguishes him 
from others who have advocated great changes—that he keeps back 
nothing that is in his mind. He does not first try the ice with a 
small proposal, intending that a larger one should succeed it. We 
are, consequently, enabled to take a comprehensive and accurate 
survey of the alterations which the adoption of his views would 
involve, and of the results to which they would lead. They are 
all consistently deduced from the same set of premisses, so that to 
accept any of them would be, in effect, to accept them all, 
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REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS.* 
Mt lig my is a passage in the Vicar of Wakefield which would | 
form an apt motto for this . It is where Jenkinson 
favours Moses in prison with the results of his own practice in | 
roguery :— 

Indeed I think, from my own experience, that the knowing one is the 
silliest fellow under the sun. . . . I often used to laugh at your honest, 
simple neighbour Flamborough, and, one way or another, generally cheated 
him once a year. Yet still the honest man went forward without suspicion, | 
and grew rich, whilst I continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without | 
the consolation of being honest. 


A similar moral might be deduced from the great majority of the | 
Lives comprised in this compilation. The utmost that talent, | 
courage, and energy can effect, without virtue or principle, is tempo- — 
rary success. Despite of the popular reliance on Danton’s maxim, | 
De l audace, de UV audace, toujowrs de Vaudace, it would seem that no 
durable power, wealth, or prosperity can be attained by acting on 
it, and that the best-laid schemes are destined to fail when tainted ; 
more or less by charlatanry. At the same time, a melancholy | 
conviction of the extent of human folly and credulity is constantly | 
forced upon us, and we cease to wonder at the multiplication of | 
new impostures when we read of the brilliant, however short- 
lived, success of the old. Take, for instance, the familiar example 
of Theodore, King of Corsica. It is true that he passed most of the 
concluding years of his chequered career in a debtors’ prison, and 
that he was an object of public charity when he died. But his | 
royalty, though gained by impudence, had something better than 
bare assumption to rest upon. A brave le fighting for its 
liberty had given him the crown; and, adds Mr. Wraxall, “the 
Westphalian adventurer was at least quite as fairly King of 
Corsica as a Corsican adventurer was, filty years later, King of 
Westphalia.” 

A still stranger and more fortunate hit of this kind was made 
in Iceland no longer ago than 1809, when one Joérgen | 
Jérgensen, a Dane who arrived there in the capacity of 
interpreter on board an armed merchantman, with the aid 
of the captain and the crew laid violent hands on the governor, 
usurped the sovereign authority of the island, confiscated 
its revenues, and forthwith proceeded to administer and re- | 
model its laws. Like the King in Zom Thumb, he marked | 
his accession by an act of grace. The prison—which, highly to | 
the credit of the community, contained only four prisoners—was | 
thrown open, and proclamation was made that all debts due to | 
the Danish crown or factors were thereby discharged. All public | 
money must be at once handed over to the Dictator, and any one | 
who opposed the execution of his decrees was to be tried by 
court-martial and shot within two hours. A special decree, in the 
shape of an epistle to the ae was addressed to the clergy ; and 
finding that the people were slow to accept his invitation to elect 
deputies, he announced : — 

We have, therefore, no longer been able to resist the wishes of the com- 
munes, which have not only begged us to govern the land, but also enlist 
for the defence of the country without the slightest compulsion. Hence, it is 
hereby declared that we, Jérgen Jérgensen, have taken on ourselves the 
government of the land as its protector, until a constitution is drawn up, and 
intend to wage war and form a peace with foreign potentates. The militia 
have appointed us their commander afloat and ashore. The flag of Iceland 
will be blue, and bear three white codfish, and we have sworn to defend its 
honour with our life and blood. 


All this time, the entire force at his disposal consisted of twenty 
sailors, eight of whom, together with two of the liberated 
prisoners and five or six other vagabonds, formed at once his 
standing army and his body-guard. Yet the farce lasted seven 
weeks, at the end of which an English man-of-war arrived off the 
capital. The captain, finding how matters stood, lost no time in 
hauling down the cod-fish flag, restoring the displaced function- 
aries, and apprehending Jérgensen, whom he carried offto England 
to be made eally answerable for the But no prosecu- 
tion appears to have been instituted against him or his accom- 
plices ; and he is said to have lived quietly and comfortably on 
the money which he had managed to appropriate during his reign. 
Spain has been for centuries the Eldorado or land of promise 
for adventurers. The personal character of sovereign after sove- 
reign, besides the form of government and the prevalent super- 
stition, has been propitious to the race; but the’favourite of a 
great monarch belongs to history, and it is no impeachment of 
the author’s diligence or perspicacity to say that he has thrown 
little new light on the rise and fall, the private or public annals, 
of Alberoni and Ripperda. The small Courts of Germany, which 
evaded the public opinion of Europe by their pettiness and had no 
ublic opinion of their own, have afforded a still more productive 
field for a gleaner like Mr. Wraxall, who states that his reading has 
been to a great extent in the old literature of that country, lured by 
the fact of such a swarm of princes residing there, the predestined 
prey of rogues and knights of industry. The rapidity and com- 
leteness with which the Jew Siiss became supreme in Wiirtem- 
foe under Duke Charles Alexander, is one of the most astonish- 
ing examples. He was the son of a Jew pedlar, and originally 
kept a barber's shop. He was recommended to the Duke by 
another Jew, in 1732, and soon after his Serene Highness’s 
accession became his Chancellor of the Exchequer and Chief 
Minister : — 
* Remarkable Adventurers and Unrevealed Mysteries, By Lascelles 
Wraxall. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1863. 


With great cleverness, but at the same time with greater unscrupulousness, 
the Jew, by intimidation and bribery, succeeded in carrying out all the 


| duke’s wishes and ry in breaking up the igre cos procuring funds for 


the maintenance of the army, and deceiving the duke as to the real state of 
affairs. Ere long, Jew Stiss was the real ruler of the land ; all offices were 
held by creatures of his own ; he behaved like a es and the Jews, under 
his fostering hand, had a fine time of it with the hapless Wiirtemberger. Every- 
thing was venal under the Jew’s government ; titles, offices, and rank were 
put up for sale, and taxes laid on all trades, even on the very chimney- 
sweeps. All causes came before the fiscal court, of which he was president, 
and thus the country gradually drifted into a condition of whose misery it 
is almost impossible to form an idea at the present day. We know not w 

we ought to feel most amazed at—a really noble prince who could let himself 
be so cheated by a scoundrel, or the people who tolerated all this, and made 
themselves to some extent accomplices by their disgusting cringing. 


Mindful as ever of the main chance, he continued his dealings in 
gold, silver, and jewels, and pocketed large sums by dexterously 
manipulating the finances of the duchy. His expenses in carriages, 


servants, luxurious living, and mistresses, were immense; yet all 


| his excesses were tolerated until the death of the Duke in 1737, 


when his reverses commenced : — 


All the Jews were now arrested, examined, , and then hunted 
through the streets by the populace. Jew Siiss himself was only saved with 
the greatest difficulty from the of the mob, and carried to the Hohe 
Asperg a prisoner. At first he was impudent and assumed a high tone, but 
his boldness speedily deserted him, and he attempted suicide repeatedly. In 
the hope of improving his position, he at length confessed abuse of his 
master’s confidence, misprision of justice, cheating and extortion, and offered 
his fortune as compensation, which he estimated at 400,000 florins, though 
that was much too small an amount. As he perceived that his judges were 
full of animosity against the deceased duke and the duchess, he infamously 
sought to make the accusation fall on his protectors. The examination was, 
besides, carried on in a way in which only a victorious and unscrupulous 
party could act. To give one instance: Jew Siiss was compelled to denounce 
all the ladies who had proved too kind to him, and the number of these 
culprits was so great that the Court, considering it impossible to punish all, 
resolved to content itself with one victim. 


It is unluckily not stated on what principle they selected this one 
victim, or whether these frail fair ones were required to draw lots. 
He was condemned to death for embezzlement, forgery, and high 
treason. During the short respite that intervened between 
sentence and execution, a Catholic and a Lutheran priest took 
turns with him urging him to be baptized, although he repeatedly 
prayed upon his knees to be spared this insulting persecution. He 
was given for his last meal food forbidden by his religion. On the 
scaffold he resisted so violently that it became necessary to bind 
him. Dressed ina scarlet coat, richly embroidered, he was hanged 
on an iron gibbet, fifty feet high—the same on which another 
worthy recorded in these volumes, the goldmaker Honauer, had 
been hanged in 1597. The popular indignation, however, had 
suffered a reaction before his death, or was calmed by the severity 
of the punishment, and he was regarded as a martyr by his co- 
religionists— the grand synagogue of Fiirth declaring him, on 
account of his adherence to his faith, a holy penitent, whose death 
day must be kept sacred for all ages. “Thus the blind hatred of 


_ the Estates made a saint in Israel of a frivolous, sensual, cheating 


adventurer, who had been the curse of Wiirtemberg.” 


Siiss’s patron is said to have been the prince introduced by Schiller 
in his Geisterseher ; and an illustration of a scene in the same poet’s 
celebrated play of Cabale und Liebe is incidentally suggested in the 
memoir of John Kalb, who appears to have merited greater honours 
than have been awarded to him for his bravery during the American 
war of independence. We allude to the scene in which Lady 
Milford is told that the jewels ——< to her by her lover, the 
reigning prince, have been purchased with blood-money — with 
the price paid for a certain number of his subjects sold to Great 
Britain for service in another hemisphere. It is stated that the 
prince was the Margrave of Anspach-Baireuth, aud the lady in 
question Lady Craven, who afterwards became Margravine. Con- 
sidering the judgment that has been passed by an improved and 
improving posterity on the any wy of tratfic stigmatized by 
Schiller, it is startling to think that a potentate so anxious to 
establish a character as Napoleon III. should have engaged in it. 
If the world has not been misinformed, the black contingent 
supplied for the Mexican war by the Pacha of Egypt were sold 
- a herd of cattle, and embarked for the service against their 
will. 

There is something bordering on the ludicrous in the fate that 
overtook Anacharsis Cloots, the Orator of the Human Race, who, 
by a just retribution, when he stood in the way of Robespierre 
found the very extravagance and atrocity of his political and 
religious creed turned against him. To the first question, “ Your 
home?” he replied, “ I am from Prussia, future department of the 
French Republic.” This would not pass. “Can we believe of a 
German baron that he is a patriot?” exclaimed his assailant. 
“Can we regard a man who has more than 100,000 francs a year as 
a sans-culotte ?”’ It will be remembered that it was Cloots who, in 
returning thanks for the human race, had said, “ Mon ame est sans- 
culotte.” Continuing the denunciation, Robespierre asked 
“Finally, what does this ian mean with his universal 
Republic ? It was pure Federalism. It had evidentl 
been too small a thing, in his eyes, to be a Fre 
citizen, and hence he adopted the title of a citizen of the world.” 
There was no om re this hit ; and Anacharsis, after being ex- 
pelled the Jacobin Club simultaneously with all “ bankers, gentle- 
men, priests, and foreigners,” was guillotined, preaching Atheism 
with his latest breath, and anxiously watching lest one of his 
fellow sufferers should turn Christian in his agony, 
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The most unaccountable character and career of all are those of 
the Count St. Germains, who cannot properly be designated as 
an adventurer, if anything positively dishonest or discreditable is 
implied in the term; for a harmless and (so far as is known) un- 
profitable tendency to mystification is the worst that has been laid 
to his score by the numerous cotemporaries who have written 
about him. He came prominently upon the stage in 1737, when 
he appeared at the Court of Versailles as a grand seigneur and the 
friend of the Marshal de Belleisle, whose acquaintance he had 
formed in age He attracted notice by his extraordinary social 
talents, playing ae on several musical instruments, ger, 
to dictation with hands in such a manner that no one coul 
distinguish one hand weitin from the other, and telling stories 
with an interest and a charm uliar to himself. In one 
of which he was the hero, he is deecribed as setting out for an 
interview with a pretty woman, attired in his apple-green coat, 
each button of which was a diamond worth 1,000 louis dors, 
wearing a hat-band worth 100,000 crowns, and altogether, with 
not less than a million of francs’ worth “of diamonds upon his 

In fact, no one ever equalled him in ee of attire, 
except Buckingham when he rained pearls as he walked, or 

a late Austrian Ambassador, the ‘wear and dar of whose 
jacket was estimated at a hundred pounds aday. St. Germains’ 
jewels stood the test of inquiry—at all events, they oye age 
for genuine; but the mystery of mysteries was 
amused himself by making people believe that he was can 
hundred years old, by talking of Francis I., or Henry VIII., and 
remarking, as if in forgetfulness, “The then turned to me 
and remarked—no, I mean to the Duke So and So, and remarked.” 
But Mr. "Wraxall acquits him of saying (as alleged) that he was 
a contemporary of Pontius Pilate, to whom he had rendered 
important services, or of boasting of the efforts he had made 
at the Council of Nice to promote the canonization of St. Anne. 
He was reported to have given the elixir of youth to a lady who 
drank so much of it that she became a little child. This, by-the- 
way, is the ae Aa hich Heine wittily applied to Tieck, whom he 
accused of pushing the simplification of popular story-books to 
childishness. 

We have left whole classes of “Remarkable Adventurers and 
Unrevealed Mysteries” untouched; but we have said enough to 
give a tolerably fair notion of the quality and variety of Mr. 
Wraxall’s very acceptable addition to what may be called the 
circu -library or club-table literature of the day 
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J. ELLA, Director. _ 
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Me. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
Mori in Gallery of Evening (except at Eight, Saturdey 
‘Notice."The last Extra Morning Representation, Thursday, April 30, at Three. 


ME EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE.—A SPIRIT-RAPPING SEANCE.—An entirely new 
entitled TWENTY WITH A MEDIUM, be given Evenine. 
edium—Mr. Yates; Visitor—Mr. Power. There will also be se’ new vals at the 
SEA-SIDE. ‘To commence at at Eight, Saturday at Three. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, Is. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


M*. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY at the St. James’s Hall, 


at Bighs (e xcept Saturday ‘Afternoon at Three. 
tt the Play as told Sketch in the 
ay, as i 
masterpiece." sold by Ske 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


| EV ASSOR EN V atk — —SCENES et CHANSONS 
les Mardis, Jeudis, et Samedis pendant le mois de Mai mengant 
MARDI Mat as qhenres, Dudley -—!. Le Mari Levassor 
2. Est-ce tout? Madlile. “Teisseire; 3. Parodie des Danses de Salon, Levassor; 

r; 5. Comment on mates son mari, Madile. Teisseire; . la Bere Michel au 

héatre Italien, parodie a ffe, Levassor; 7. Le Mal de Mer, nouvelle, 
M. Roosen boom tiendra ano.—Pla: cas non 
10s, 64. Mitchell's Royal’ brary, 33 Old Bond Street. 


OPENS ON THE 27ra INSTANT. 


ee of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 


wR ry Annual Exhibition at J mead Gallery, > Pall Mall East (close to the Natio: a! 
dmittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


PREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
Schoole RUIBITION of PICTURES, the he Contribution of Artists of the French and Flemish 


is now open. ls. 
ANI UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, to to Distribute the amoun 


receive the Council’ o Report and subscribed for 
rehase of Works of Art. will be held at New Theatre Royal, <=. = TUESDAY, 
= 1 28, 1863, at half- +S, 1 for 12 o'clock, by the kind permission of Benjon min Webster, Esq. 
Receipt for the current year will procure admission for Members and Friends. 


GEORGE 
444 West Strand. POCUCK. Hon. Secs. 


H E CAMDEN SOCIETY, 
for the Publication of EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY REMAINS. 


President, 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL, V.P.S.A. 


_ The Annual General Meeting will be held at No. 25 Parliament Strect, Westminster, on 
» May 2, at Four o'clock. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
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We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Third 


ti. 
Sofa 58.5 38.5 
8, and at Austin’s, 


ME... SIMS REEVES at the MONDAY POPULAR 

RTS, St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening next, April vill sing 
“If with all your Hearts"’ (Elijah); Blumenthal’s “TI heard 
WNew Bond Sueet; andat Autn's, 


following Books have been issued to the Members in return for the Subscription 
One Poon, due May 1, 1862: wad 

I. OF FOREIGN PROT RESIDENT IN ENGLAND, 1618-1688. 
Edited by W. Dunaanr Cooren, Esq., 

Il. WILLS FROM DOCTORS’ A from the Wills of Eminent 
Persons proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1495-1695. Edited by Joux» Govou 
F.S.A., and Joun Bavce, Esq., F.8.A. 

= THE TREVELYAN PAPERS, Part II. Edited by J. Esq., F.S.A. 


Subscription to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is One Pound nnum, payable in advance 
on ay each Year. No Books are the forthe 


Applicati Som rons of becoming Members, may 
d to the 8 to Messrs. Nienoxs, 25 Parliament Street, S.W., | 
Subscriptions are to be paid.” 
Goveu 
made 


3 on the Fe 4; Subscriptions to be addressed to 
Nicnots, Esq., as above, and all Post Office Gegere for the payment of the samie to be 
payenie’ ‘at the Post Office, Street, 8 


SocreTy for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in 
\ FOREIGN PARTS.—The Annual Meeting will be held in St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Thursday, ‘April 3. His Geaes the Archbishop of Canterbury will take the chair at Two 
o'clock. The Resolutions will be and seconded by His Grace the Dukeof Marlborough, 
the Lord Bishops of Oxford, Montreal, Sydney, and Melbourne, Bi-hop Twe'ls (Or River 
Free States), Sir W. W. Burton, late Chief Justice of Madras; and others. Tickets ts of edmission 
may be obtained at 79 Pall Mali, end ¢ Hoyal Exchange. 


pol AND. —The Central Committee of the Friends of Poland, 
d by the ofthe Polish National Government, earnestly ask for imme: 
diate to the of their Treasurer, P. A. Tavion, Es -P., at 
Osborne, & Co.'s, Clement's Lane, mt, 4,0 by money order to their Secretary, 
WE  Avams, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
to for Fruit, Cider and Pry, Hom and Ssit, are offered by the Local 

12 Hanover Square, London, W. H. HALL DARE, Esq. 


EVENING |! LECTURES. — Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street.—The following COURSES of LECTURES are about to be commenced: 
First Principles Physiology, by -R.S., to be 
al com’ 
ctures om Orcane hem istry, by Dr to ve delivered on Monday 
venings, at o'clock, commencing April 
sidered as a mode of Motion, by Professor F.R.S., to 
on Wednesday Ev Evenings, +! Eight clock, commencing sad 


58. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — The followi EXHI- 
ETEIONS on and SCHOLARSHIPS will be filled up in JUNE NEXT: 
of £40 a-year, tenable for three years, at any 

Scliolarships each of th of of of £20, called “‘ Modern School Scholarships,"’ 
Scholarship, entitied Old Mariburisn Son Scholarship,” of the value of £20 
(with private tuition), and ——- for two years. he examination thi year will be in su’ 


Sch 
Two Se of e-year cach (with private tultion of the additional 
ralue ue of from £8 t0 £10 pe annum) tenable for "Candidates for these must not 
ave exce the age of 15 on January | 
5. Two Seholarshi cook et the annual value aff to be called “Junior Scholarships,” 
tenable at the College for two years, or until election to a Senior Scholarship, and open to any 
boy under 14 years of age on une. 
ndidates for 1, 2,3 must be ecesa of the 
Those num! 4 and 5 are open, under the above 
the Coliege and others, without distinction. Candi 
nies from their last master, on or before June 
ply. on application, all inecessary information. 
to the Coune Council either for an addition oval al Scholarship, or f for a free Nominetion of the value of £20. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the 
HLETIC CLUB, or a prize of Ten Guineas, will Bo piven best on 
above su tin to the Com ittee of the Club on or before June 
The wome be read in St. George's Hall. Ls Liverpool, gt the the -it. & of Prizes to the 
Viet: Contests t 
For further apply Howey Sec., “Athletic Club, Liverpool. 
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‘Wy OOLwicH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS.—The Rev. L. EDWARDS, M.., Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
takes PUPTELS.— Address, Dorney. 


PRIVATE TUITION by a the SEA-SIDE. — The Rev. 
EDWARD BRICE. B.A. of Lincoln and 


super-mare. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), with large House 
in open TwoGentlemen for the Uni 
Fiftcen, for Public Senools £43 to Mathematics iby 
Graduate of fae. on, three from Liverpool. —Address, Heap 
Masren, Mesers. Sawyer, Castle Court, Birchi 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Twos CAMBRIDGE MEN, ¢ rienced in Tuition, receive 
ve PUPILS, hi reading for above, and prepare them thorough 
quickly. mote 6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military 


who has several Candidates for the with be 
others, resident or non-resident. At the “Tadin Civil Bervice ation in 1862 
Tere out of five Candidates that proceeded from his house, and were ple 2th, 13th, 


26th, and 63rd.— Address, A. D. Srnanon, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater. 
"THE REV. E. A! CLAYDON receives Twelve RESIDENT 


PUPIIS to the and the Competitive tor the 
Army, Navy, and Civil nore Address, ‘errace, Lee, Blackheath, 8.E. 


MILITARY EDUCATION at “at Bromagrove House, 
Twelve PUPILS are prepared by the Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A.. 
years Professor, Examiner, College, Addiscombe (iately’ dissolved). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—A School preparstor to the 
Masters. Address, the Rev. T. W. L.. the College, 


HE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION ( Limited) 
tothe Foreign Scoretary, from Two to Five rx. Rev. F. A. STAPLEY. B.A. Sec. 


Ts PERSONS of POSITION. —There are Vacancies in a 

Fashionable School of limited ay am where as PonienG Governesses are resident, and 
th M are in this 

Good Professors are in daily satantenee 1 surveillance may be relied 

Perms, ‘erms, from 60 to 80 Guineas.—Address, Sicma, Mr. Balfour's, Portland Town, St. 
n's 


"THE BANK of HINDUSTAN, CHINA, and JAPAN 


Dineen ions for the China, addressed to the 
until the 15th of May next. will be considered 
pe ce will be given to candidates having China experience. 


By Order of the Board, 
16 Cornhill, London, April 21, 1863. R. SWERE TOMLIN, Secretary. 


T. JAMES’S HOTEL, Corner of Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
ran wilt be OPENED May 2 next. Manager, 
Dated April 17, 1863. G. T. OLDFIELD, Secretary. 
MONEY. — — £10,000. — Inmediate ADVANCES are MADE 


Officers in the Army and others, with secrecy ont poe. by a Private “=o 
of hand, life interests, reversions, acies, | or other propert terest, 
S percent. "address, A 6 Norris Street, Bt. James’ 
Sr. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
1733 ; Incorporated ct of Parliament, 1834. 
The Weekly Board of Gove: t attention state 
finances of this old- Governors bax oe 
‘The present number of beds provided is 350. 
Receipts last year, incinéing legacies, WETE 


Stock Sold to make up the deficien 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited. 
The Homital to hold property by 
ae of the Weekly Board, 


CHELSEA, 


ne beam that this Res become entitled to a large sum of 
money under — will of the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it it rieht to 
state The fact (which is well known to the Seca that, by the terms of Mr. Moriey’s will, the 


&e., apply to 


GENERAL STEAM CULTIVATION COMPANY 


power to increase ce), imag of 10,000 Shares.» Depot ie. per Share on 


loos three months. 


ht Hon. the Farl of 
Fhe Right Hon: the Earl of 


their number.) 


GALSWORTHY, Esq..7 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. KINGSFORD & DORMAN, 23 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Bankers—ENGLISH and IRISH BANK, 25 Feuliegs and LONDON and COUNTY BANK, 
Hanover Square Branch. 

Brokers—Sir ROBERT W. CARDEN & SON, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Consulting Engineer—J AMES E. M°CONNELL, Esq., Dean's Yard, Westminster. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—W. SWIETE, Esq. 

Temporary Offices—70 Cannon Street West, E.C. 

is uy hee Co urpose of bri: to general use Steam Cultiva- 

on which nowledged to great and one of the most important 
improvements the present 

It is only since the Agricultural Show at Chester, in 1858, that Steam Salinas have 
been produced, sufficiently and economical to thelr being 
‘Already the value of this new agent progress 
ledged, the great obstacle to its more rapid extension being the first cost Pp 
Many farmers would be gied toy lands cutivated by steam, who are yet not 

irom of 

i Company proposes to purchase the a 3 pp’ team Cultivators and to sell them to 
imited number of years, or 


ag erally adopted. 
versally acknow- 


1 
agricul turists, receiving payment by in 
let them fo riod, and suppl ail ag implements and 
‘or famine "conditions w wilt place place purchase within the reach of 


are convinced that there is for the op 


\ is not only very m wer, but it cultivates to a depth 
which be by any bl umber of of animals ; it avoids that of 
the ground which lizes the advant the rapidity of its opera- 


tion renders the farmer to a extent of the 
Steam enn bo let lenses, at rentals yielding a large annual 
reentage upon their prime cost, without any 
entertain ne doubt, from igtters which have been submitted to them, that 
at once be employed, at rates so remunerative as to ensure the com 


intended "s Stock, from time to time, as the demand arises ; 
thus the ¥ tal of” the Company wills always be represented by an absolute and available 


security. 

=e the foregoing data the Directors base their ounviation that the General Steam Cultivation 

ture, is a safe and le; o 

"preference will be given to original 8. desirous of into contracts with the 


The Shareholders will incur no ——~ | beyond the amount cS Shares alate’ to them. 
Applications for Shares must be made upon the annexed form. Each licant will be required 

al otment, make a further payment o' per share on ares allotted to “4 
No further call will be made without three months’ notice,and no call will exceed £1 per 


If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full. 
uses and Forms of Application pe hal ofthe Brokers, the Solicitors, 
and at the "Temporary Offices, 70 Cannon Street West, E. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the General Steam Cultivation weer) * ak 

Gentlemen—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of “ope 
per Share on hares in the above Company, I he: seqnest thet you allot me 
eo and I accept such Shares or any lesser number. her sagnent 10 at my name 


he Article on the ee of r the Shares so allotted. And I further agree 
ry to sign of Association when called =pon to do so.—I am, tl your obedi 
Name in full 
Residence 


HE PERFECT SUBSTIT UTE Zhe REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than ware ago Wy WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the pees process of Messrs. Eikington SI is beyond Ce nm the 
best article next to sterling si! as suc! Me or orna- 


very silver 
mentally, as by no Soamli test can it be distinguished rom real silve 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,es follows :— 


dequest is tobe specially applied in the ne of oSoagaieept institution | in connexion Fiddle or | Thread or King’ 
s Hospital, and not for the ge: rposes of the Hospi urther, 7 Lil ne Or 
that until July 1860 no part of the bequest Will become payable. Qld Silver) Brunswick) | Military, 
By Order of the Week!y Board, W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. : 
£8. 4, £04. | £84. £ 
FLYPROPATHIC ~SANATORIUM, Supsrook  Pank, | 12 Tabie Forks.. | 240 | | 0 
mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 12 Table Spoons 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
TURKISH BATH _ on the peemiens, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 12 Dessert 140 112 0 115 0 117 0 
London at the City Turkish and H Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 12 Dessert ~ yaad 140 11290 116 0 117 0 
zg Spoons, gil OW 1 015 0 
rPHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. BEN Ales 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.—This is one of the most te and y 
Establishments in England for the reception Patients and For a full description of 
Ben Rhydding, with Map of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Ascle 232 4232 1293 7e 38 
England—Its Beauties, Its Ways, and Its Water Cure ;” to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. ee 3 36 Pos oe 2 
Shutth Tikley. Yorkshire. lave 
MALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT | | | 
HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wizsow when he introduced the Water hs oe wae 
Cure into Kes Receives 70 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 6 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to tain the above, and 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, ive aun overs and Corner iishes, 


The following ere the Admini, to which contains 80,000 Volumes of 

ee fe Membership, nm glumes are allowed 
Members. Reading-hKoom open from Ten to Six. ~ a 


and Ten to Town 
ROBERT HARRISON, and 


PHILOLOGY. — Gratis — QUARITCH’S 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, com followi 
prising the ing 


Polyglotts, Comparative Grammar ; Celtic Languages— 
Languages— Danish, Icelandic, Romance ansch, 
guages—Hungarian, Finnish, Lapponic. Ueria 
Oriental > @ Catalogue gratis. 


Beanarp Qvariren, Piccadilly. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON, of New Bond Street, beg to 


announce that they have REOPENED their GALLERIES faction of their 
New Style of CARTE DE VISITE. (lately introduced the production of their 
Brighton Establishment), 114 New Bond Street, and 70 and 71 King’s Road, Brighton. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON, duly impressed with the importance 


ne PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. SECIS beg to call 


attention to the most remarkable result obtained in 
vernen: 
a Street. and 70 and 7! King's Road. Brigh 


CHILDREN ’S PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. DICKINSON 
a rGem expressly for this 


constructed continue much atten. 
tion tothe grouping. and arrangement of thele selects. Now and 70 and 71 


ESSRS. DICKIN SON'S ONE GUINEA MINIATURES.— 
easrs. ave TEW a number of these beautiful 


Pee PORTRAITS.. —Messrs. DICKINSON have | 


for several years carefully studied the art 


of reproducin; 
Gp. canvas or ivory, in oil or colour.—1l4 


T 
without sittings | Cabinet Furniture, with 
and 70 and 71 | at 39 Oxford 8 Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
iewman Y: 


relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Cotte Sets, Dish Covers and 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, Warranted, is on Sale at 8. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the langunees of ¢ the sales. 


Table Dessert 

ivi Carvers 
Ivory Hanvies. Knives 

| Dosen, Pair 

s. d s. d. 8. d. 

Ivory Handles 12 6 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handles 15 0 1 6 43 
4-inch Ivory 18 0 4 46 
4-inch Fine Ivery 20 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest Afric: vory H 32 0 20 
with Silver 40 0 33 12 6 
Di Silver 90 43 0 17 6 
Electro-Silver ifandies,any pattern". 25 0 9 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 0 210 

Bors anv Horn Hawoues.—K wives ano 
pen Dozen. 

Ditto Balance Handles 210 7 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders ..... 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted ooo 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


¢ COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


erent var , and of the newest and most 


of fi 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for vy. tonto 2 
778.; electro-plated on nickel, fuli size, 


Wiliam S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
MONGERY CATALOGUE gosy ba hed contains 
of of his iNimited TA and free by Plate, Nickel 

ia Metal Goods, Dish Cor Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, M: 


ater Sto 
Chi ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lam Gustin, Tes Tea Trays, Urns, pow Kett Ch » 
able Cut Toilet Ware, Ture ‘and Brass Beatie Hed 


Ki 
ery, Baths, Toilet Ware, steads, Bedding 
Lists , and Plans of the Twent; large Rooms, 
Place and | 


: a JOHN WATSON LAY, Esq., 3 Savage Gardens, Tower Hill. yeny 

= me EDMUND RUCK, Esq., Castle Hill, Cricklade, Wilts. Joseph 

D. STARLING, Esq., The Hill, Bromiey, Kent. 

PREHONWN AIS, Esa.. Bickley Park, Kent. 
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NATIONAL PR PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
HURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Established December 1835. 


Richard Pall 

Henry White Cant John Jonathan 
Joseph 

Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. Charles Gilpin, MP. 


S.A. 


Solicitor 
Consulting Actuary — Charles E.RA. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
‘The number of new Policies issued in the year ending November 20, 1862, was 1,086; 
Producingam AnnualIncomeof «+ 3s. 8d. 
Interest on Invested Capital .. 92,245 12 2 
a - €2,20042% 3 4 
‘olicies issued 

paid on decease of Members oo 18 4 


‘The effect of the successful operations sens aaa 


For the 


Instances of Reductions in Premiums. 


Date of Policy. 


Age at com- 
mencement 
Reduction 
per cent 
> 
3 


Su? 
2 


| 


The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have become extinct, and 
Annuities 


the next Five Years granted in addition 


| Original 
Sum } = Annuity Total 
a. payable. abated. 


Date of Policy. 


Age at com- 
mencement. 


1842 61 


500 
1836, 56 500 
60 20¢ 


Members whose Premi) fall d APRIL 1 
within thirty days from that date jue on are reminded that the same must be paid 


The P and every i tion may be had on application. 
April 14, 1863. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
London:—73 and 71 King William Street, E.C. 
Liverpool:—Brown’'s Buildings, Exchange. 


Fire—Capital..... £100,000 
Life—Capital . 1,000,000 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, M.P., Esq. (Chairman of the National Di it Company). 


Fire— Mr. Alderman Dakin (Dakin B: le 
Deputy-Chairman— {Fire—Ms, Alderman Dakin (Dakin Brow). 
Extracts from Fire Company's Report. 
Fire Premiums for the first nine months, to December 31, 1862, exceed ............+«+. £25,000 


Of which et Os upwards of £16,000 have recei 
being an increase of 


quarter. 
Or 16 per cent. of the net Premiams, after deducting for Re-assurances. 
The Balance on the nine months’ business is upwards of ... 11,000 


The Insurances on House P: of Bene Sho 
risks ordinarily termed special be ing only 8 per cen 

The new Life Premiums for the first six months sail £4,000, assuring £141,700. 

Home and Foreign Fire and Life Insurances at moderate Premiums. 

Mercantile Insurances at the reduced rates. 

Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 

Special features, see Book Prospectus. 

WILLIAM PALIN CLEREHUGH, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
‘The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 


‘m. Fred. Pollock. V.P- Richard 
James Spicer, Esq., ven Peter Martinent, Be. 
John Charies Burgoyne, Esq. John Alidin Moore, 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


John Charles Templer, Esq. 

Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, E 

Ch H. 8. H. Wollaston, 

The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


The entire profits are its Members, no Portion of the same heles diverted 
either for om on sess Offices, or for Commission 
During the comeeny mye £16,460,000 in claims, and as for 


The invested capital d Five millions sterling. 
in Deeember exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


visions. 
foe December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
New assurers in somes (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first entitled toa share in th 
December 1869, and in all f 
Sonnerper or Porscrrs.— The full van is on surrender, 
Loans ow Poricres.— The Direetors will ma’ advances om deposit of 
A Court of every Wednesilay, from 1i to ! o'clock, AL for 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


— 


-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
Established 1696. Extended to Life Insurance 1886. 


Wille 
mn. =the Cust. John Sperling. Esq. 
John Lettsom E Turner, 
James Esdaile ‘Wilson, Bsq. 
John Gurney le Winter, Eg. 


uditors—Col. the Hon. P, F. Cust, James Esdaile, Gordon E. Surtees, Esq. 
Goslings & Sharpe; 19 
Physician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 22 Brook 
tanding Counsel—The Hon on. A. +82 
essrs. 
Actuary—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary—Richard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office offers a low scale of yet members without in profits, 
or a member’ of annual in the whole of the profits after 


ided an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown :— 


hen Sum _ | Annual Premium for 
insured.| first Five Years. 


20 2100 #2215 10 20 72 
30 2,000 77 
40 3000 = 06 
50 5000 108 13 4 
i benefit of a reduced ber chooses to employ the 
out an additional { the first fh more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum ortgina ying insured, and five yeare of above $0 per cent. 
more, with furthe 
rate of profits :— 
Original Amount, with = with addi- 
Age when tions, by re-assuri tions, by re-assuring 
insured. 7 at end of first five | at end of second five 
years. years. 
20 21,000 21475 21,700 
2,000 3,370 
40 4,372 4,985 
50 5,000, 7,131 8.023 
year into a pro bonus death. 
Insurances before the dune next will participate in profits in the yea 
Insurances 
are 
By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL “LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath 
business t: 


Every description of Life A 2, with or without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre-| Whole Half Quar- 
Prem. Annual Yearly terly 
ist Seven | Rem. of Age Premium! ‘Pre- Pre- 
Life mium miam 
£s.d. £6. a. || Yrs.) Mos! a. £84.) £64 
30 119 236 30 0 273 142 oms3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 144 ows 
226 450 2710 146 e125 
60 368 613 4 9 282 148 one 


"HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 125. 82 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
Governor—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy- Governor—The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 
Chairman of the Board—The Right Hon. LORD ELCHO, M.P. 


Ordi 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, ., Old Broad Street. 
HARLES HEMERY, needie Street. 
Lieut.-Colonel JAMES D. G. TULLOCH. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3 Billiter Court. 
RELD, Esq., 122 Westbourne Terrace. 
4 hen Park Street. 

FRANCIS LE BRETON: Boa. 21 Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 

Manager—W ILL. ‘sues THOMBON, F.R.S.E. 

Resident Secretary—H. JONES WILLIAMS. 
Medical Oficers—Dr. TWEEDIE ; Dr. SEMPLE. 
Messrs. MINET & SMITH, New Broad Street. 

Inspector of Agencies—WILLIAM 
The business of the Standard Life Assurance Company has increased steadily 
until it has attained its 
has transacted a larger average amount of business than 


From 1846 to 1851 13 0 
1856 the amount of Assurances effected was 56 1 
From 180 to 1862 the amount of Assurances effected was . sevecee 3,096,078 14 6 


£130,203 Se. im 1856, £254,484 10s. in 1862, £522,896 18s. 8d. 
The Funds of the now amoun to upwards of , are 
invested in Government in Loans on security of Land, or in 
Landed Property; in advances to the Company's 
Manager. 
es. Secretary. 


Assurances Gurtag the sixteen years, from 1846 to 
begn upwards of halt a million annum. The revenue of the 


H. WILLE AMS. 
London: 82 King William Street. 
Edinburgh: 3 George Street (Head Office). 
Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


"THE CAMBRIAN STONE and SLAB COMPANY 


Capital, £20,000, in Shares of £10 each, 1,000 will bo of: test 
and £4 on Allotment. 
No Call for Six Months. 
Completely Registered under the Companies’ Act of 1862. 


Directors. 
Co 
mpany, 
ICHARD LAWRENCE, Square. 

i OR SHAW, 

. PANTER, Esa. , Lee Park, Blackheath. 
JOSEPH HOPGOOD, Esq., 15 George Street, 
Bankers—ALLIAN 


Offices—26 Ex. 
Bef ye on and extend a valuable Stone and Slab Quarry, situate 


Roecxk LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established .p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


of character, ‘nd contracts could be now taken 
to be cont to the Bankers, or, if move convenient, to the Secretary of 


Xo bonus to be paid for the estate 
for privately. 


Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. j Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers — Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Bank of England. 
| 
7 years ending Surplus was 
5 years 232,061 18 4 
5 years 315034 311 
5 years 531,965 3 4 
| | 
_— 
2 28. 4. |x = 
October ........ 1836 1,000 ' 411 8 | 
anuary ........ Be 
January ........ 1852 500 Ml 8 
January ........ 1850 |} 3,000 122 0 0 
| | 
April 26 08 0 = 4a 
AUZUSE 2 3 4 933 17: 
13 0 4 8 270 «68 9 
March 2 4 aS «2 
| 
} 
| 
Total in sixteen years 28,096,380 12 6 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Life Assurance 
r Square, and St. Albans. 
Lothbary. 
Solicitor—H. FRYER, Esq., Gray's Inn. 
Secrei (protem.)—Mr. P. O'R. ROBERTSON. 
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PROSPECTS of the TEA 1 TRADE under the BUDGET 


Nothing has taken place in the Tea Trade within the last fifty ot cunt tpertanse to 
the present Reduction of Dutyto One Shilling a Pound; it is equally calculated to 

th China and Ji promote comforts ¢ our own population; ion by ayer 

paducing tastes and habits of temperance and sobriety, on the country a lasting 


It isnow in the power of the Trade to assist in ing about t!  thgon Gostrable results. We lend 
our help by sanonneing an immediate reduction Sixpence a Pound; and as we anticipated 
months ago what has now taken = henge we then secured such an XT = gd Stock of Tea as to render 
us independent of any temporary advance in the Wholesale Marke 


Patces: s. d. s. d 
Good Plain Congou Tea ........seseeeeeeeee 2 6 per pound, formerly 3 0 
Strong Medium . 210 34 
Fine Congo 3 38 
‘Very Fine Congou and Souchong . 36 ° n 40 
Finest Congou and 310 ” 44 


Green and Flavouring Teas reduced in like proportion. 
WILLIAM & GEORGE LAW, 544 New Oxford Street, London ; and 
31 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


of 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 


Bedding of any 8a) page 6, 
The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solide vey and 
bination as simple as is ingenious; " bed as healthy as it is comfortable. 
To of m Uphoisterers and Bedding ¥ Warehousemen, or wholesale of 
the Manufacturers, Ww Mt SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


"HE ALEXANDRA HAIR WAVER.—A simple and novel 
fashion” worm by Her Hoyal Tlighness the Princes of 


PENCILS Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. - Fapen's 
Polygrade Lead Pencils, by all eat Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 


LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warchousemen and Family 
* Grocers._NEW SEASON " SALAD 0 nest Lucca Sublime” has been 
received.—Price post free.—6 “Portman Square, London, W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS. — Good Co the following 
ks are NOW ON SALE reduced prices: 
Smiles’s Lives ofthe Engineers, Du 's trot of Mrs. Trench's 
Remains, Guizot's Embassy to the Court Gatton Vacation Tourist ,and many 
other superior books. Catalogues gratis.—Bull's Libeary, 1¢ Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


Aza ASSOCIATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 


he services of a Printe i ref Ge the newest and 
Day ora Publisher who offers advantageous terms T.F.4 
Printer Publisher, 13 Carey street and 3 New Court 
id Estimates forwarded for Printing a any kind. 


OUR CREST, ADDRESS or INITIALS stamped on 
Paper and Envelopes, in any Colours, WITHOUT CHARGE FOR THE DIES, by 
HENRY REED. Stationer, 57 Oxted treet (2 doors from Berners Street). Highly glazed Note 
Paper, =. pe ream, unequalled in the Trade ; Card Plate engraved in any style, 2s. ; 100 best 
Ivory C: printed for 2s. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 

occurring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen Boox or Tyres, and 
information for Authors, sent on application, 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 
N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or Ave plain. RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream- we a Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Me Lai 


Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 


Sermon Pa; oper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of Stati 
WEDDING CARDS. and W oe NG ENV ES, Printea — Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE e' ngraved,and 100 — 


legantly 
Cards printed for 4s. "ed, wat HENRY RODRIGUES. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

every descri of CHURCH DOMESTIC MEDIZVAL 

FURNITURE, Paper fis &e. Designs and rnished, or an Tpateated Priced 
upon 


Estimates 
w Rooms, 33 Southampton nitreet. Strand, W 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., ).. Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 


rehitects, the Be vg and "others, that demand for 
their and Pavemente, ‘sith the the ae 
uit 


orders, pave an addition ROOM ir 50 Cond 
Street, London, where will be to afford all 
information req 


juired. 
‘ana Estimates, on the receipt of Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


cation at rent. 
MINTON & CO. take che of stating that they have always in stock a 


portunity 
large and varied assortmen’ Tiles table for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 
purposes. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
‘WHEATLEY & CO’S fate Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


a WITH THROUGH ‘RATES TO TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
cbpiat®, nt Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


Chie? Office, 150 adenhall Street, E.c. 

FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 

Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
lustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


HUNGARIAN WINES, direct from Growers. — Imperial 
Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. City Offices: 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, E.C. 


ALLsopp’s ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Bieos & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International 

for Sones Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton Ales, and Sect ame ."8 

Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Ro; Recenter, oe 

Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


HORNIMAY'S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 


— McCALL’S WEST INDIA. Buperior 
new process. Flavour uns Soup, 10s. 


ints, 5s. ts, 3s. Callipash and Callipee, 10s. 
le 
pnd italian arehousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and oth 


J. McCALL & C 
PROVISION STORES, 137 NE. 

Prize Medal for Patent Process of | without over-cooking, whereby 
GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

Pr d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

None | Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

*.* Sold by Crosse & Bracxwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


VERY MAN who is “ wide-awake” will instantly make use 
of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, when he finds james he pouteee a something to improve the 
state of his health. Persons who are suffering or indigestion, arising 
constitutional or "indulgence at the table, are particularly 
recommended to try have never been jail aff: 
immediate relief. Tay obtained Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 2s. 9 9d., and in 


Famiiy Packets, lls. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium’ 
Li&gHit- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
y superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Sey a. &e. 


d 
too 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 

For several y Thave been in the habit of ibing Dr. de J: ht-Brown 
Cod Liver Oll, cad fiud it to be much more others 
which I have also employed with a view to test the saaecan superiority.” 


Dr. pz Jonon’s Licat-Brown Cop is sold tay in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with h: signature, wiruour 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENOINE, by 


SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Diseases are 
more Fatal in their — uences Throats, or 
fest remedy i SEATING! "LOZENGES. 

AS KEATING, 79 


repared ani es, ls, id Tins, 2s. 
St. Paul's London. Retail by all &e.. A Worl 


itutions, more 
prepared, in a state of =. and of 


-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gas, Contefehen,. Moderator s Ramee, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettes in Parian, Vases 
om OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
tai’ ‘English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —Saow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srrezr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancrserens and Snow Rooms, Baoan Stazer. 
Established 1807. 


strength, ‘only A DINNEFORD & Pak 172 New Bond Stree and sold by all 
ts throughout the world. 


‘TEETH. — —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S INVENTION. — 

Secured by Letters Patent, December 1852.-ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a MAtine. 

are made and fitted in a few hours, without pain or axtonten on chemically pre; 

rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are ; no ee or eotonies 
red ; they defy detection, and afford an amount tof comfort ‘unattainable 7 use of any 

other material. ConsoLraTIons FREE. Street, Square. No connexion 

with any one of the same name. 


TPENDER and DECAYED TEETH STOPPED with 
ASODERE CEMENT, which instantly allays the most violent pain, and fills 
cavities, however large, and answers where every other kind of ing has failed. Pre; 
late 
Stree ot, Orosvener uare. At home from 11 till 4. No 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 


magnifying power and —— of definition. The largest and best selection a 
at Bond Street, W., Corner of Condujs Street. — N.. 


rPuE Al ALGERIAN ONYX COMPANY have the honour to 
that a varied and artistic COLLECTION of ORNAMENTAL and useful 
OBJECTS eh from their beautiful marble, is NOW on VIEW, at their pareve 
Agents’, HOWELL, JAMES, & Co., Goldsmiths and Jewellers 1 by ay 7,and9 
Regent Street, London. The representative of the Company is LF ‘seemed 
Messrs. H.,J., & Co.'s, and they respectfully solicit the honour of a 


ising in the ‘same profession. 


(TEETH. .—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 

2 from Sets from fi uineas.—30 Berners treet. 

For the effi efficacy and success of this system vide™ “Lancet.” 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 
Glasgow and Londo: 


FUENISH HOUSE with the best they 


ments of their facilitate 
It comprises te baths, 


& Co., London tablished 1700. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
PREENT OOF sthoNG: GoM Doors. DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S and DEED BOXES. 
lustrated Price List gratisand post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Peat 's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. — 


edal awarded to THRESHER and Canny, for coo fine and superior 


"THE “LORD ~DUNDREARY EQUILIBRIUM CHAIR, 


Equi Sood and SEDLEY & Co., Patentees of 
Street, London, Hlustrated Catalogues gratia, by post. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE OPERA HOUSE. 


BoOseEY’s CHEAP VOCAL OPERAS, complete for Voice 


all lish words, and the original 


volumes. 
ee 5@.0d. | Satanella .. .. 6s. 0d- 
Ernani eo 678 60. co Od. Norma os ee 


+.  68.0d. | Tl Barbiere «980d. | Faust 68. Ode 
630d. | Fidelio .. .. 880d. | Zauberflote 58. 0d. 
Iphigenia 


eo co 56.0d. DonJuan .. .. 9%.0d. ' Figaro 980d. 


This day is published, 2s. 6d. 
ONDON and its See COMPANTES — State end Condition 


of th Su; to the Metropo 

State on the Fi ted by the Companies in with the 4 polis Gas 
Act, 1860. By Samver Hvonss, F.G.S., Civil Engineer. 

London: Warertow & Sons, 49 Parliament Street. Weseninte and 66 London Wall, E.C. 


Shortly will be published, 1 vol. 
Mp on LIFE and its RELIGIOUS DUTIES, 


| | 


oO| 


FE 


| | | 


R 


| 
CO! 
ESS 
OR 
OU 
fuil 
elim) 
chars 
“T 
ec “Dr. Gr uces the 
St 4 rter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
nsequent on the administration of the Pale Newfoundland Vil.” 
SS during twenty-five years, emphetionlh y sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and uni- 
ee versally accepted by the public, as the be f ty of the Stomach. He 
ona st Lhus list enumerates the leading articles trom all the various depart~ | 
= = , purchasers in the selection of goods. 
=F fenders, fire-irons, iron bedsteads, | 
| ___ Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
te 4 
4 


we! 
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WORKS BY CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, DD. BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 
8ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
I. GALATIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 8s. 6d. 
II. EPHESIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 4s. 6d. 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition,enlarged. 10s. 64. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
V. THESSALONIANS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
pmo CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. Third Edition, 8vo. 
THE DESTINY of the CREATURE; and other Sermons. 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 
London : Bourn, West Strand. 
my 8vo. 58. 
JTILITARIANISM. By Toms Srvart Mizz. Reprinted 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Crown 98. 
"THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
98 Selection from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Fraser's Magazine 


Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 
8vo. lds. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 


2 vols. 9s, 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 


Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d 


ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. 5s, 
OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 6s. 


London: Pasken, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
LOVE and MAMMON, and other Poems, By Fanny Susan 
Wrvirt, Author of Pansies.” 

“ The promise which we found in ‘ Pansies’ is still in the bud, and has not yet flowered into 
fuil performance. But this second book is as rich, we think, in a still higher promise. Many 
glimpses here reveal the true poet's eye ; wen lines have the real poet's touch...... The 
character of Flavia, with her siren beauty, is del! ly drawn.” —A thenceum, 

“ This volume of Poems is far beyond the average. The writer is possessed of a Pegasus.” 
Free from the vice of affectation." Reader. 
London : Bett & Datpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
Just published, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rev. W. Denton, 


“An or and \well-writhon account tour in Servia. It does not aim at megat 
loquent description or humorous it in a simple, natural, and intelligent relation of 
what Mr. Denton saw and heard.” 

“ Contains the views and opinions « a a ‘thorough impartial and conscientious man.” 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Early in May will be published, 
[THE LAUREATE. WREATH, and POEMS. By 
Epvmunp Reape. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK. 
Just ready, Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


ASTI EBORACENSES: the Lives of of the the Archbishops of 


York. By the late Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A., Residentiary of York, a. 
Edited and enlarged by the Rev. James Rate, M, ~~ Secretary of the Surtees 
Vol. I. comprising the Lives of the Nortiern Primates to the Death of Edward I 


To be completed in one more Volume. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
He HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. By Jony Hees, 
Sugetenentins Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the 
Court of ~ 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 


applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cuances Bray. 


“ The establishment of the British Associa- involves the reconstruction of our whole ethi- 
tion for the Advancement of Sone’ Sone. eal code, which must be rebuilt upon the 


in_ 1857, the proctionl thing is to be left to 
principie le that Mind i tually the o the more than in the 
law with Matter... . physical.""--Preface: 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A YACHTING CRUISE in the BALTIC. ByS.R. Graves, 

Commodore of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 
HE TYPES of GENESIS BRIEFLY CONSIDERED as 
; REVEALING the DEVELOPMENT of HUMAN NATURE. By Anprew 
UKES. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW AND CHEAPER MRS, JAMESON’S MONASTIC 
The Third Edition, mee square crown 8vo. with 11 Etchings by the Author 


88 Woodcuts, cloth, 2!s. 
EGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in 
the Fine Arts. Com the and Au Orders derived 
from their Rules, the Men Jesuits, and Order of the Visitation 
of S. Mary. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Also by Mrs. Jameson, in the same Series. 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, Fourth Edition, 
carefully revised, with 17 Etchings and 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
LEGENDS of the MADONNA, Third Edition, corrected and 
enlarged ; 27 Etchings, 165 Woodcuts.” 2 vols. 28s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Daily News. 
“ By means of a} moet cordial and friendly i of ation between himself 
and the Primate of the Servians, Mr. Denton was enabled to visit the monasteries and church 
of a very wide district ; and here he so b: ht his 1 and knowledge 


to bear, as to have elicited information t is not only deeply interesting, but specially 
valuable.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
Bert & Daxpy, 186 Fleet 


published, 8vo. 38 pp. 1s.; by post, | 
NOTES on the . RATE of MORTALITY in i . MANCHESTER. 


By James Wurrenran, M.D. 
h Iretann & Co., Comet. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1 
A Ne SPIRIT of the BIBLE; or, the N ature and Value of 
vp, tite Jewish and Christian Seriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books. 


Epwanrp Hicornson. 


London : E. T. Wurrrrecp, 178 Strand. 
In 8vo. 6d. 
THE SUPPLY of COTTON from INDIA. Letters by F. ©. C. 
Brown, Esq., of Telliche: to Trade in India,” “ 


and the Cotton Question with 
London : P. 8. Krxe, 34 Parliament Street. 


Just published, Is. 
DEFENCE of the QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By G. W W. Moon, 


NEW, ones IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER'S 
DERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 


Now 8vo. half-bound, éd.; ore royal 4to, (full size of the Maps) 


AN ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three full-coloured 
Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel by E. Weiter, F. R.G.S.; accompanied by a 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by't the Author's Son, the Rev. T. M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 
Katiscn, Ph.D., M.A. Part Il. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; 
preceded by an Essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. 
*,* Part I. The Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with Exercises pe Sint 
Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, l2s.6d. The work complete fn vols. 25s. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. | 


F.R.S.L. In Reply to“ A Plea for the Queen's English,” by the x or C. 
Harcnarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
Third Edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
OF: ACLES from the BRITISH POETS: a Drawing-room 
Table Book and pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James Surrn. 
& Co.,1 Corner. 
luced in By to 6s. 
MANIIE'S LOVE: a aN ia By the Author of “A Trap to to 
a Sunbeam,” “ The Dream,” “ Chintz, 
London : L & Co., E.C. 
On May |, cheap Edition of 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. In Packets, containing 
Twelve Copies, in a neat envelope. Per Packet Is. 6d. 


“Well for Seteation among the working classes. ‘ Aide-toi et le ciel t’aidera’ is 
its motto.” —Literary Gazet 
London : Loc & Co., ii * Court, E.C. 


This day is published, 2s. 6d. 
RANSFER of LAND by “ REGISTRATION of TITLE,” 
as now in operation in Australia under t Ie | “ TORRENS SYSTEM.” a Foose send before 
the “ Society for P ig the A of the Law,” and ordered to printed March 
Dublin: Hovces, Surrn, & Co., 104 Grafton Street. 
London: Srevens, Sons, & Haynes, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. pp. 332, &s. 6d. 


PHILIP of KONIGSMARKT, and POEMS. By Maregsco 


Basti Montacc Picxerrne, 19 Piccadilly, W. 
Just ready, demy 8vo. with 2 Diagrams, cloth, 4s. 
A SERIOUS FALL in the VALUE of GOLD ascertained, 
and its Social Effects set forth. By W. Sranzey Jzvovs, M.A., formerly of the Sydney 


London Eowanp Sraxronn, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Tust published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps. 
(HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Preven- 
of Deafness. By Wa. Hanvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases oo of th the Ear, Soho Square. 
Just published, Second Edition, Is. ; post free, 13 stamps. 


On DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from Rheumatism, and | 
Gout, Neuralgic 


Rensnaw, 356 Strand, W. 
Price 2s. éd.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
RECORD REVELATIONS. A Letter to the on the 


Public Records of Ireland, and on the Calendars of Rolls, recently 
London ;: J. R. Sm:tH, 36 Soho Square. 


On Wednesday will be published, extra fep. 8vo. 9s. 


THE CHRONICLE of of GUDRUN: a the North Sea. 
the German. By Leruersaow. Frontispiece by J. Noel 


Contents: | 
I. OF KING HETEL’S FAIR DAUGHTER. | 
Il. HOW THE NORMAN MESSENGERS CAME TO MATALAN. | 
Ill. HOW THE KING OF ZEALAND SOUGHT GUDRUN’S HAND. | 
IV. HOW SIEGFRIED MADE WAR ON HERWIG. | 
Vv. HOW HORAND TOLD THE TALE OF HETEL’S WOOING. 
VI. HOW WILD HAGEN DWELT IN THE DESERT. 
VII. HETEL. 
VIII. OF WILD HAGEN AND HIS COURT. 
TX. HOW SWEETLY HORAND SANG. 
X. HOW YOUNG HILDA WAS CARRIED OFF BY THE HEGELINGS. 
XI. THE FIGHT AT WALEIS. 
XII. THE FIGHT ON THE WULPENSAND. } 
XIII. HOW LUDWIG FLED IN THE NIGHT. | 
XIV. HOW GUDRUN WAS BROUGHT TO CASSIAN. | 
XV. HOW THE HEGELINGS RETURNED TO MATALAN. 
XVI. HOW GUDRUN WAS MADE TO WASH FOR THE NORMANS. 
XVII. HOW THE HEGELINGS WENT FORTH TO DELIVER GUDRUN. 
XVIII. HOW THE MESSENGERS CAME TO GUDRUN. 
XIX. HOW HERWIG FOUND GUDRUN WASHING oN THE SHORE. 
XX. HOW THE HEGELINGS TOOK CASSIAN. 
XXI. HOW THE EARL OF STURMLAND SLEW GERLINTA, 
XXII. HOW GUDRUN WAS BROUGHT BACK TO MATALAN, 
XXIII. THE WEDDING FEAST. 
Edinburgh : Epwonsrow & Doveras. London : Avams, & Co, 


‘Tato dag to publiched, Ove. with Woodcuts, Chromo- 


(THE LAW and PRACTICE of HERALDRY in SCOT- 
LAND. By Ssrox, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. F.S.A. Scot. 
*,* Thirty copies have been printed on extra fine paper, of which the price is 42s. 
Edinburgh : Eomoxsron & Dovoras. London: Apams, & Co. 


the Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Now ready at all 
TLLUSTRATIONS of the of TROPICAL 
BIE! of INTEREST. 
This ask many beauties. "Morning Post. 
« Ghowine the rich colouring of the tropics. 
ns are 
thatlis seldom reached in modern 


The Review. 


[April 25, 1863. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXXVL, is 
now published. 


Conrents: 
I. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
Il. THE AMERICAN WAR —FORT SUMTER TO FREDERICKSBURG. 
OF CYCLOP ZEDIAS. 


IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
Vv. BI SLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI. POLAND. 


VII. SENSATION NOVELS. 
VIII. KINGLAKE’'S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 
Joux Mvuarar, Albemarle Street. 


Published Quarterly, 4s. each, or 12s, annually, prepaid, free by post. 
On May | will be published the First Number of the 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and Journal of the 
Anthropological Seciety 


of London. 


Contents: 
Idren. 
am 
ADa th the Fans. Capiain Burton, HM. Consul at Fernando Po, and V.P.A.8.L, 
ce between M Man and the Lower Animals. By Theodor Bischoff. Translated 


from the 
Summary of the Evidence of the Antiquity of Man. 
Huxzle; Mon. Piece Nature. 


Ethno! Phrenol 
Sir C. Lyell on the Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of Man. 
Pre-histori 


ic Man 
thnographical Account of the Kaces of Russia. 
the Races of Man. By John Crawfurd, Eeq., F.R.S., President of the 


he raveller 
Owen on 
Man an By 


London: Triaxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s. Post free. 
[HE HOME. FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
(APRIL 1863.) 
Contents: 
1. NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 
2. TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 
3. FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
4. KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
5. PARISH REGISTERS. 
6. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
7. THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES. 
8. MILNER AND HIS TIMES. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 
& Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
th Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


le Number, Is. 
(THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. XXX VII. (MAY, Double Number): 
L MANOR. 


ii 
IL._F riends or Foes? 
Il. SENSATION LIT 


CONSTANCE CHORLEY. XLIx. 
Iv. CHICHESTER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate, Bouquet for Wool-work. 
ot: Sheet of fee sad owt ae fal of Open and 
losed es, ‘or cutting descriptions for m 
nglishwoman's Domestic Magazine" (included in the Double 


The Supplement to the “ 
Number) contai 


I, Word about Perfumes. 
oer Horses, and How to Manage Them. 


k Before you 
IV. Masters's Children. By Thomas Hood. 
-— Wreek and 
V. Domestic 
VI. .—Many Thoughts of Minds. Py Henry Southgate. 


vi: The Foot of Clay. Chapter I. 
Illustrations of a Bridal Coiffure, we 
3 Cravats, the 4 Coifft 
— ty the 9 New Bonnets, and 
a a 
beautiful perfumed dechet 
London : 8. 0. Brrrow, 248 Strand, W.C. 


LATEST EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


TORDON and PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE for 
Is., contains: Six Plates of the latest and most 


. consi rare and fine yo of lace of modern manufacture, valued “4 
Sue Guineas ; rend a most graceful and newly ed Robe 
with French Cortes pondence and all the Fashionable Notices of the Month. 


B. Braxg, 421 Strand, W.C. 


NEW HOSPITAL, BIRKENHEAD.—The BUILDER of 
this da; Q— View and Plan of the New Matcrials and 
Inventions— Arrangement of Theatres —Wash-house Chimn Tilustrations) — 
Water-Glass Fe “ondition of Parts of London— “The The Cromwell Fe Fountain at the Crystal 
a Virtues of Precious Stones— Institute of Painters in Water Colours—Auto- 

Conversazione of the Architectural Association — Metropolitan Underground 
allways ~ Church: Church-Building News — Provincial News, &c.—4d.; by post, 5d. Office, 1 York 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 


This day, ornamental By 


"THE PEARL of the ANDES. By Gt Gustave Amarp. As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless Prairie, this work 
London : Wano & Loce, 18 Fleet Street. 


May 1, dedicated to the Princess of Wales; complete, 1s. 
MATILDA, the DANE. A Romance of the te Affections, in 
England, ere fully Aaventures of Matilda, Queen of Denmark, and Sister of Georce o 

London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


One Shilling. 
Qourt NUMBER of "LONDON SOCIETY. Now ready, 
the April Number, with Twenty Illustrations, including Royal Portraits taken by 
Special F Pern and D of the Royal Marriage— 
Court. How I went!—My First Court Suit—Presentations and Court Balls abroad— 
i 's Address to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales on a recent Auspicious Occasicn, &c. 
Offiee: 49 Fleet Street. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XLI. (for MAY), 
Will be published on Tuseday the soth instant, with Tilustrations, 1s. 


2 Illustrations.) 
ROMOLA. (With 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY (March 25, 1863). 

CHESS. 

HOMESICK. By E. Leruensnow. 

FROM YEDDO TO LONDON WITH THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS. 

MALADETTA. By Sarre. (With an Illustration.) 

A MEDITATION; ON SKELETONS, AND SOME OTHER THINGS. 

THE STRANGE STORY OF THE MARQUISE DE DOUHAULT. 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 

THE MENTAL CONDITION OF BABIES. 

XX VI—Lord de in the of 
XXVIL— On my Honour, I do not understand it 

Sarr, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


F,XECUTIVE DOCUMENTS of the CONFEDERATE 
RNMENT. 


Majority Report of the Confederate “Committee on the Recall of the Confederate 
Son ra ouse 

the Dismissal of Foreign Consuls. 

Official — oft 

Official Report of the Confederate Commissioner Indian Printing, 

Official Re th 


of the Confederate Congress. 
Copious Extracts from late Southern Papers. 
INDEX 23. Price 6d. 


Contents of No. V. (MAY): 
xXx At Calais. XXXI.—The John 
LS 
No With Uhustrations by 


MAGAZINE. 
AND POICTIERS. By 5.6. Chapter 
Road. XXXIV.—Surrender of 


in a 
vale 
II. LOCHABER NO MORE. Guan 
JI, SQUIRRELS AND SQUIRREL HUNTING. By Captain A: W. Dnarsow, R.A. 
ustral 

IV. A MATCH I WAS IN. yie7 . Jas. Pycnorr, Author of “ The Cricket Field.” With 
an Il)ustration from a Sketch by 

V. THE COVENANTER’S (Poetry.) 

VI. A GOOD YOUNG PRINCE. 

VII. THE RUGBY BOYS. With Full-page Illustration by Frederick Skill. 

VII. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. Rawvs. Chapter X.— What Eric had 
been about. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

IX. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO Et 
From Whitby to Marston Rocks. i. G. 


With Full-page Illustration Ww. 
x. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN Seventeen 
Months a among the Dyaks of Wild the W World.” ‘ad 
Chapter V.—I am shocked to my senses the tof a foot—I discover, to my ut 
that Tom Co: aioe fellow-captive—The Sultan id burnt—We are carried off 


te island of Magindano— We find that the of thei 
ur the doctor—We go to bathe, and are fetched in 


a harry. Tlustrated by 
Harde: en 8. 
PRACTICE ON BOARD THE BRITANNIA. With Full-page Illustra- 
Morgan. 
foe CHEMISTRY, By W. G. Howonave. Chapter VITI.—Carbonic Oxide — Carbides 
OF THE NAVY. F. Rosen’ 
Reign. Illustrated. 
XIV. UP IN THE ALPS. By Wi Captain Wraxats. Chapter [X.—The Lynx. Chapter X. 
—Alpine Foxes. With Full-page Mlustration. 
XV. ANOTHER NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 


‘London : 8. O. Burrow, 248 Strand, W.C. 


| 


ACKVILLE CHASE, a new Spesting Bevel. boy 
of “ Dick Diminy,” will commence in the 
London: Wann & Lock, 158 Fleet MAGAZINE 


ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
"THE PENTATEUCH, and its Relation to the JEWISH and 
CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS. By Axnprews Nonron, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Joun James Tarren, B.A., Member of the 
Historico-Theological Society of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
London: Lonomax, Grean, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
LAND IN VICTORIA. 
Just published, 2d. with and 1d. without Map, postage; 1d. extra. 
Tem LAND LAW of VICTORIA (Australia), containing a 
1 of the Settlers 
Street's Colonial 


C.; haracte: 
Py e ck Ball Line, and Emigrant Assistance 
27a Bucklersbury, E.C. 


the Author 
” for May. 


lin ; to be had at 
ad 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1863, 
Will be published (price 2s. 6d., or 36s. per annum—post free), the First Number of a 


NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
To BE CALLED 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND LITERARY. 


Monthly Magazines 


Excludin; and na Poe ‘alt zether from its 
within cortsin limits, “TH NE VIEW” devoted, tothe 


consideration of Political Fo , and Colcnial. is here 

used in its widest acceptation. Political Science kes in much ae thon the erite lot con- 

tending parties. It embraces the w of Nations and Diplomacy. Constitutional Law— 
Government—F inance—Education—and the Social Advancement of the People ; 


Essays on on other subjects, will appear monthly. 
te Historical and Biographical—on) Scienee and the Fine Arts—of Narrative and Travel 
in both Houses of Parliament will be be carefully — 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than a Hundred Thousand Readers 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


terms. For Prospectuses appl. + to Charles Edward Madie, Now Ontord London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
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= cat ; XVI. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bexwerrt, &c. &c. 4 L 
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April 25, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 


with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 


AT ODDS: 9 a Revel. By the Author of “The Initials” and 
TWO sratnan RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 


gtates, including a Visit to New Orleans under the Administration of General 
Butler. By an Exociisu Meacuawr. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


into by his lively and ‘Tho bs view 
judice. done us all Rone en's of graphic pictures saw. As 
's observations, pages are well worthy of being read, 


ond read, too, confidingly. 
THE BRIGANTINE. ae. James Pascor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Contains an abundance of incident, and the features of Burmese life are cleverly 
conuiderabie is on on the ocean, and in his battle 
rab — 
“A A deep idew —_ without exaggerated. It is full 
coumtry. sWe ena recommend thi 


of vivie othe Burmese their rich and _ varied 
all interested in our Indian Empire.” Observer. 
story, abounding with incident and adventure.’ "Sun. . 


MY OOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. New Edition, 


of merit ; and some of the of 
ssa great : scenes, especially those of rural life, are 


tale i ll told, in’ 
too with many touches, that enly 


DR. WHALLEY’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 
incl Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Mrs. Mose, a0. 
Wicxuam. 2 vols. with numerons fine Engravings from Sir Joshua 
, social, dramatic, political, 
of th livel forcible sk: 

wi farcical bite of oo comic as almost to 
“ Full of interest, and " Dublin Evening Mail. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, KG. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION throu nie 
— of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE to ont. of 
From the Journals of Jonw Wits. Edited b; 
‘Bvo. with 3 fine Ill os. 
fo witch English youth yet unborn will take for his 


LE ADVENTURERS and UNREVEALED 

MYSTERIES. By Lasceites Wraxatt. 
“ The adventurers comprise the false Dauphins, Cardinal Alberoni, Baron de Ripperda, the 
ree Anne of Cleves, the the Man in the Iron Mask, Axel Fersen, Theodore King of Corsica, 
ce Keunitz, Count de Bonneval, C and K Kaspar Hauser, 
the Chevalier D’ &e.&e. They the attaching to what is strange, dashing, 


my: 
“A very attraction.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Nearly ready, a New and cheaper Edition, with a the Tess Watts 


at Audley Court, 6s. 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
than criticized. Itis 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
fone nei loping novel, like a good to be enjoyed rather 
Cuckae we begin to read, we cannot but go on.” 


ut, well put together. 
A NEW WORK ON ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 


THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE of FISH. 


By Faasx vol. Ss. Un the press. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION, BY THE omg OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE,” 
ENTITLED. 


MARTIN POLE. By Joun Saunpers, Author 


of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. (Ready in May. 
In the press, 3 vols. 
TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 
of “ Recommended to Mercy.” (Ready in April. 


Works just published, and in Circulation at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD, by the Author 


of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” the Fifth Edition, peteatibeainn the Libraries, 3 vols. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, and Four New Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By 


Avevsrvs Sara, Author of “ Dutch Pictures,” &c. 
This day, at every Library, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Fanv. 
Now ready, the 5s, Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ESCAPE from SIBERIA. By Rurry Piotrowski. 
With Portrait and Map. Translated, with the express sanction of the Author, from 
the German by E. 8. 

This is thi the complete a work that has produced most 
impart interest. 
London: Rovrteper, Waane, & Rourience, Farringdon Street. 

JAMES GRANT'S NEW 


Priee 2s. boards; or, post free, 


HYDE’S LOVERS. By Author of “The 
Romance of War,’ “ Dick Rodney,” &c. 


London : Wanye, & Rovriepce, Farringdon Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES ; or, a 
(Un May. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEOR- 


GIAN PLANTATION in 1838-1839. By Faances Anne Kamsue. Post 8vo, 
(ust ready. 


THE LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING. 


Translated from the with the Author’s sanction, CaTHERInE 
Winkworrs. Post 8vo. "ENent Next week. 


THE PRINCIPLES. of CHARITABLE 


WORK—Love, — and Order—as set forth in the Wi of AMELIA 
SIEVEKING. Post 8vo [Neat week. 


THE HOUSE of SCINDEA : a Sketch. By 


PLAYTIME with the ‘POETS; or, a Selection 


INDOOR GARDEN ING for Balconies, Plant- 


Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. Miss Maine, Author of “ Indoor 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. New 


and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index. 
Medium 8vo. I4s. 9 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. 
By M. M. Kauiscu, Ph,D., M.A. Parr IL. The and Con- 
structions ; brew Grammar. 
price 12s. 6a. 


THE GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in Six 


Standards ; embrac Beating. & Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exer- 
cises a View hy Especially adapted to meet the requirements of the Reyised 
Code. By E. T. Stevens ‘and Cua Cuartes Hove. 

(Paats L and Il. in @ few days. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S. ‘ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. New improved, and cheaper Edition; enlarged to 
33 full-coloured Ss, y- 4 Maps entirely New. Royal 8vo. hali-bound, 
10s. 6d. ; royal 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


AMUSEMENT FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Now ready, with 24 large Illustrations, 4to. 21s. 
LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; being an 


Journal of the Hon. Imputsia GuswincTon during a-Tour to the 
East. Edited by Lord Durrert, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
THE LATE BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES JAMES BLOOMFIELD, 
Correspondence. 


D.D., BISHOP OF LONDON. With Selections from his 
By his Son, Rev. Atrrep Biomriecp, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, with Map and 40 Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


THE NATURALIST on the RIVER AMAZONS; a 


Record of Adventures, Native Life, Habits of Animals, Features of Manna, 
during Eleven Years of Travel. By H.W. Bares, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE SECOND EDITION of Sir CHARLES 
LYELL'S NEW WORK, on THE ANTIQUITY of MAN, is NOW 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
NEW WORK BY MR. PORTUNE. 


Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 
YEDO and PEKING; a Narrative of a Journey to 


the sof J and China. With —— 
= and Trade of those Countries. By Ropert Forrons. 


This day, 8vo. 12s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. By Cuartes Spencer Manca 
PHILLIPPs. 


GEIZUR the JAPANESE of MR. MOSS, and his 
TREATMENT CONSUL-GENERAL. 
ofa by Japanese Officials on the person 


itish subject, the circumstances =aes which he was ‘illegally fi fined, deported, and im- 
lish Consul-General, and nous Consequences it. 
Rivewar, 169 Piccadilly; and A. MH. Bary & Co., Cornhill. 
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NOW READY, PART I. (DOUBLE PART), PRICE EIGHTPENCE, OF 


THE LITERARY TIMES. 


CONTAINING 


THE FOLLOWING REVIEWS AND ARTICLES. 


HISTORICAL SIDE LIGHTS. NOBLY FALSE. 

DR. WHALLEY’S JOURNALS AND | A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. GOSSIP. 

EVELINE. 

A BLOCKADED ENGLISH LADY. 

CURIOSITIES IN ADVERTISING. 

SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 

HORSE RACING. 


PETER THE GREAT AT HOME. 
MR. TIMBS. 

LORD DUFFERIN’S LISPINGS. 
MEMOIRS OF MISERS. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE AT HAWKS- 
WORTH. 


MR. SALA'S NEW NOVEL. 
LITERARY RHYMES FOR “ THE LITE- 


MR. HOME. 
THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE. 
POLONIA REDIVIVA. 


RARY TIMES.” 
GRACE OF GLENHOLME. 
NUPTIAL ODES. MADAGASCAR. 
THE RIVAL RACES. ms. 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURE 
SHORT NOTICES. 
GOSSIP. 


GOssIP. 

MARTYRED POLAND. 

IN THE | AMONG THE CONVICTS. 
TRAVELS ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 

ONS IN THE | wR. JERROLD'S NEW NOVELS. 

THE BRIGANTINE. 


LIVE IT DOWN. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


TAXATION. 


A GERMAN NOVEL. GOSSIP. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN ON SCIENCE | LITERARY RHYMES FOR “THE LITE- 


AND ART. RARY TIMES.” 
A BRACE OF NOVELS. 
THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 


LIFE OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 
MR. NEWBY'S NEW NOVELS. 


GOssIP. 

SKIRMISHING. 
MEN OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI. MY MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCES. 
YEDO AND PEKIN. AT ODDS. 


DEEP WATERS. YACHTING TOUR TO THE BALTIC. 
MEMOIRS OF MISERS. THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. &e. &e. &e. 


OFFICE, 15 BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND. 


On Saturday, April 25, will be published 


THE FIRST NUMBER 


THE MIRROR, 


A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


There does not exist any weekly journal in which as much care is 
bestowed on the narration of news as on the expression of opinion ; and, 
indeed, for educated readers, there is, strictly speaking, no such thing as a 
weekly newspaper. It is proposed in “ THE MIRROR” to meet this deficiency 
by digesting thoroughly the news of each week, and presenting it in the fullest, 
clearest, and freshest manner. If the design be worthily executed, the result 
should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of history. The details 
of the plan will best be understood from the paper itself: here it is enough 
to say, that they will be carried out by the most able newswriters of the 
day, and in a mode hitherto unattempted. 


Not only will “THE MIRROR” thus fully set forth the story of the week, 
it will devote ample space to the review of politics, life, letters, art, and 
science, Its tone will be quite independent. To say that it will be Liberal, 
or that it will be Conservative, would, in the present sense of these words, 
convey little meaning. {[t will in politics, as in literature, avoid cant, 
crotehets, and cliques, and reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For 
this department of the paper, also, not less than for that allotted to news, a 
most competent staff has been engaged, and readers may be d that the 
criticism, whether of public affairs and manners, or of books and works of 
art, will represent the views of some of the best living writers. 


“THE MIRROR” will be issued in a form convenient for binding ; and its 
price will be Sixpence. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The MAY NUMBER contains: 


CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK ITI.—Chaps. III. to VI. 
II. MR. GRIMSHAW'S LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR. By Deprer Cosretro. 
Ill. THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 
IV. THE SIGNAL FLAG. By a Memnen of the Stonat Conrs, North Carolina. 
V. THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. By a Camrawx Orricen. 
VI. OLD SCENTS. By Evoar A. Bowrtneo,C.B. 
VII. MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Paar IX. 
VIIL. A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE. 
IX. CITIES OF REFUGE. By Monxsuoop, 
X. THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 
XI. THE BRIDE OF ENGLAND. 
XII. FALSE HAIR. By Frepeaicx Marswatt. 
XIII. A REMINISCENCE OF CEYLON. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents For May. No. DIX. 


I. THE NEGROES OF THE SOUTH. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Panr XX. 
Ill. SUNDOWN. By H. 
IV. DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. By Sir Narmanret. 
V. RECENT PROGRESS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
VI. ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA IN 1862. 
VII. LORD STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES. 
VIII. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE: a Tale of the Day. Paar XXVIII. 
IX. THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
X. EARLY AT THE DAWNING. By Mrs. Acton Tinoat. 
XI. A CURIOUS COLNCIDENCE, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


No. V., for MAY 1863, will be ready on April 27, with 7 Illustrations, Is, 


ConTENTS : 
THE CONDUCT OF THE “TIMES” IN RELATION TO THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. (First Paper 
IN THE GREAT SQUARE OF envILLE. 
THE ROBIN’S CHARTER. (With an Illustration by William Harvey.) 
THE — AND TIMES OF THOMAS A BECKET. Parr II. (Illustrated by Charles 
reen. 


PICTURES OF DOMESTIC LIFE: a Baby in the Sunlight. 

NEST-MAKING FISH. 

WHITSUNTIDE : its Origin and Customs. (Illustrated by Wm. McConnell and T. Sulman.) 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANKS. 

war a> = BE IMPOSSIBLE? The Story ofa Boy's Ambition. (Illustrated hy 
rge Thomas. 

THE CAPTIVES. 

BLACK PETER'S CONVERSION. =. 

ANGEL TEACHERS. (Il 

SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR DAY PRACTICE: 

Philip's Reply to Nathaniel. 
A Meditation for Ascension 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE'S AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XLIII., for MAY 1863, will be published on Tuesday next, April 28 
ConreNTs : 


L or, Rocks. By Revrry:, Author of * Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Chap. 22. The“ Great Abomination.” 
day Conjugal Dialogues. 


33. Sun 
IL. OF THE LAST GENERATION. By a Manon 


Ill. HISTORY AND PRETENSIONS. By Witiam T. 
IV. THE FAIRY PRINCE WHO ARRIVED TOO LATE. By Cuatsriwa G. Rosserr:. 
Vv. RARIARS OF OD POETRY. By Wittiam Banwes, Author of “ Poems in the 


VI. POPULAR TALES OF DENMARK. By Anonew Hamitton. 
VII. “ THE PEAL OF BELLS.” 
VIII. NEAPOLITAN PRISONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
IX. BABEL : a Philological Exposition. By a Member of the Philologica! Society. 
X. AMONGST THE MEDIUMS. By Epwarp Dicey. 
XI. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
XI. EXODUS OF MUSSULMANS FROM SERVIA. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, | vol. $vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PLAIN 0F TROY DESCRIBED; 


And the Identity of the Ilium of Homer 
with the New Ilium of Strabo Proved, by Comparing the 
Poet’s Narrative with the Present Topography. 
By CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E. 


The First Edition of this Work was bo It is now re-publ 


Corrections, Additions, and = Vist ten to the Plain in in 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. To be complete in 3 vols. fep. 8v0. On Mag 1 will be published the 
First Vol. containing LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and WOMEN. 


*,* Thia Edition will include the whole of the Author's Poems, contained 
formerly in 7 vols. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 18th 


and 19th CENTURIES. Second Series, By Hern Frevtac, Author of 
Debit and Credit.” Translated by Mrs. MaLcoLm. 2 vols. post 
[ This day. 


A VISIT to RUSSIA. By Henry Moor. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations. (Next week. 


THE DUTCH at HOME. 


Esquiros. New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne, By Tomas Macknicut. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. Demy 8vo. I4s. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. By 


Joun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas Cartyte, With Portraits 
and Maps, demy 8vo. Vols. I. Il. and III. 20s. each. 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Evizanetn Barrett Browninc. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wittiam W. Srory. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 


TAXATION: Its Levy and Expenditure, Past 


and Future. Being an Inguiry inte our Financial Policy. By Sir S. Moxron 
Pero, Bart., M.P. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


of the War. By a Biockapep Bartisu Supsect. Being a Social History ot 
those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal Acquaintance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 


NORTH and SOUTH. By the Wuire Re- 


PUBLICAN Of Fraser's MaGazine. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ORLEY FARM. By Ayrnoxy 


With 40 Iilustrations by J. E. Millais, A-R.A. 2 vols. demy Svo, 22s. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With 


26 Mlustrations by “ Phiz.” Demy 8vo. Ms. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Ciartes 
DICKENS. A New and Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Marcus Stone. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. The 


Illustrated Library Edition. Beautifully printed, post 8vo., and carefully revised 
by the Author, with the Original Illustrations. Each 7s. 6d. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 43 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 39 Illustrations. 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST. 24 Ilustrations. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 39 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN NOTES. 8 Illustrations. 


1 vol. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
LITTLE DORRIT. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 17 Illustrations. 1 vol. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 16 Illustrations. 1 vol, 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 68. per volume. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; a History. 2 vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTER cidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING—LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 

CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 

TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE, 1 vol. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérug, A Translation, 2 vols. 


By 


[Nezt week. 


NUMBER I. TO APPEAR IN MAY. 


THE FINE ARTS’ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


In royal 8vo. price Six Shillings per Number, 
(Annual Subscription One Guinea.) 


This periodical is intended to meet the requirements of collectors, con- 
noisseurs, and all who are interested in the cultivation of the Fine Arts. It 
will treat of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving ; of Photography, so far as 
it is employed as a substitute for Drawing and Engraving; and of Orna- 
mental and Decorative Art. 

The illustration of the history of Art, and of its various schools, from 
original monuments and records; and of the lives of Artists of every 
country,—but particularly of our own,—with their works, will be one con- 
spicuous object of this Review. 

Another will be the historical and critical description of Galleries, Collec- 
tions, and Special Exhibitions of works of Art ; and of Pictures, Sculptures, 
&e., deserving separate notice. Descriptive Catalogues of the choicer 
portions of celebrated Public and Private Collections will also be given. 

Important Works on the Fine Arts will be reviewed at length ; and a 
complete list of all publications on these subjects, in every language, usually 
accompanied by short accounts of their contents and value, will be given in 
every number. Recently published Engravings will also be periodically 
noticed. 

Practical improvements in the materials and processes employed in the 
Fine Arts; in the methods and appliances of Art-instruction ; and in the 
application of the Arts of Design to Decorative and Ornamental purposes, 
will be fully described. 

Illustrations, in various styles of Engraving, and in Photography, will be 
given whenever they are required. 

Each number will contain a Chronicle of Sales, Meetings of Fine-Art 
Associations, Acquisitions by Public Institutions, and of all events interesting 
to lovers of the Fine Arts. 

And space will be set apart to enable Correspondents to propose Inquiries 
for information ; or to place on record isolated or minute Facts, worthy of 
being remembered. 

Articles and notices will be authenticated by the names of their Authors, 
or of the Contributors from whom they are received. 

Amongst those who have promised their assistance to this undertaking, 
either as regular or occasional contributors, or as referees in particular 
departments of Art, are the following : — 

His Excellency the Marquis d’ Azeglio. W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq.. M.R.S.L. 
E. Beaté, Esq., Secrétaire Perpetuel de I’ Aca- Sir F. Madden, K.I1., Keeper of MSS., British 
deémie des Beaux Arte, Paris. Museum. 


8. Birch, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of Oriental 


Antiquities, British Museum. 
Prof. E. Bodenstedt, Munich. 
E. Bond, Esq., British Museum. 


ud Drawings, Bric 
i. Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Depart- 


ole, 
ment of Science and Art. 


©. Delepierre, Esq., Hon, F.S.A. 

Jd. Fergusson, Esq., F. 

A. W. Franks, Esq., Dir. S.A., British 
Musenm. 


E Ne«ton, Feq., Keeper of Greck and 
Roman Antiquities, british Museum. 

F. T. Paigrave, 

R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A. Inspector General 
of Art, Department of Science and Art. 
. C. Robinson, Esq., F.S.A., Superintendent 
of Art Collections, South Kensington Ma- 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D. 

W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., Public Record Office. 

G. chart, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of National 
rtrait Galiery. 

W. smith, 

w.w. 


P. E. Giudici, Secretary to the Academy of Tom Taylor, Esq. 
the Fine Arts, Fiorence. Treacher, Keeper of Prints, Oxford. 


tev. J. 
Prot. L.. Griner, Director, Royal Museum, ‘The Baron H. de Triqueti, Paris 
| Dr. W.U 


Ire-den. 


| J. Winter Jones, Esq.. V.P.S.A., Keeper of W.S. W. Vaux, Esy..F.S.A., Keeper of Coins, 


Pringed Books, British Museum. 

The Rev. Professor Kingsicy, B.D., Cam- » 
bridge. Albert Way, Esq. 

The Count de Laborde, Archives Imp<riales, The |.ev. Dr. Weilesley, Oxford. 
Paris R._N. Wornum, Esq., Keeper of National 


a 
The Count de Lasteyrie, Paris. Gallery. 
A. H. Layard, Esq., M.P., D.C.L. M. Digby Wyatt, Esq., F.S.A. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


Editor—B. B. Woopwann, F.S.A., Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, Windsor Castle. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
T1.R.11. the Prince of Wales. The Lord Methven, 
H.R.H., the Crown Princess of Prussia (Prin- The Lord de Tabley. 
cess Royal of England). The Barl Lincoin. 


H.K.H. the Princess Louis of Hesse. Sir C, L. Bastiake, Pres. R.A. 
His Eminence the Lerd Cardinal Wiseman. The London Library. 
is Grace the Duke of Hamilton. &. &. &¢. 


lis Excellency the Marquis Azeglio. 


Publishers—Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
To whose care all Communications and Works for Review should be addressed. 


NEW NOVELS. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL. By Tuomas TRoLLore. 
(Un May. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
8 vols. post Svo. 
CHARLIE THORNHILL; or, the Dunce of the Family. By 


Cuas. CLanke, May. 


Post 98: 
BERTHA’S REPENTANCE. By J. Fragen Conxnax. 
— 


8 vols. post svo. 
DEEP WATERS: a Novel. By Miss Anya Davry, Author of 
Misrepresentation,” &e. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
THE COST of a SECRET. By Isanetra Biaepex, Author 
of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. j 
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The Rev. J. 8. Brewer, Public Record Office. | 
J. Uruce, Psq., F.S.A., Public Record Office. | 
J. Burtt, Esq.. Public Keeord Uftice, 
W. Carpenter, Esq.. F.S.A.. Keeper of | 
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This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA, 


MANNERS OF THE DESERT. 
By General E. DAUMAS. 


WITH COMMENTARIES BY THE EMIR ABD-EL-KADER; TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH BY JAMES HUTTON. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 268. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


“ A highly opportune production.”— Times, April 2, 1863. 


“©The Polish Captivity ' is full of light but suggestive sketches, pidces justificatives of historic 
value, national songs and stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish notabilities, and Polish 
women, and is, besides, a book an English lady might read with twice the ease of Mr. Trollope's 
latest novel." —Spectator, March 28, 1863. 


This day is published, 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 


THE NATIONALITIES 0F EUROPE. 


By Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 


THE SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS 


Is now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 263. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW POPULAR ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Crown 8vo. 969 pp. half-bound, 7s. 6d. ; or in 7 Monthly Parts, Part 1 to be issued May |, in a 
wrapper, each Is. 
THE STANDARD 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Based on the Labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, 
AND OTHER EMINENT LEXICOGRAPUERS ; 


Comprising Many Thousand New Words whick Modern Literature, Science, 
Art, and Fashion have called into existence. 
‘This Standard English Dicti: y is entirely new, and finely printed from a t 
cast for the work. embodies in its contents 22,000 words A, than the very best Je 
tempor 


*«* A Specimen gratis, on application to any Bookseller, or to the Publishers. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


NOTICE.— WAR PICTURES, by Colonel 
Estvan, a Confederate Stag Officer, will be 
published in May. 
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LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


LORD SEATON. SEE MEN OF THE TIME. 


SIR G. C. LEWIS. See MEN of the TIME. 

AUGUSTUS EGG. See MEN of the TIME. 

SIR JAMES OUTRAM. See MEN of the TIME. 

LORD PALMERSTON. See MEN of the TIME. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


Price 5s. 


FISH CULTURE. 


A Practical Guide to the Modern System of Rearing and 
Breeding Fish. 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 


LONDON; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEQGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S MUSIC CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, for ‘Town and Country. ‘Terms: Two, Three, and Four Guineas per 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD undertake the PUBLICA- 


TION of COMPOSITIONS for the Author. 


HALF-PRICE. — All Full-priced Music sent post-free at 
Half the Marked Price. 

NEW PIANOFORTE DUETTS. 
FAVARGER, RENE.—CHCUR DANSE (Robert le Diable), 4s. 
GOUNOD, CH.—MARCH CORTEGE (Reine de Saba), 4s. 
NICOLAI, OTTO.—OVERTURE, Merry Wives of Windsor, 6s. 
SULLIVAN, A. 8.—BANQUET DANCE (Tempest), 3s. 
—— DANCE of NYMPHS and REAPERS (Tempest), 4s. 


NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

ARDITI, LUIGI.—“LA FARFALLETTA ” , POLKA MAZURKA 
(danced by Madlle. Ferraris), 3s. 
ASCHER, J.—CHANT des NAIADES CLurline), ds. 
BERGER, FRANCESCO.—LA BONNE BOUCHE, 4s. 
DE VOS, POLYDORE.—SCHWABISCHES VOLKSLIED, 3s. 
FAVARGER, RENE.—BERCEUSE, 2s. Gd. 
MARCHE BOSNIAQUE, 3s. 6d. 
—— ORFANELLA, Morgeau de Salon, 3s. 
YVONNE, Polka Mazurka, 3s. 
KANIA, E.—POLISH NATIONAL HYMN, 3s. 
KUHE, W.—LOVE’S REQUEST, Meélodie de Reichardt, 3s. 6d. 
PINSUTI, CIRO.—ROSINA MAZURKAS, pour le Piano, 3s, 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY.—CHOUGH and CROW, 3s. 
DANISH NATIONAL AIR, 2s. 6d. 
LOVE’S REQUEST, 3s. 
—— MYNHEER VAN DUNCK, 3s. 
—— TELL ME, MY HEART, 3s. 
SLOPER, LINDSAY.—GALOP de CONCERT, 4s. 
NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 

BRIGHT BE HER DREAMS, Henry Smart, 2s. 6d. 
FAIRER THAN THE MORNING, Cu. Gounon, 2s. 6d. 
FORGET HIM! AIL! THE THOUGHT WERE VAIN, Cu. Govunon, 


price 2s. 6d 
I COME FROM THE BEAUTIFUL RHINE, Fraxk Mont, 3s. 


LADYE MABEL, Virainta 3s 

PURE IN HEART SHALL MEET AGAIN, Henry Sotart, 2s. 6d. 

SPINNING-WHEEL, Henry Smarr, 2s. 6d. 

THE SHADES OF EVENING CLOSE AROUND, F. Cray, 3s. 

TUINKING OF THEE, Henry Smart, 2s. 6d. 

WAITING FOR THE SPRING, Henry Smart, 2s. 6d. 

YOUNG EMMELINE (Priez pour Elle), Hexry Sxiant, 2s. 6d. 
NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 

All! NELLE NOTTI LIMPIDE, F. Lasracur, 2s. 6d, 

COLLI NATIVI, L. Arpitt, 3s. 

IL RE DEI GONDOLIERI, Ganriet, 3s. 

LA COSTANZA, G. P. GoL_ppenre, 2s. 6d. 

LA FARFALLETTA (Mazurka), L. Arprti, 3s. 

ROSINA (Mazurka), Ciro Prxsutt, 3s. 

SENZA COMPLIMENTI, L. Banta, 2s. 6d. 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
State of Subscription in the Church of England and 
in the University of Oxford. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ aah, Oxford ; 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of London 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


DE QUINCEY. 


PRICE £3 33. THE COMPLETE 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
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The Saturday J Review. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 2is. 


LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES B. GIBSON, M.R.LA. 
Chaplain in the Convict Service. 


“ This work appears at a very opportune moment. The treatment of our convicts now oceu- 
pies a la: ’— of the po. + attention, and all concerned in that momentous question may 
peruse wit 


interest, and poe over with benefit, the very valuable information and the very 
useful herent laid be! them by Mr. Gibson. Many will differ from the author's opinions, 
but all his readers,or we are very much mistaken, wiil be delighted with the book and its 
author. Throughout we feel that we are listening to a philanthropist and a gentleman. A 

of information of the most varied character is collected in these two yolumes, and this In- 
formation is conveyed in the most pleasant and luc id manner possible, mingled with sketches, 
anecdotes, and descriptions of men and manners."’—Sun 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND 
COURTIERS 
OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI 


“ This work is full of amusing and interesting ancccote, and supplies many links in the great 
chain of events of a most remarkable period which hitherto have been ove rivoked."— Examiner, 
“This is a book which no one can ree thout crest. It is well written, animated, and. 
vivid. The book has something interestin: say of almost every celebrity, male and female, 
of the days of Louis XV1.—from Maria Th verine of Russia to Sophia Lemonnicr; 
from Voitaire, Necker, Franklin and Rousseau Paine, Mesmer and Cagliostro.""—Star. 
“ The author of these volumes has given us a more correct insight into the acts of France and 
the causes which instigated the rulers and the people of that country to take part against > 
and to assist our American colonies in throwing oft the yoke of their mother country. 1 
is much that cannot fail to attract notice in this work. It is well timed, and got up with 
considerable care and research." —Observer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 
aitland.” 1 vol, 
By J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
ready. 


IVE IT DOWN. 
Edition, 3 vols. ye 
“ This story will satisfy most readers; it is full, well considered, and well worked a 5 ‘The 
lot is broad, and the interest goes on incre asing to the last page. It is by far the best work of 
Rite Mr. Jeatfreson has yet written, The tpis sode of * Little Fan,’ the physician's dauzhter, 
may take its piace beside * Little Dombey' for its pathos.”"—A 


TPHE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 3 vols. 
“ This story is uncommonly well told, end will be sure to please readers who delight in 
startling incidents narrated in a piquant style.”"— Daily News, 
“ A novel of high class character and unexceptionable talent.”"— Messenger. 
RUE as STEEL. By Watrer THornscry. 3 vols. 
“ This book, so honest and so earnest, is the best that Mr. Thornbury has written, end is 
certainly one of which he may be proud.” —E. ‘raminer. 
* A clever book; full of genuine feeling.”"—Saturday Review. 
VELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 
“ The author of * Eveline’ has, with much refinement, more than a spark of genius akin 
to that of Mrs. Radcliffe." Examiner. 


BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C, Srvarr Savite. 


3 vols. (Vert week. 


“ Margaret 


Third 


NEW rae BY MRS. 


I 
Third Edition, now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “A Dark Night's Work.” Mary North and South,” “ Life of 


GASKELL. 


otte Bronté,’ 


Ir 
Now ready, post 8vo. 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. 
(REPRINTED FROM “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.") 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.") 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


SKIRMISHING., 


By the Author of “ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. 


By the Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER. & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


- This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
THE DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION 


AT THE COURT OF TIE CZAR PETER THE GREAT. 
Together with a Narrative of the Dangerous Rebellion of the Strelitz, &e. 
Translated from the original Latin, and Edited by Count Macponset, K.S,1.1., &c. 
“ This is the vendatien of a work of extreme rari 


and of high value.” — Times. 

“ The two volui 1 be read with stroeitle and we x f— 
perused with horror the of the 
ticularly that of * ling’ and then ug the tee on be ready 
for it after closing this Diary, which _—— manners and customs influencing fog wational 
character even in these later days." —A thenew 

“ This translation has a eae before us one of the most curious books which has 
of late issued from t! anes fk is the author's own experiences, 
not to found elsewhere, of the most remarkable man of his 
age." 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


A NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo. with E ings, Ss. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF THEGRAPE VINE. 


By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., &c., Dalkeith Park, Scotland. 
Third Edition, with Additions, and 
A Chapter on the Open-Air Cultivation of the Vine. 
“ Want of space prevents us giving extracts, and we must by 


as the author is one ~ the ——e ae wore of the day, this may be 
the key to his suecessfu = Fhe Florist Pomologist. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURG!IE AND LONDON, 


In 8vo. 12s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 
By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGII AND — 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, We. 


THE BOOK of the FARM. Ry Sever Srernens, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings, half-bound, £3. 
“ The best practical book I have ever met with.” —Professor Johnston. 


THE BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement and 

Connpection. By Hexny Sreruens, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c.; 

S. Boas, Engincer. Royal 8vo. pp. 562. Illustrated with 1015 Engravings, 
haif-bound, 41 lis. 6d. 

THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 

James and R. 8. — an by Henny Sreruzns, F.R.S.E. Royal svo. 


with 875 Engravings, half- 
THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cnartes M‘Intosu. 2 


vo! with 7s. 6d. Each vol. sold rately — 
Vo Vol. On 10s.; Vol. IL., Practical Practical Garde ning, 
£1 17s. 


“We feel fn renmmenting Me, M'Intosh’s two excellent volumes to the notice of 
the public." — Gardeners 


THE FORESTER. P By Jams Brown, Wood-Manager to the 


ly enl 
greatly enlarged, royal Svo. with numerous Engravings 


«The most useful guide to arboriculture in the English 1 
food Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ 
HANDYBOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


Seventh Edition ; to which is now added, 
A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. 
With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


Or, the Sons of Joel: a Legendary Romance. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


oe Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, original new in a wonderful 
,and marked by a power &¢ deli the which is the y iv ius alone. 
It is a book in every way worth readi fore us the scenes e medium of 


t brings 
which the historian to nis his It fills the annals of times with 
people such as we might fancy to have lived. it evolves an ingenious but i-~ hypothesis, 
conveyed through a series of brilliant stirring sketches, and this exactl many French- 
men think is the ideal aim of history. As a composition, too, it is tul of merit. No writer 
could a much more difficult task than of to awaken interest b: 
of small plots, forming parts of a general scheme de ve coherence. 
however, has Ihas been succesfully accomplished in* The Rival 
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Messrs. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE. 


On April 1, No. X., New Series, with Plates, 4s, 


THE JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. 
Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., and GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S. 
Vols. I. and IT. 8vo. cloth, each 17s. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES. 
The only Course Revised by the Author for publication. 


THE LECTURES DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
AT THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 


APPEAR WEEKLY IN 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE. 
Illustrated with Wood Engravi 
Price 6d. ; stamped, 74. 


. 


Ninth Edition, with 187 Engravings, 12s. 6d. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


In this Edition many alterations and improvements have been made in consequence of the 
progress of Chemical Science during the last two years. Each part has received important 
additions, and the whole work has throughout been carefully revise 

In Inorganic Chemistryan outline of spectrum analysis, and of the it discoveries made 
by it, and an abstract of the researches of Mr. Graham on Diffusion and Dialysis, are inserted. 

In Organic Chemistry an account of the recent extension of the theory of acids, and po! 
stu alcohols, and a chapter on the new colouring matters derived from coal- tar, form the 

ft additions. Fhoonghoss the whole of this portion of the work the results of the latest 
fe hes of importance are reco 
hemistry a notice of the Remarkable Experiments of Pettenkofer on Respiration 

‘The rapid succession of aniene of this Manual shows that as an Introduction to Chemistry 
it is well suited to the student, 

H. BENCE JONES. 


A. W, HOFMAN. 


Third Edition, with more than 400 Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS 
REVELATIONS. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
*,* To this New Edition have been added 2 Plates on Steel, illustrating Diatoms, &c. 


With Engravings, fep. 8yo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
FOR THE WSE OF NON-MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
By JOHN SHEA, M.D., B.A. 


*,* To this work i posted a dix of Questions from the Examination Papers for the 
London the Oxierd Middle Glass Hxamination end others 


With nearly 120° Engravings on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MA?UAL OF BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F.L.S. 
Professor of Botany, King's College, London, and te the Pharmaceutical Society. 


“ This addition to Mr. Churc l’s valuable series of Manuals is a most welcome one, for there 
are thousands of students wh» needed such a multum in parvo free from the crudities of 
‘popular * works, yet general in purpose and comprehensive in plan.” Recreatioe Science. 
“ Although there are already »o many excellent treatises on this ee geevel a that iti isa 
ive to this Manval. the Pro -ssor tany at P +4 occupying the 
t field of inquiry and observation.” —Critic. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY : 


Being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 


By GOLDING BIRD, M.D., F.R.S., and CHARLES BROOKE, F.R.S. 


° k defining and deve! the elements of Natural Peoowhy, wo know of none 
wun manual."—English Journal of Educat 


8vo. cloth, £2 10s. 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON OF 50,000 
SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 


ANCIENT and MODERN; 
Including a complete Medical and Medico-Legal Vocabulary, 


And rrect Pronunciation, Derivation, Definition, Explanation of the 
ynonymes and ‘Phrases in English, Latin, Greek, 
employed in Science and connected with Medicine. 


By R. G. MAYNE, M.D, 


MEDICINE. 


With 17 Engravings, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ON the CURE of CLUB-FOOT without CUT- 


TING TENDONS, and on Certain New Methods of Treating © other Deformities. By 
Ricuagp Banwect, F. Assistant-Surgeon Charing Cross Hospital, Au thor of 
“A Treatise on Diseases of the Joints.’ 


Second Edition, revised, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. éd. 


THE RENEWAL of LIFE ; Clinical Lectures, 


Illustrative of a System of Medicine. By Tuomas K. Cuamnens, M.D. 
Hon. Physician ¢ to ie Rk, iL the ce of Wales, Physician to to St, Mary's Hospital. 

“ Dr. Chambers's mode of instruction is happy, and his practical method of treating disease 
led on common sense and he perusal of his volume cannot fail to be @ source 


of and to the medical student and titiouer of medicine 


Third Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON the DISEASES of the JOINTS involvin 


ANCHYLOSIS, and on the TREATMENT for the of MOTIO 
E. Baoprvast, F.R.C.S., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Orthopedic 
ospita. 

“We cordially Rrodh upon his success in a field of surgery which he 
has made entirely his own - ae Patient and A -* application of sound principles of British 
surgery to a class of cases which, _— he wrote, were either altogether neglected or bar- 
barously treated.” British Med. Jour 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RESEARCHES on the NATURE, PATHO- 


LOGY and TREATMENT of EMPHYSEMA of the LUNGS, # its RELATIONS 
with other DISEASE S of the CHEST. By A. T. H. Warsas, M.D.,M.R.C.P., Physician 


to the L N jorthern | Hospital 
e can d it to our readers. We thik! it be Po of Saga most 
contributions to pathology made during the past year.”~ Jed. Times and 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON DISEASES of the CHEST, including 


DISEASES of the HEART ond GREAT By Forres, M.. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. George's Hospital 


Parr Pant IV. 
The les of Physical a 
4 e Investigation of plied 1&2. of the Heart—Carditis 
Huns Pant II. 3. Chronie Disease of the Valves and Orifices 


of the Heart—Cardiac Dropsy 


1. Pleurisy and its Complications—Pneumo- 4. Hypertrophy of the Heart. 


x— 


rax. 
2. Pneumonia and its Complications—Cdema 
of the Lungs— Pulmonary Hemorrhage. 
3. Bronchitis— Acute and Chronic Emphy- 
sema of the Lungs—Epidemic Bron- 
chitis, or Asthma, or 
Hay Fever—Spasmodic Asthma—Para- 
Wt, or Hemic Asthma—Whooping- 


ugh. 

4. Pulmo nary Consumption—Laryngeal and 
Bronchial Phthine. Fistala ia 
Climate and its Effects. 

5. Intrathoracic Tumours. 


Parr III. 


The Principles of Physical 
to the Investig: 
Heurt and Great Vessels. of the 


5. Dilatation of the Heart—Cardiac Asthma. 

6. Atrophy of the Heart. 

7.C jon and Induration of the Heart. 

8. Softening of the Heart. 

9. Rupture of the Heart. 

10. Angina Pectoris. 

11. Cyanosis. 

12. Malposition of the Heart. 

13. Fibrinous Concretions in the Heart—Em- 
bolism. 


14. Functional Derangement of the Heart—. 
Palpitation. 


15. Diseases of the Aorta and Pulmonary 
Artery—Areurism. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW and RATIONAL EXPLANATION 


of the DISEASES revention end Cc INFANTS and MOTHERS, with obvious 
ure. 


Suggestions for their Prevention an 


By Tromas Batrarp, 


“ The whole is gminensly deserving of the highest praise. ane | ith subjects of everyday 


occurrence, it Ae a} with unerring ce: 


rtainty fo a source 
our best attention for its remedy.” —Madras Med. Journ. 


disease — a source long 


Post svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROLAPSUS, FISTULA 


1LZMORRHOIDAL AFFECTIONS 
to the Blenheim 


Asuton, formerly Surgeon to 


in ANO, and 


By T. J. 


their Pathol and T 
Dispensary. 


Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS. By E. J. TILT, M.D., M.B.C.P. 


Cuarrers. 

1, Uterine Dietetics. 8. Species, 
2. Antiphlogistics, 9. Uterine Orth ies, 
3 Sedatives. 10, Treatment of Complications. 
4. Caustics. ll. Treatment of Sterility. 
5. Tonics. 12. Prevention of Uterine Affections. 
6. Hamostatics. 13. India and Uterine Affections. 
7. Emmenagogues. 14. Formulary. 

With a Plate, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ON the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA. B: 
the Westminster Hospital; Lecturer on 


B. Hoxz, F-R.C.S., Senior-Surzeon to 
gery in the Westininster Hospital School of 


Third Edition, entirely re-written, svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. * 


THE FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


PRODUCTIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, gg ADULT AGE, and 


RE 
ADVANCED LIFE. Cor 


in their Physio ological, Suc 
By Acton, M.R.C.8. formerly Externe to the Female 


ial, and Moral Relations. 
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with the 
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